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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


I should start with an apology for the delayed publication of this 
ravised and enlarged volume. (i) The delay was caused by the insur- 
mountable electrical load shedding, (ii) the desire of the students to be 
posted with Iatest information, for the collection and sorting out of 
which I had to wait. 


I should also make a plain admission that the volume is intended 
to be a Text Book to help the students of ‘Education’. This volume 
i a response to the demand of students for a comprehensive book 
‘covering the courses in several universities of West Bengal, 


Yet the scope of the volume is limited in go far as it covers a 
ground which has been diversely covered by different books, periodi- 
cals, commission reports eto. I do not claim much of original’ in thie 
volume excepting comments and interpretations of facts and data. 


It would have been very difficult to offer separate books for B.A., 
B.Ed.. and M.A.. M.Sc. (Education) students. An omnibus pattern 
bad to be adopted so that different groups of students might be fed. 
With the exception of some common ground, differential emphasis bag 
been placed upon different topics so that different groupe of students 
may be equally benefited. It is upto the readers to sift out the 
materials for themselves, 


The present volume deala mainly with ‘history of education’ before 
and after independence of India and some of its current problems, and 
the history of the administration of education. Special attention had 
to be paid to the undergraduate syllabus in education introduced by 
Calcutta University in 1978. 


Education in India standa at crossroads. If, in these days of 
planning, we may adopt dyn amic snd progreseive ideas and recast our 
pattern of education in pursuance of modern thoughts, we may expect 
something better in futare. If not, we eball go down the precipice. 
These problems most of which are controversial, will be discussed in 
a second volume which may be issued in a few months. 


The printing under load shedding involved an clement of baste and 
hurry. It is spprehended that printing errors have crept into the 
ae matter. Corrections may please be made by resders themselves. 
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Opinions and suggestions are earnestly expected. Isball try with 
an open mind to accomodate positive suggestions for improvement. | 

Readers will however see for themselves that the organisation of 
matter for this edition wae thoroughly a recast. 

The volume of this edition had to be increased by three formats so 
that necessary content matter for M.A. and B.A. (revised syllabus) 
students might be incorporated, particularly the latest data. The 
publishers could not but increase the selling price. For this again, I 


myself must apologise- 





The — of Education, 

Calcutta University, 

51/1 Hazra Road, Caleutta-19 Jyoti Prasad Banerjee 
27th Sept., 1981, (Mahalays day) 
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Education in India 


Past : Present : Future 
Part I— Education in the Past 


CHAPTER—I 
Education in Ancient India 


Introduction: The culture of a people is a superstructure built 
upon the eolid foundation of the material conditions of life. A nation’s 
system of education is an integral part of its culture and value system. 
Obviouely. a aystem of education reflects the constituent forces of a 
nations life. These are—(a) the racial character of the people, 
(b) the physical and geographical environment which provides nurture, 
(c) the philcsc phical ideology adhered to by the people and its 
evolution from phase to phaee,(d) history and tradition, including 
political theories and beliefs, (e) religion and the Church, 
(f) population—ite growth, mobility and group dynamics, (g) economic 
conditiones including retources, modes of production, productive 
relationship, theories of economic investment, class conflict (h) sccial 
stratification, social values and forme, (i) political system including 
constitutional structure of the state. 

In short, a system of education reflects the life of a nation, its 
character, its socio-political and economic conditions as well as 
aspirations. Moreover, the distinctive identity of the people, which 
we call ‘national character’ influences national culture snd education. 

The culture and education of s nation does not simply reflect 
the nation’s past. It reflects the present values, demands and needs 
of life too. Moreover, it looks forward and shows the path to the 
future. Evidently, a system of education is not only a conserver and 
custodian of the nation’s culture, it is aleo a corrector and creator of 
culture. Crises arise when there is a gap between static and decadent 
culture on the one hand and the dynamic demands of life on the 
other, between spiritual and material bases of life. between tradition 
and progress, between systems of values. Educational problems 
emerge through gaps and loopholes left by historical development of 
society and education. History solved many such problems and 
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simultaneously asked new questiona. In fact, the roots of many of 
our current probleme of education are to be discovered in the 
developmental history of education. This justifies the study of history 
of education” in order that we may properly understand our current 
problems thereof. 

True it is that every nation's system of education is typically ite 
own. It reflects the nation’s genius, ber attempts to solve ber own 
problems through her own system of education. But this is also 
true that no nation is an isolate in the present era of civiligation. 
There are common problems before all nations, as well as pointe of 
interaction and interconnection. Hence a presenh system of educa- 
tion simultaneously reflects the past, the impact of the present and 
the projected future. 

This is particularly true of education in India. The solid 
foundation of Vedic-Brahmanic education had absorbed the 
influences of Budhistic education by making necessary adjustments 
and reforms of itself. Islamic education meant infiltration of a new 
element which coexisted with Hiadu education and culture. Western 
culture was a subsequent superimposition. The absorption, synthesis 
and change had not always been smooth and perfect, nor conld 
education readily respond to the demands of each day. Herce aroge 
our probleme. 

Our culture and education represents a continuity from the ancient 
through the mediaeval, to the current period. The conventional. 
conservative and feudal tenets got mixed up with the colonial pattern 
of under developed countries. At present, there is further ioterpo- 
lation of some educational features of industrial economy. Like our 
culture, our education has been a melting pot. With an objective of 
making a comprebensive study of our education, we should therefore 
start witha synoptic study of our ancient syatem of education. 


A few factors that influenced ancient Indian education, 


(1) It bas been amply proved that our civilisation is indebted 
not to the Aryans alone, but to Non-Aryans alike. The two streams 
of Aryan and non-Aryan culture combined to produce Indian culture. 
(2) The characteristics of Aryrn and Non-Aryan achievements got 
synthesised. The Aryan emphasis upon spirituality got mixed up 
with the Non-Aryan achisvements in arts, sesthetice, constructive 
excellence and emotional exuberance to produce a distinctive cultural 
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character of India. This character was reflected in ancient Indian 
education. 

(3) Religious and philosophical thoughts in the ancientb and 
mediaeval daya were integrally mixed up in every country. In the 
case of India this was typically true. The concept of religion in 
ancieat India was the sourcefount of all other concepts. The concepts 
and ideals of education were, therefore, vitally influenced by the 
religious concept. This led Prof, R. K. Mukherjee to observe, 
“One unique feature of ancient Indian civilization ia that it has been 
shaped and moulded in course of its history more by religious 
influences than by political or economic considera- 
tions." We must note, however, that social and 
economic influences were almost equally powerful ; and that religion in 
ancient India was never a ‘dogma’. It represented certain basio ways 
of life which would unite man with man. Religion meant a regulating 
principle which governed each ephere of life. That is why the 
humanitarian appeal of Vedie religion did not respect national and 
geographical boundaries. It became an absorbing cauldron with 
“humanity” as the crystallizing agent. With the growth of social 
contradictions, religion was made a dogmatic handmaid of tradibiona- 
ligm and conservatism. 

(4) The geographical environment nurtures human nature and 
potentiality. People living in the plains develop a characteristic 
which differs from that of the people in oceanic regions or from that 
of hillamen. The early Aryan settlements had developed in the 
deserts and rugged mountain regions of Central Asia and North- 
Western India. Gradually the settlements moved East and “Dhruba 
Madhyadesha”, the heart of the Indian plains became the Aryan 
homeland. The “Doab” i-s. the Ganga-Jumuns velley watered by 
numerous rivers gave the agricultural Aryan settlements the advan- 
bages of a fertile soil. Nature's bounty relieved the people of the hard 
struggle for existence against barrenness. The thinkers and seers 

could now devote themselves to higher spiritual 
Environmental haursuits. Dr. Radha Krishnan observes, “for thinking 
— minds to blossom, for arte and sciences to flourish, 
the firat condition necessary is a settled society providing security 
and leisure.” This came true of the Indo-Aryang. Their struggle 
against non-Aryans bad ended in a synthesis. Their nomad life was 
transformed into settled agrarian life in an ervironment of plenty. 


Religious factor 
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Endowed with reasoning, thinking and curiosity, the Rishis could now 
engage in search for Truth. The sylvan beauty and quiet grandeur 
helped their free thinking and speculative mind. The output was the 
Vedas, Vedangas, Aranyaksa, culminating in the Upanishadas. Educa- 
tional development went parallel with this literary development. 

(5) The social system regulates the educational system. The 
early Aryans had established smal! colonies. Political stability and 
the rise of powerful kingdoms was an achievement of the Later Vedic 
stage. Social divisions became formalised in "Varnasrama and social 
values and norme became conventionalised. ‘‘Educa- 
tion according to Varna” became a principle. 
Gradually, the caste divisions led to vocational 
differentiations. The resulb was the growth of vocational education. 
The system of education became stereotyped to fit in with the 
stereotyped ecciety. 

(6) Last to mention, but the most potent factor, however, wae 
ancient Indian philosophy which we should diecues in greater details. 


Social and philo- 
sophical factors 


Ancient Indian Philosophy 


Educational thinking in every country and in every age is unmis- 
takably influenced by the philosophy of life of the people of the 
particular country and the particular age. In ancient India, the 
philosophy propounded by the Riehie controlled educational concepts 
and sims. 

The One and Uniqae Supreme Being (Virata-Porushs) expressed 
Himself io manifold forms to enjoy the beauty of creation and to 
full His purpose. The Unlimited and Immeasurable became limited 
and measurable. The Eternal and Abstract subjected 
Himself to sense perception. Man is but one of the 
manifold manifestations of the Supreme. Hence he 
is a part of the universal whole. By self-realisation and solf-falfilment 
can man contribute to the fulfilment of the universal purpose behind 
creation. This was the kernel of ancient India’s philosophic thought. 
( Of course, divergent views were not lacking beesuse there were 
various schools of philosophy viz Sankhya, Vaisheshika etc. Some of 
them like the Charvak school were non-conformist.) 

The One became many. He destroyed and created at will. The 
eternal cycle of birth, life and death kept the wheels of the Universe 
— evolving. Man is subject to this cycle. He has to live e 


Ancient Indian 
Philosophy 
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limited earthly life, and die an inevitable death. If only he can 
control his passions and worldly senses, he may free himealf from 
limitations and merge with the Unlimited. 

The Indian Rishis opined thet detachment and separation from 
the Universal is real death. Individuation means decey. Obviously 
the Rishis held that reunion with the Supremeis the ultimate aim of 
life. To find out the real meaning of existence, to conquer decay and 
death, to rise above decay and individuatien by merger with the 
Absolute is the ultimate fulfilment of life. 


Philosophy of Education 


The philosophy of ancient Indian education was drawn from the 
basio philosophy of life as discussed above. The expression ‘Veda’ 
means koowledge. By acquiring and applying this knowledge may 
ons atbeain the world of spirit and the Abeolute. This theory of 
knowledge together with the accompanying values and modes of life 
oonstituted the basic elements of educational philosophy in ancient 
Indias. Self realisation would come through meditation ; the eternal 
truth would be attained by Tapasya; end acquisition of ultimate 
knowledge by revelation would lead to Mokeha. Hence real wisdom 
meant the knowledge of the ultimate. The ultimate aim of education was 
gelf-realisation, for realisation of the Absolute Self, by self-control and 
detachment from hedonistic life. To attain freedom and detachment 
of the mind from worldly bonde one must practise Yoga and medita- 
tion to control passions. This is Chitta-Britti-Nirodha. Self-realisa- 
tion comes at such a stage. Hence Chitta-Britti-Nirodbs may be 
termed as the Brahmanic philosophy of education. 


Educational Concepts 


The educational concepts were directly drawn from educational 
philosophy. Ignorance is bondage, and knowledge ie deliverance. 
Education, therefore, means acquisition of truth and wisdom ; 
illumination in the mental world to wipe out the darkness of 
ignorance: it leads the learner from the dungeon, through the path 
of light, to the land of eternal brilliance ; it means freedom from 
bondage and captivity. Ib means salvation and bliss. And salvaticn 
is not attainable only by knowing the truth. By practice and 
application knowledge becomes wisdom, and wisdom ia transformed 
into power. To explore the inner self by the power of meditation is 


⸗ 
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education. Evidently, lifelong effort for self-realisation and self- 
development was education in ancient Indian concept. 


Aims of Education 


The basic aim of Vedic education was self-sacrifice and salvation. 
The concept of Three Debts was the sourcefount of such sim. Man's 
incumbent duty was to attain freedom from debts to Parents, the 
Gods, and the Rishis by acquiring parenthood, by 
performing Yajna and by perpetuating the quest for 
knowledge. The performance of sacrifices would 
lead to self-realisation, through which man might realize the Universal 
which was Brahma. That was considered as Salvation. 

But the Vedic seer was not averse to the performance of worldly 
duties, because the worldly life as ordained by the Supreme was 
purposeful. The Supreme might be attained only after a meaningful 
journey across the strech of temperal life. Hence they recognised the 
imperative duties of the individual. Education was explained variously 
as Adbyayana, Siksba and Vinaya because instruction, training and 
social motivation were integral parte of education. 

The philosopher was conscious of social and civic duties. Hence he 
urged upon the pupil to fulfil his responsibilities as a son, a husband. 
a father and a social being. This was the basis of the Chaturasram 
echeme. The recognition of social duties led to the 
acceptance of political or military scienee, laws, 
medicine and vocational preparation as curricular 
subjects. Moral living was more valued than inert knowledge. 
Morality and self-purification came through Brahmacharya. 

‘“Edueation for salvation’ simultaneously with ‘education for 
worldly living’ led to bifurcation of curricular organisation. Know- 
ledge for salyation was Para Vidya. Knowledge of worldly affairs 
was Apara Vidya. Para Vidya and Apara Vidya together made 
complete education. 


Salvation as 
ultimate aim 


Social and 
temporal aims 


Periodisation 


The Vedic-Brahmanic age of education may be broadly 
divided into 3 phases on the basis of special characteristica caused 
by social and political changes. 

The long period from about 2000B.C. to 300 B.C. may be generally 
designated as the Vedic phase. This long phase may again be sub- 
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divided into Rg Vedic phase, Later Vedic phase and Sutra phase. Best 
contributions of the total period were the Vedas, Vedangas, Vedantas 
and Sutra literature. 

The period from 300 B.C. to the post- Mourya days was the 
second phase. The impact of Buddhism infused a new element. 
Succezsive foreign invasions in the post-Mourya era also caused 
further changes in both Brahmanic and Buddbistic education. 

The period from the Sunga age to the downfall of Kanouj and the 
advent of Turko-Afghan power may be called the third phase- 
Resurgent Brahmanic education. its co-existence with Buddhistic 
education, growth of factions within Buddhist fold, interaction 
between the two systems characterised this phase. Foreign travellers 
recorded nice accounta of education in this era. By the end of the 
Ancient period, the Buddhist syatem went into oblivion. The Hindu 
system continued through the Middle Ages. 


Growth of a System of Education 


The Vedic concept of life found expression in Vedio “Mantra”. 
Nhe bymns of the consious mind in praise of the Creator and for 
offering oblatione, were the Mantras. In the 
ancient days, the epiritusl, the temporal and the 
ceremonial aspects of life were mingled in one. Hence Mantra had 
three meanings—epiritual knowledge, knowledge of the objective 
truth and knowledge of aacrificial rituals. 

The institution of ‘Sacrifice’ (Yajna) was the centre of early 
Vedic social and religious life. Through hundreds of years of 
experience in life's etruggle, the early Aryans developed the belief 

that the powerfal elements of nature governed their 

isle 7 life and determined their existence. Hence they 
red deified the elements of nature like the Sky, the Sun, 
the Atmosphere, the Soil, Fire etc, and sang praises through hymns. 
These hymns were the Mantras, and the collections of hymna were 
the Samhitas. In the form of Yajna, they offered oblation in 
honour of the elements by uttering and singing propitiatory hymne. 
As waa natural for the agrarian Aryans, the Sun received the 
greatest attention and was characterised in various ways. So also 
were Indra and Baruna. Occasionally the Aryan thinkers wanted 
to rise above the phenomenal reality and catoh a glimpse of the 
God-Head. ‘Agni’ for sometime was considered the “head of 


Mantra 
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the deities”. In course of the development of civilization, the 
hierachy of Godse changed many a time. 

The priests who performed the sacrificas moulded religion, 
philosophy, sciences and social organisation. They were the 
custodians of Mantras and Sambitas. With the progress of time 
and complex development of sacrificial rituals there was an inevi- 
table job-division in the priestly order, leading to specialisation 

and hierarchy. The ‘Ritvik" who ubtered the “Rik 
ara ae (the sacrificial Vedic Hymns) became the ‘Hota’, 
cational specia- i 
— The Hota specialised in the Rg Veda. Simultane- 

onsly with ‘Ahava’ were sung some ritual songs. 
compiled in the Sama Veda. The priest who specialised in the 
musical Sama Veda was designated as ‘Udgatri. Compilation of the 
process of rituala accompanying the ‘ahava' constituted the 
‘Yajurveda’. The priest who specialised in ritual formulae and 
practical guidance to manual work was designated ae Adhivarju. 

It ie clear then, that education was first general, and épecialisation 
was a gradual and normal process of development. The three Vedas 
represented three fielde of specialised learning and training. The 
complex sacrificial performance required coordination between Hota, 
Udgata and Adbbyarju. This gave rise to another field of epecialisa- 
tion represented by the Brahmana. The priest who specialised as co- 
ordinator was designated as Brahma. The evolution of Vedic litera- 
ture did not stop here. The mebtapbysical*tone given by the Rishis to 
the sacrificial rituals became the aubject matter of the Aranyakas. 
The Aranyakas constituted a transition to Vedanta-Upsnishadas, the 
highest stage of Brahmanic learning and the cream of ancient Indian 
culture. 

The Vedas, Brabmana, Aranyakas, Vedanta were not the only 
subject-matter in Brahmanic learning. The Mantras had to be 
recited in correct rhythm, pronunciation, phonetical sound and in 
meaningful understanding, together with perfect rituals. Thie led to 
the development of six Vedangas—Sikaha (phonetics), Chhanda (the 
science of rhym and metre) Vyakarana (grammar). Nirukta 
(etymology), Jyotiaha (astrology), Kalpa (law and rituals). These 6 
fields agsin became fielda of epecialigation. 

Specialisation did not end here, Indian Geometry and Arithmetie 
developed in sid of parfect coustruction of the sacrificial dias- 
Astronomy helped the drawing up of bime table for sacrifices. Anatomy 





, 
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and Botany helped the perfect selection and performance of ‘Bali’, and 
linguistics developed in aid of the perfect use of Vedio language- 
These fields of specislisation further expanded in course of time and 
thereby expanded the field of education. 


The System of Education 


The call of the Eternal bad reached the Indian Rishis. With the 
removal of darkness before them, and with besvenly illumination, 
the Rishis realised that all men are children of the Eternal. Hence 
they wanted to illumine the vieta ofall men with heavenly light. 
They called upon them all to attain that ligbt of knowledge. Pupils 
responded and thronged to the preceptors. The 
cottage of each Guru became a residential school 
—the Gurukul. Students received the constant 
company of the Guru, who, in the absence of books was a human 
ocean of learning and an ideal character for the pupil to emulate. 
Succession of teachers and pupila ensured the continuation and ex- 
pansion of knowledge. This explains the unbroken continuity of 
Indian Civilisation since then. ` 

During residential pupilage the student had to live a controlled life 
determined by the institution of Brahmacharya. Education was a 
mode of life characterised by self-control. Hence equal emphasie wae 
placed upon teaching, training and character building. Constant 
company of the teacher and fellow students guaranteed the attsinment 
of these objectives. 

All teachers were not ascetics. In fact. most of the Gurukuls 
were located in populated Janapadas. A cluster of Gurukuls was 
called an Agrahar Centre. 

The daily life of the student was regulated by a round-the-clock 
time table and inviolable rules and regulations. There were no tuition 
fees. The student had to contribute his manual labour which in turn 
helped his physical and mental perfection, developed his social sense, 
as well as advanced the prosperity of the school. Instruction was 
individual, but school life was collective. Although 
away from his own family, the student did not live a 
life void of the finer touches of family life, The teacher was a father- 
substitute, a real friend, philosopher and guide. The teacher, a man 
not only of learning but also of character, imparted education for 
complete living. 
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The ancient Gurukul conformed to the pattern of ancient Indian 
edacation which again conformed to the ideals of life. This had 
ensured a long life for the Gurukul as an institution. Neither the 
Monastery of mediaeval Europe, nor the Buddhistic Vibara, and nor 
again the Asramik School of the present day is camparable with the 
Guruku!. The present efforts are but faint imitations of, and 
an unsuccessful effort to revive the past. 

A well defined and significant succession of rituals as well as rules 
of conduct and discipline controlled the academic and extra academic 
life ofthe pupile. Educational life began with Vidyarambba followed 
by Chudakarma ritusls. Formal initiation and admission to the 
Gurukul was marked by the Upanayana ceremony. Upanayans being 
compulsory for all children of the three upper castes, education, by 
implication, was compulsory and universal in their respect. The 
period of studentship was by its nature a period of 
compulsory Brabmacharya. Relation between teacher 
and pupil was aleo regulated by a syetem of reciprocal 
duties and rights. In a system of education without tuition fees, there 
could be no question of commercial relationship between teacher and 
pupil. Obviously, the teacher enjoyed a high academic and social 
prestige. 

The curriculum was basically organised on the firm foundation 
of the Vedas, Vedangas and Vedanta in succession. Gradually, 
however, it acquired more maeses and diverse interests including 
secular and popular studies. Specialisation came into vogue and 
differential curricula were organised for the different 
castes. Teachers became specialised to feed the 
specialised schools. Professional and vocational education befitting 
the different castes was standardised, Moreover, theory and practice 
went together. There was no formal education for the Sudras and 
Vratyas. They received practical training in their family trade or 
profession as members of the family production units. 

The Gurukul had its annual calender as aleo the daily time table. 
Working days, study hours, time and methods were prefixed. Natural 
calamities, inauspicious phenomenal signs or other reasonable grounds 
led to suspension of studies for the day. 

Since knowledge had to be delivered by the mouth, received by 
the ear and preserved in memory, the art of recitation with proper 
accent, sound and pronunciation was perfected. Yet it was not simply 
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learning by rote in the ordinary sense of the term. Learning by heart 
without conceptual understanding was considered worthless. The truth 
had to be realised. This required concentrated thin- 
king and meditation leading to revelation. Doubts 
were cleared by intelligent questions snd anawerse. 
Moreover, wisdom was not a matter of intellect only. It required 
feeling and being. Hence, precondition to real wisdom waa annibi- 
lation of doubts and wordly illusions, which could be attsined through 
self-control, Yoza and Sannyasa. Evidently, Yoga was simultaneously 
the road to diecipline, morality and absolute knowledge. 

A student had to live this rigorous life for 12 years which was 
generally the period of formal studenthood. Of course informal 
studenthood was a lifelong procees. In this case self-study was the 
method. The Samavartana (convocation) was held at the end of 
12 years if the teacher thought that the student was fit for graduation. 
- Snatakas (Graduates) were of three types—(i) Vidya 

Snatakas i.e, those who had attained intellectual 

proficiency, (ii) Vrata Snatakas i.e, those who had 
attained perfection in practices and (iii) Vidya-Vrata Snateakas i.e. 
those who excelled in both theory and practice. The Snataka left the 
Gurukul, but acquired further intellectual proficiency by participating 
in debates, discussions and assemblies. Debating tours conetituted 
the real termination of formal pupilage. 


Buddhistic Education 


Method of 
teaching 


Terminal 
function 


Brabmanic education slone does not represent our educational 
heritage. A great role was played by the Buddhistic system of 
education too, 

As Brahmanic education was a product of Hindu Philosophy, 
so was Buddbistic Education a product of Buddhistice Philosophy. 
The latter did not simply follow the former, nor was it a substitute. 
Buddhist education arose even when Hindu education had been enjoy- 
ing its glory. Buddhism aroge as a rebellious child of Hinduism, as 
a reforming doctrine, in protestation against glaring anomalies in 
Hindu faith and society. Buddhistic education co-existed with 
Hindu education for a pretty long period. With the resounding call 
of Triple Refuge affecbing the whole of India, Buddhist system of 
education also became a mighty one. The two systems co-existed, 
competed, inter-acted and supplemented each other. 
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With the growth of complexities in the Hindu Scheme of 
eocio-religious life, particularly the firm establishment of the caste 
system which kept religious rites out of bounds for the lower 
castes and poorer classes, an urge for reformation 
became growiogly evident. Even a hundred years 
before the advent of the Buddha, there had arisen 
Humerous reforming circles. By that time, the Keshatriyas and the 
Vaisyas had become gsocio-economically powerful castes. Absolute 
Brahmanic domination became a target of attack. These contra- 
dictions had to be settled. The Buddha showed the way by 
acknowledging equal rights to religious rites. Instead of the 
superiority of the ruler, the Veda or the Brahmin, he propagated 
the superiority of Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. What was this 
Dharma? It was nothing absolutely new. The Buddha himself 
was reared in the Hindu society and instructed by Hindu preceptors. 
He did not claim to have propounded a new faith altogather. In fact. 
Buddhism arose in the Hindu socio-religious context ag a reformist 
sohool of thought. 

Buddhaism, like Hinduism, believed in immortality of the soul. 
Hinduism hed in a thousand ways preached the removal of the veil of 
darkness and called for eelf-expression. Bondage of desires inhibited 
self-expression and self-fulfilment. The Buddha also thought likewise 
and showed the path to self-fulfilment. His method, however, was 
basically different. 

Ae a reasoned answer to His search for the causes of bondage. 
decay. sorrow and death, the Buddha had the revelation that mam 
can attain salvation only by realising his self and expressing his soul. 
Hence He called upon man to accept some injunctions and practise 
some Shilas. To abjure greed, envy, violence and 
luxury and the like were Shilas. Habitual practice 
of Shilas would remove the veil, and expose the pure 
inner epirit. The nature of this inner soul is kindness and love for 
everything in the universe. Hence, the basic doctrine of Buddhism 
was salvation from the cycles of birth, not by Tyaga only, but by 
Service and love- 

Buddbiem’s call was thus a straight and simple one. It reached 
the ordinary man who could practise the Shilas. Not to killa living 
object, not to steal anything, not to tell a lie and similar other 
practices were Shilas which everyone had within his power to observe 
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and practise and thereby attain salvation. In the place of ceremonial 
rites of Hindu Karmayogs, Buddhism now preached the goal of 
Nirvan by vanquishing sorrow and decay through the path of self 
development and self purification. Acceptance of Shilas and the Eight 
Noble Paths became easy for the common man. The Kahatriyas and 
the Vsisyas became patrons of this reforming doctrine. By challeng- 
ing the super-human origin of the Vedas and by claiming abolition 
of caste distinctions, Buddhism became a popular religion of the 
masses. ' 

Yet, it is to be remembered that Buddhiem bad not arisen as a 
movement for social reforme. If had etarted as a movement for 
reforming the doctrines. But its simple theories, its antagonism to 
castei@m snd ite universal appeal made it a popular faith. Social life 
was vitally affected by the movement. The momentum 
of masa popularity led to the rise of the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism. This social impact vitally sffected the Buddist 
system of education. 

Ae in Hindu thonghbt, so in Buddhist thought salvation from bhis 
world sand worldly life is the basie objective. Both the doctrines 
admit of 4 noble truths that there is sorrow, canes of sorrow, end 
of sorrow and Nirvan (Moksha), But the basic 
difference between the two is that the Buddhists do 
not admit of any God. In the Hindu concept of life, 
salvation comes through successful completion of life's mission by 
discharging duties and responeibilities. This led to the Chaturasram 
seheme of life. But the gole aim of Buddhist life and education being 
the attainment of Nirvan, there iè little value attached to family life. 
Monkhood is the desired end. Hence morslity, service and disciplined 
Sangha life free from worldly bends constituted the basic pillars of 
Buddhist education. Hindu Philosophy propounded reunion with the 
Absolute and freedom from cycles of birth, as ultimate aim of 
education. Buddhism also propounded the end of cycles of birth, the 
path being not reunion with God, but complete negation of desires, 
which meant Nirvan. This explains why in place of the preceptor's 
home, the Vihara became the Buddhist educations! institution, for 
gelf control and meditation was better facilitated in Vibara life. The 
Viharas were the centres of the Orders of Monks. Monks trained up 
future monks. The trainee wan subjected to the discipline of the 
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The student who took the vow of Triple Refuge was initiated 
through the Pravajja ceremony. This was the beginning of prepara- 
tion for going out from worldliness to worldlessnegs. 
Students from all castes could soek Pravajjsa.- Non- 
Brahmins could be teachers. The Samanera or 
Payvejit bad to observe ten rules of conduct and eubjoct himself to ten 
injunctions. 

Although the Vihara was open to all comers, there were certain 
restrictions fo admiseion. Immoral, immodest, diseased or invalid 
persons, or employees of the State, soldiers, debtors and slaves were 
kept out. Even the eligible candidates had to secure parental consent. 
Thie was a device to save the Vihara from its degenerating into a 
refuge for escapists. It reflected a moral recognition of the purity of 
socio-political institutions. 

Teachers in the Viharas were of two oategorias. Instruction in 
the ecriptures was imparted by the Upadhyaya. Acharya (or 
Karmacharya ) was the guardian of moral life, a modern prototype of 
which is the office of Prefect of Discipline. Paternal relation with both 
of them was enjoined. Apart from academic and spiritual training, the 

teacherae were responsible also for the physical well 
Teacher s being of the novice. A man of unblemished moral 
— character, possessing unflinching faith in learning and 
acivation, free from bondage of vices and possessed of modesty and 
parseverencs could be a teseher. The vital responsibilities carried 
on by the teachers were reciprocated with disciplinary rights which 
included expulsion of the unfit student. This, of course, did not mean 
arbitrary application of powers. There were well defined grounds of 
punishment. On the other hand, inspite of fidelity and reverence the 
student might leave the teacher if the latter did extreme wronge 
particularly affecting the interest of the Sangh. In fact, the interest 
of the Sangh superseded everything. 

Historically considered, small groups of pupils in the oare of 
‘Upadhysyas were the Baddhiat schools. In course of time, these 
amall units were federated into bigger Sanghs. These were the 
Vibaras. Thue, the Vibaras were corporate bodies of teachers and 

students. Fullfiedged Buddhistic education was a 
Vihara- Sangh contribution of the Vibaraz. Success of a federated 
organisation depended upon democratic administration. Inter- 
dependence, adjustment, discipline and ‘middle path’ in a monk's life 
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were the cornerstones of success. Democratic teaching practices 
found expression in debating sessions and conferences of Vihara-chiefg. 
Highest knowledge might be acquired by attending such sessions. 
Moreover. the Viharas were self-sufficient organisations. Arta and 
crafts including vocational practices formed integral parts of education 
in the Vibara. 

The significance of Vihara-centric education was education for 
monkhood. Moral purity and aversion to greed formed the basie of 
Vihara life. The method of the former was cslebacy, and that of the 
latter was poverty and asceticiam. Self imposed poverty was therefore 
an essential element. Begging was compulsory. 
Rules of begging, eating and drinking and even the 
diet chart were specifically ordained. Luxury was 
abjured. Moreover, ‘service’ was the greatest religious duty of the 
monk. There could be no question of indiscipline ina system of 
education guided by such principles of life. As in the Hindu syetem, 
so in the Buddhist system, education was synonymous with discipline. 

Buddbist Education had started as education for monkhood. But. 
as Buddhbiem acquired mses popularity, so did Buddhist education 
acquire a mass character. Education became ultimately organised at 
three levele—education of monks, education of family men and 
education of the massee- The curriculum for monk's 
education was based upon Sutte, Dharma and Vinaya 
Pitakas. Gradually a part of Brabmanic learning 
and secular studies was incorporated. The ‘Milinda Panho’ throws 
light upon the extensiveness of the curriculum. It ig evident from 
Jataka stories that with the adoption of diverse studies, there waa the 
advent of election of subjects. Specialised colleges were brought into 
existence, as had happened at Taxila. There wae a happy combination 
of scriptural and humanistic studies. Hieu-en-Tsang observed how 
the growth of the Mahayana School on the one hand, and Hindu 
resurgence on the other, made further changes in currioular organisa- 
tion. The advent of multiple factions within the Buddhist fold 

brought about furtber changes, particularly the adoption of Lokayataa. 
Buddhist education no longer catered to the needs of the monk alone 
for scriptural instruction. Household men also depended upon the 
Vibara. For secular instruction, they depended even upon extra- 
Vihara agencies. Inthe long list of secular subjects medicine, law, 
arts and crafts, weaving and knitting ete. featured prominently. The 
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7 year medical course featured a combination of theory and practice. 
Taxila, Varanasi and MRajagriha were famous centres of medical 
education. Thus, Buddhistic education ultimately combined spiritual 
and temporal, as well ae philosophic and practical aspecte of life. 

Non-monk students were known as Upasaka( or Upasika ). Even 
they were not free from epecified duties. To live a modest life, to 
abjure contact with criminals, poison, intoxicating drugs, weapons etc; 
was compulsory for them. There was a long list of 
their duties to monks, teachers, parents and offepring. 
Renunciation was no longer compulsory. Many 
monks also liked secular education. Monks were aleo permitted to go 
baok to worldly life. The Vibaras had to provide for the Day-Scholar, 
known as Manava. Thus the Vibaras ultimately became centres of 
learning for all comers. 

In the Brahmanic system, education had been primarily meant 
for the. three upper castes. But, the use of scripts and the arta of 
writing gradually facilitated the cause of mass elementary education. 
The popular appeal of Buddhism furthered the 
cause of mass education. Education was now open 
to all castes, and teaching open to non-Buddhists. In the Buddhistic 
scheme, instruction started at 6+. Within 6 months thence the 
ehild had to complete his elementary course which was followed 
by more intensive practices in word and sentence making. By 8+ 
the child had to study the elementaries of Panini. For 3 years from 
10+the syllabus consisted of Shilas, Prose-writing, Jatakamala 
etc. Popular education included the five branches of study—+.e. 
Sabda, Silpa, Hetu. Chikiteha and Adhyatma Vidyas. The adoption 
of Prakrit asthe medium of instruction advanced the cause of mass 
education. The Asokan edicts meant for the common people lead 
us to believe that — education was widespread in the Boddhist 
system. 

For the attsinment of full monkhood, the novice bad to 
through several stages, with which instructional — 
eynchronised. Atthe first stage the basic method wan 
with emphasis upon rote, explanation, T mon 3d 
examination, Discussion was specially: a hes — ip 

at tho second —— which w j in the thi 
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teaching sand rote learning, pecial importance was attached to 
rational thinking and precision as well se discussions and debating 
akiil. Such methods could not be painful, tyranpous or 
mechanical. 

The mass character of Buddhist education created the problem of 
medium of instruction. The Buddba had himself advised culture of 
the mother tongue. The Frakrit languages thereby acquired 
importance. Royal patronage made Pali an all-Indis language, and its 
claim for accentance as medium of instruction was 
largely recognised. In the post-Sunga period, how- 
ever, there was a reassertion of Sanskrit which made 
ite way into the Viharas too. The two languages—Pali and Sanskrit 
were simultaneouly cultured. Fa-Hien himeelf studied Sanskrit for 
three years and Hiu-en-Teang witnessed the importance of Sanskrit 
and Brahmanic learning. In the last stages of Buddhistic education, 
Sanskrit was largely accepted as the language of the elite. while Pali 
continued to be the language for popular education. Education of the 
monk still demanded 12 year residential pupilage which was terminated 
by the Upssampada ceremony conferring monkhood upon those who 
renounced the world, 


Solution of 
Language issue 


Salient Features and Estimate of 
Brahmanic Education 


(a) Brahmanie education was s product of the religious, social, 
political, economic and environmental conditions of Vedic-Brahmapic 
Indian life. (b) The concepts of education represented a synthesis 
of epiritusl and temporal needs as propounded by the thinkers of the 
day. (c) The ultimate aim of education was salvation and attainment 
of Trubh by self-realisation. Hence emphasis was placed upon morality, 
self-confidence and self-control. On the other hand due emphasis was 
placed upon social skill and duties. The concept oi 3 debts synthe- 
sined the demands of the spirit, the body, the mind and the society. 
(a) The system of education evolved round the institution of sacrifice. 
Varnasrama and Chaturasrama gave it a dietinctive character. Educa- 
tion was open to the three upper castes. Pre-school education was 
conducted by the parents. School education started at the age fixed 
forit. (e) Teacher's home was the school. Life long studentship was 
accepted as a matter of principle. The teacher enjoyed high esteem. 
Mutual rights and duties determined teacher-pupil relation. The 
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curricula had close connection with Varnasrama. (f) School life was 
controlled by rituals, Brahmacharya, begging, discipline and principles 
of morality. The Samavartansa meant termination of Brahmacharya 
and commencement of household life. (g) Sravana, Manana. 
Nididhyasana were the methods of learning ; Yoga was the supreme 
Stage, Instruction was individualised, but debating and discussions 
were valued. (h) Women enjoyed educational privileges. (i) Gurukul 
Parishada. Asrama, Chatuepathi and Tol were the educational insti- 
tutions. The preceptor wae the final evaluator. There was no exter- 
nal examination. (j) The society and the state patronised education 
which was, in the main, free of tuition feee. State patronage did not 
mean state control. The teacher was the sole arbiter of things. 
(k) Due to the institution of Varnasrama education of the masses 
had suffered in the early phases. But gradually popular, practical 
and vocational education made itself felt in the total scheme. 

True it is that Brahmanic education was stereotyped and deter- 
mined by religious concepts and rituals. Casteiam had made it narrow 
in some respects aod conservatism was one of its features. Yet, there 
is no denying that like ancient Indian culture it had a great absorbing 
and synthesising capacity. It changed with changes in society and 
polity. In face of internal and external influence it adopted the twin 
measures of absorption on the one hand, and eonger- 
vative defence of the core of culture on the other 
hand. It met the spiritual, temporal and practical 
demands of life. In a Varnasgramic society it res- 
ponded to the social needs, although our modern thinking may decry 
Varnatrama. Succession of preceptors and disciples in the Gurukul 
system ensured the continuity of the system. It is undeniable that 
superior knowledge was attainable by a limited circle of elite. Yet, 
the strength of that bard core ensured its long life inspite of foreign 
impacts and internal upheavals. Moreover, the teacher being the sole 
determinant, political catastrophe could not mutilate the system. 
Quantitative and qualitative variations in patronage, however, caused 
ebbs and flows. 

In course of time, however, Hindu education lost many of ite good 
features. The Gurukul institution, supremacy of the teacher, teacher- 
pupil relation, social role of education, ‘free’ education provided by 
the society, the concspt of labour associated with Agrams, individual 
fulfilment, the educational privileges of women, spiritual and moral 
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urge for eduoation and similar other features had to be compromised 
to a great extent. 

Such deterioration had its reasons too. The rise of Buddhism 
and external invasions caused the loss of many features. The advent 
of atate-patronised Islamic culture and education caused a further 
crisis at a time when it enjoyed little state help. Yet, with its roots 
in the soil, the Hindu system of education co-existed with Islamic 
education all through the middle ages, although it had lost much of 
its vitality. Lastly, with the advent of a commercial economy in the 
modern era and the concomitant socio-political changes, and changes 
in ideology, there was little chance of its virile living any longer. 


Salient features and estimate of Buddhistic Education 


(a) Buddhist edueation arose as a corrective and reforming 
movenment. Buddhist philosophy determined education. Preparation 
for monkhood was the essence of education. The ultimate aim was to 
attain salvation by renunciation. (b) In the context of the denial of 
Vedic-Brahmanic supermacy and Varossrama, the principle of univer- 
sol education was largely adopted. (c) Although early education was 
a matter of the home, proper schooling was a prerogative of the 
Vihara. The teacher was the student's guide to salvation. Hence, 
the teacher's supremacy and his paternal role was recognised in this 
system too. (d) The early Buddhist curriculum consisted mainly of 
the scriptures, but gradually it acquired s secular bias. Popular 
education including practical, vocational end elementary education 
gecured due prominence. (e) The Sangha Schools had distinctive 
rituals. lawa and rules of conduct and discipline. Instruction was 
individual, but collective discussions were much valued. Prakrit as 
the medium of instruction helped the spread of education. Sanskrit 
was subsequently much valued. (i) The federated Vibara was the 
main institution. Education was ‘free’ of tuition fees. International 
appeal, more democratic organisation. humanism and the principle of 
service were important aspects cf Buddhist education. 

In the Pre-Christian era, Brabmanic education had a monopoly 
sway. In the first few centuries of the Christian era Buddbist edu- 
cation asserted itself. Since the 4th century A. D. again Hindu 
education was resurgent. For asveral centuries thereafter, the two 
systems co-existed, competed, inter-acted and supplemented each other. 


‘With Turko-Afghan invasion, Buddhistic system of education faced 
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destruction, while Hindu education maintained its existence, although, 
with reduced splendour. Evidently, ‘ancient Indian education’ 
encompasses both Hindu and Buddhistic education. The two together 
made a whole pattern. 

Although Buddhist education ceased to exist in India, its contribu- 
tions cannot be overestimated. 

In the Brahmanic era education had been monopolised by 

. Brahmins. Buddhietie education challenged that 
retin iba predominance, established education on a popular 
Buddhist system basis and made mass education a responsibility of the 

society. Education was now institutionslieed. Five 
thousand Viharas spread the light of Enowledgo far and wide. The 
value of secular education was recognised. The adoption of the people's 
language solved the problem of medium and simultaneously carried 
education to the people. 

Buddhist education was not simply an intellectual education. Its 
essenos was service to humanity. With this humanist content it 
croseed the borders of India and transformed the Indian universities 
into international centres oflearning. Cultural contact was made with 
Ceylon, Java, Bali, Sumatra, Combodia, Mongolia, Tibet and Central 
Asia. India secured an honoured place in international culture. Yet, 
in its country of origin, the system went out of existence, and bradi- 
tional Hindu education continued to exlst, although Buddhist educa- 
tion made s stable foothold in other countries. Obviously there were 
ressons behind this. 

The rise of Buddhist education had affected Hindu education in 
two ways. The latter, on the one hand adopted defensive measures. 

On the other hand it tried to assimilate and absorb 
Causes of decay the rival. Hindu religion was reformed. Saiva and 
Vaishnava faibha created a new impetus. Rituals wero liberalised and 
Sanskrit langusge was reformed. As against this, many sects srose 
in the Buddhist camp. The fundamentals of Buddhism were to some 
extent compromised. Internecine conflicts weakened the Buddhist 
system of education. In the Hindu system, the preceptor was the 
custodian of knowledge. Succession of Gurus ensured the longevity of 
the Gurukul. In the Buddhist system, the mighty Vihsras were 
centres of learning. With the destruction of a few Vibaras, the total 
edifice crumbled down. The Hindu Gurukul was autocratically 
administered by t 3 * ‘bus the teacher-pupil relation wes close 
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and warm. The Buddhiet Vibara had an element of democracy, but 
its administration under e« sorb of cligarchy was rather slack. The 
individus! monk had no right to property, bat the Vihara Sanghas 
possessed immense material resources, Protected life within the 
Vibarasa made them the refuge of worthlessness. The Sangh thus 
jailed to solve that very problem for the solution of which it had 
been called into existence. 

Lastly it must bo ssid that the religion of godlessness, purifanism 
and penance was not easily graspsble by the ordinary man. The 
ordinary man wanted eatisfaction through ceremoniale, Moreover, 
the Buddhist curriculum became a cecond edition of the Hindu curri- 
culum, with the major exception that Vinoy and Tripitaka had 
replaced Veda-Vedanta. Medicine and Logie had been two specislities 
of Buddhist education. These two were admitted into the Hindu 
curriculum. Hence, Buddhist education gradually forfeited its claim 
to separate existence. The traditionsl Hindu education continued 
thereafter through changes snd reforms. 

Buddhist education had arisen as a reform movement. Its impact 
was great. It infused an element of secularism snd universalism in 
Todian education. It infused a democratic element tco. It played its 
historio role thereby. 


Comparison between Hindu and Buddhist systems 


Buddhism wes born in the womb of Hinduism, not with the 
mission of destroying the letter, but with the objective of reformation. 
It was a new light, not a completely new thing. It inherited many of 
the Hindu theories. Obviously it had similarities with and inde bted- 
nesa to Hinduism. Yet, is was a reforming doctrine, Hence, it had 
vital differences too. Acceptance of the 4 noble truths, the imperish- 
ability of the soul, and the concepts of rebirth and salvation csaueed 
the similarities. Rajection of God, the Vedas, the domination of 
Brahmins, Varnasrama end worldly life caused the dissimilarities. 

Sangha life in Buddbistic education was an adaptation of Asramik 
life. Monkhood was similar to Sannyas. The ereed of non-violence 
was common to both. Fasting, self-negation and begging were features 
of similarity. Buddhist edueation valued moral life just as the Rishis 
had considered morality more valuable than abstract knowledge. 
That is why the waya of life in the Asram School and the Vihara were 
similar. The concept of Nirvan was equivalent to the concept of 
1 —— 


* 
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Moksha, although the methods of attainment were different. Vidya- 
rsmbha was a common feature. Upanayans and Pravajja were compa- 
rable, although the detailed procedures were different. The lifo of a 
Brabmachari was comparable with the life of a Samanera. Both the 
systems provided “free” education. The concepts of gelf control and 
discipline were similar to each other, 

Para and Apara Vidya were combined in the Brahmanic 
scheme. Under the influence of Chaturasrama and Varnasrama 
professional and vocational education got a valued place. Hence 
spiritual and temporal aspects were gradually combined. Buddbist 
education was originally edacation for monkbood. Bat with the 
acquisition of a popular base, secular education including professional 
and vocational education was extensively incorporated. The differences 
in curricula were thus narrowed down. Both the systems enjoyed 
social patronage and royal help, but neither was subjected to state 
control. The teaching methods were aleo similar. And mention must 
be made of the similarity in teacher-pupil relation, although the 
democratic element in Buddhism liberalised the rights of the pupil. 
Such similarities inepired many scholars to observe that Buddhism 
was but a phase of Hinduiem. 

Dissimilarities again were equally natural. For doctrinal difference 
as disoussed earlier, and for the rejection of Chaturasram, the aims of 
student life were different. While the Brahmachari was prepared for 
subsequent Asramas of life, the Samaners was prepared for final renun 
ciation. As a result, the ideas behind Samavartana and Upasampada 
were diametrically opposite. The Guru was the sole authority in con- 
ferring graduation, while monkhood was conferred by the Sangha. 

As against Gurukuol-based Brabmanic education, Buddhistic 
education was Sangh-based. Each Gurukul was a property of the 
Guru concerned. The Vihara belonged to the Sangh. In fact, the 
democratic element was more reflected in Buddhistic education then in 
the Hindu system. In the place of archaic Vedic Sanskrit the medium 
in Buddbist education was Prakrit, the language of the common man. 
Mass education was more indebted to the mass contact of Buddhism- 
Service being a principle of Buddhiem, medicine and popular sciences 
received impetus in Buddhist education. On the other hand, Hindu 
education excelled in Mathematios, Astronomy and Astrology. The 
scope of women's education which had been wide in the Hindu system 
‘was narrowed down in the Buddhist system. 
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Buddhist education possessed some relatively liberal features viz. 
opposition to Varnasrama, a democratic base, recognition of the 
principle of universal education, more rational teacher-pupil relation, 
the concept of free discipline, secular mass education, acceptance of 
new subjects of study, collective residential echool and Sangh society, 
mighty univereities and international humanistic appeal. These were 
features of advancement. This explains why the Buddhietic system of 


education had existed as a competitor to Brahmanic education for 
several centuries. 





CHAPTER II 
SOME ASPECTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION 


(1) The place of religion in ancient Indian education. 


Education develops according to the genius of the people. The 
ganius of India, like that of many ancient civilisations had a strong 
component of religious fervour, although it was undogmatic. 

Religion according to Phyllis Doyle. is recognition of the 
transcendental, a communion with the Divine Entity. Evelyn 
Underhill considers it as worehip in responge to inner urge. Catherine 
Fleteh holds that faith in religion is faith in good purpose, the fesling 
of beauty, delight and wonder. Swami Vivekananda calls it the 
expression of godlinass inherent in man, an inward transformation of 
the self, Dr. Radhakrishnan also places emphasis upon the inner self 
and the undying soul of the individual believer. 

These ideas closely resemble those of ancient Rishis. Their 
spiritual disquiet created an inner urge for a constant search for Truth. 
They discovered four noble truth of life and developed the concept of 
salvation. The principles of life which helped the attainment of 
salvation constituted Dharma i. e. Religion. Religion consists of 
regulating principles in each ephere of life. It ia a total configuration 
implying morality, virtue and duty. True religion is, therefore, a force 
which unites man with man. 

Religion is, therefore, a practice of life emanating from theory i.e, 
fundamental principles of life. Its perspective in ancient India was 
Mukti. The aim was merger with the Absolute to escape decay, for 
individuation meant decay and death. Hence, religious influence made 
education the education of the mind i.e. Chitta Vrittt Nirodhe to attain 
self fulfilment. The method was Yoga. 

In the fireb phase, the Rishis discovered godliness in the elemente 
of nature. They offered prayers and held yajnas to propitiate the Sun, 
Indra, Paruna, Agni. The hymna of prayer constituted the curriculum. 
Sacrificial rituals led to the development of Vedangas and allied 
sciences. And lastly, the Vedanta which containa the cream of Indian 
thought was also a product of metaphysical genius. But, at the root 
of everything was the Yajna, which was primarily religious in nature. 
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The terms Veda, Brahmana, Mantra, Ahava, Yajna, Bali, Jagat. 
Virata Porusha, Bhu-Bbuva-Sva were all conceptually religious. 

Discipline in ancient Indian education had also a religicua content. 
Attainment of the ultimate educational goal was possible through 
“Tapa” and Diksha’. Ib meant realisation through Samadhi". Real 
knowledge mesnt knowledge of Atman attained by revelation. Ib 
presupposed snnihilation of desire and illusion through ‘Sanpyasa’ and 
‘Yoga’. Even the Epics placed emphasis upon moral steadfastness and 
detachment. 

Buddhism which arose as a reformation of Brahmaniem believed in 
Atman, sorrow, deliverance and end of desire. Buddhism also believed 
in Karma and Rebirth. It too aimed at Nirvan through moral 
steadfastness and detachment. At the root of Boddhistic education 
were the religious thoughts propounded by Buddhism. specially the 
soncept of Renunciation. It is, therefore, not unjustified to comment 
that ‘One unique feature of ancient Indian civilisation is that it has 
been shaped aod moulded in course of ite history more by religious 
influences than by political or economic consideration. It must, 
however, be noted that social and economic forces worked behind the 
religious fecade. 


(2) The element of geographical influence upon ancient Icdian 
education. 


The process of life upon earth or even simple existence is 
determined by the inter-action of two factore—Man and Nature. 
Their relation developed through a process of struggle, victory, 
adjustment. Man haa a double world—spiritual and material, the 
spiritual world depending upon material existence. Similarly, man 
bas a double identity—body and soul. During struggle fore mere 
existence, the body dominates. Victory in this struggie makes the 
aoul dominant. Only then can finer senses, tastes, imagination and 
undisturbed thinking flourish in creativity. History provides ample 
evidence of this process—The Periclean age, The Shakespearean 
(Elizabethan) age. Kalidasa in the Imperial age of India, and the 
culturally productive Mughul age. The same bad occured in Vedie- 
Brahbmanic India. 

There ia no reference to stately cifiea inhabited by early Aryans. 
They lived a nomadic clan life, There were inner-clan and inter-clan 
eonflicta, The Bharatas had to wage a bitter struggle with the Yadus. 


Ai 
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The Battle of Ten Kings, with which the name of Sudash is aggoviated 
was a culmination of this process. Simultaneously, the early Aryane 
had to measure strength in external conficta with indigenous tribes of 
non Aryans. The atruggle-packed life of early Aryans was lived in the 
early settlements built in the rugged Oxus region. Such an ungettled 
life could not produce the finer arte. 

The centre of gravity of the Aryan settlements gradualiy moved to 
"Dhruba Madhyadeshba”. The geographical area eventually occupied 
hy them was watered by noted rivere like Kabul, Swat, Kurram, 
Gomati, Sindhu, Vitasta, Chenub, Ravi, Bias, Sutlej, Saraswati, 
Drishadhyati, Ganga, Jamuna, Saraju. Thus, early Aryan- India 
comprised of the territory extending from East Afghanistan to Sapta 
Sindhu, 

The Aryans, now organited in family, Kula, Varna lived in 
ecattered villages etratified into Grama, Visa, Jana. They had no 
‘Negara’, With agriculture (Krishti or Chareani) as their principal 
occupation, and with aniconic religion the Aryans, now eettled in a 
territory watered by swift-flowing rivers and with abundant beauty of 
nature, could indulge in poesy. Their emotional hymns were the Rik. 
Family settlements produced family books ascribed to Viswamitra, 
Vamadeva, Bharadwaja, Vasistha ete. Apart from this development 
in language and thoughtful literature this was also the beginning of a 
scientific spirit characterised by a search for cosmic lawe, 

In the Later Vedic age, the focal point of Dhruba Madhyedesa 
shifted farther, from the Saraswati to the Gangetic Doab. From here 
Aryan influence spread to outlying provinces. The outcome was the 
gatha type of literature. 

The existence cf many states had made the existences of many gods 
imperative. With political concentration arose the concept of one god 
denoted variously as the Omnipotent and Omnipresent Prajapati, 
Brahma, Psaramatma ete. With the rise of powerful kingdoms, the 
cevtre of Brsahmanical education shifted from Kuru Panchal to 
Korala-Videha. Politically settled conditions now produced social 
stability including social stratification. On the other hand, nature's 
bounty and royal patronage freed the sages from material worries. 
They indulged in speculation. The Spirit became their pinea con- 
sideration. This produced the glory of the Upanishadae. 
‘Sylvan echoole were a special development in the Aran aka l 
Forest portions of the Brahmana point to the development o or 
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life and the solitary little sylvan seats of learning to which we must 
chiefly ascribe the depths of speculation, the complete absorption of 
the mystic devotion by which the Rishis are so eminently distinguished. 
Metaphysical speculations bad been carried on in the forests long 
before the names of Aranyaka or Upanishadas were thought of. But 
they were institutiopalised now. 

Six qualities were to be acquirrd in the hermiteagee. They were 
tranquillity (Sama), restraint (Dama), self-denial (Uparati), long 
suffering (Titikeba), collectedness (Samadhi) and faith (Sradhwa). All 
this depended upon intellectual training, moral preparation, atmos- 
phere of peace and tranquillity. 

These developments justify the statement, ‘for thinking mindes to 
blossom, for arts and sciences to flourish, the first condition necessary 
is settled society providing security and leisure.” 

Thia security was partly lost in the Sutra period which followed 
the Brahmanas. The rise of Buddbism and foreign invasions created 
the need for self defence and self preservation. This was sought 
through educational and social conservatism or through philosophical 
escapism. Panini referes to 3 types of philosophere—Astika (believer 
in life after death), Nastika (non-believer) and Daistika (rationalist, 
fatalist, pre-determinist). 

This typical development caused firstly by settled and secure, and 
then by unsettled and insecure conditions of life justifies the observa- 
tion made by Dr. S. Radhakriehnan, as quoted above. 


(3) Education in the Rg Vedic era 


Rg. according to Max Muller is the most ancient of books. Yet, it 
represents not the dawn, but the meridian of Aryan culture. It ia the 
foundation of Hindu thought, the basie of ‘plain living—high thinking’, 
a monument to higher art of living. 

The Rg, however, evolved in a process which correspo nde 
to the evolutionary history of ancient Indian oulture, The compila- 
tion of 1017 hymns, as considered by Bloomfield, Macdonell, 
Winternitz, took hundreds of years. The evolution was from 
concrete to abstract. In the editorial device, =a strict adherence to 
the words was observed. The typical editoriel technique was 
‘Padapatha’ and ‘Kramapatha’ which led to the foundation of 


linguistics or metrics, 4.4. Siksha. The compilation ended with 
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Six chosen Rishis were honoured with the revelation of Vedie 
knowledge. They were Griteamada, Viswamitra, Vemadeva, Abri, 
Bharadwaja and Vasistha. With them were added rix Mandalas’, 
Later additions were groups of hymns contributed by other families, 
hymns of Rishi Kanva, Soma hymne and miscellaneous hymne. The 
Rg. thus became a compilation of 1028 hymns and 10580 verses. 

The Rg Samhita itself indicates two stages of literary and editorial 
activities. The first was the age of creation when the Rishis produced 
the hymns. The second was the stage of preservation in the form of 
Samhita. The second phese comprised of criticiam, compilation and 
codification. “Tapas’’ was the method of learning. Direct realisa- 
tion of Truth was possible through Tapas. which as explained by 
Savana, consisted of austerity, sacrifice and pénance. The Munis who 
were seers of ‘Truth beyond the senses’ lived in a state of “Samadhi”. 
The truth attained by them required preservation and transmission. 
This depended upon sons and students of the ‘seers. The method 
and extent of teaching naturally varied with the learner's capacities. 
Sayana refers to three grades of studente—Mahaprajna, Madhyama 
prajos, Alpa prajna- 

The first atep in learning was recitation of the Text. Utterance 
was artificially regulated by metres. Seven metres evolved thereby. 
Correct recitation was essential. The alpbabet evolved in sid of 
recitation. But. it was not merely rote learning. Contemplation and 
comprehension were considered more important. 

Vedie Sanskrit evolved ont of the secular spoken language. It was 
the work of learned assemblies—Brahmana Sanghas. One hymn pointe 
out that the first step to education was cultivation of the Vernacular. 
Another hymn says that Sanskrit was hammered into shape by 
“‘ssaemblies”. Such learned assemblies were held during sacrifices, 

The small domestic echool with residential pupils was the typicel 
Rg Vedic institution. Brahmana Sanghas catered the highest type of 
learning. Yaska in Nirukta says that the teacher should avoid 
teaching isolated syllables. He should not teach pupils who possessed 
no knowledge of grammar, nor sa non-residential pupil, nor one who 
was disqualified by lack of intelligence. Evidently, grammar had 
already evolved. And Brahmacharys which was a feature of 
residential pupilage was essential. | ; at 

The prominent features of Rg Vedio education were—(s) Gurakal, 
db) Moral fitness of pupils, (c) Brahmacharys as discipline, 
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(d) Paternal teacher-pupil relation which gave the teacher the 
inherent right to expel a pupil for non-fulfilment of duty. 

Achievements of Rg Vedic education were tremendous. In the 
field of thinking and creativity the Rishis conceived of 33 Gods in 3 
groups assigned to the three plains of the Univeree, each of the 
3 spheres being presided over by a deity who again was a mani- 
festation of the Supreme Deity. This gradually led to the conception 
ofa Supreme Being, the Absolute. In the field of scientific spirit, 
the Rishis developed a lively sense of immutable laws governing 
crestion. They conceived of cosmic laws as roots of creation, 
operating regularly for all time. Ia the field of expressability, the 
Rishis developed the earliest stage of literary language. 

Caste system was known to the Eg Vedic Rishis, but it was not 
rigid yet. Kshatriyas also became Rishis. Women were admitted to 
full religious rights and complete educational facilities. The non- 
Aryans and depressed classes were undergoing a process of assimilation. 
Yet, Rg Vedic education was not for the masses. The Vedangas— 
Siksha, Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Chbhanda and Jyotisha, however, 
laid the early foundation of secular atudies. 

Tha ideal of life and education as evolved by the Vedic Rishie 
became the established ideal of the country. The scheme of education 
amply served the scheme of social and individual life, The entire 
social matrix wae controlled by Vedic principles, and fig Vedio educa- 
tion was an inseparable part of that matrix. 


(4) Edueation in the Later Vedic Period 


The Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanishadas are sources 
of knowledge about education in the Later Vedic era. Aitareya, 
Sankhayana, Tandya Brahmanas; Aitareya, Kaushitaki Aranyakas ; 
Aitareya, Kaushitaki, Chhandogys, - Bribadaranyaka, Mundaka and 
other Upanishads throw much light upon the atate of education in 
Later Vedic era. 

Variety of educational institutions was a typical feature of the 
time. Sakhas, Charanas, Parishads, Kulas, Gotras were now 

well organised. Panini knew of 24 Vedic Chara- 
Educational Ins- nas: Satapaths Brahmana refers to Svadhyays ss a 

— method of studying the Vedas to attain Brahmevar- 
chasa. Yot, a student could not go without a teacher, as is explicit in 
= ë Kabha-Upanisbad and Mundaka Upanishad. Aitareya, Ohhandogya 
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and Brithadaranyaka Upanishads ineiat upon Upanayana asa mark of 
formal pupilage- But instruction without formal pupilage was also in 
vogue. King Asvapati instructed 6 Brahmanas. Yajnavalkya instructed 
Maitreyi. They were not formal pupils of these inatructors. The 
father aleo acted as a teacher, as is borne out by the story of 
Uddalaka and hia son Svetsaketu Aruni, 

Normally, however, the student was admitted after Upanayana. 
The period of studentship was 12 years in general cases. Begging, 
tending fire, tending cattle and studying at fixed hours were the 

external duties of pupils. Inner discipline through 


sis Pratyasana for overcoming passions was also 
9 > — - 7 = = 
Studentship enjoined. Acquisition of higher knowilede did 


not end with the termination of formal pupilage. 
Pursuit of knowledge was a life-long process. Gautama and Svetaketu 
Aruneys went togebher to king Pravahaoa Jaivali; Yajnavalkya 
instructed Maitreyi, Janaka, Gargi ; Uddalaka Aruni went to Atvapati 
Kaikeya—all beyond the period of formal studentship. 

The teacher's duties were now specified. He had to be more 
learned than the student. He musat not conceal any part of knowledge 
desired and required by the pupil. He must teach heart and soul. 
If a teacher failed to play his due part, the student 
might leave him in search of a better teacher. The 
teacher had to have a strong desire for pupils under 
him. Studentship was open to the firat 3 castes. But teaching was 
no more a prerogative of the Brahmin. Some Kehatriyas acquired 
fame ag teachers, whom Bhahmins also approached for highest 
knowledge. King Janaka of Videha, King Ajatasatru of Kasi, King 
Pravahansa Jaivali of Panchala, and King Asvapati Kaikeya were such 
Kshatriya teachers. Women also enjoyed educational righte and 
acquired fame for learning. 

The subjects of study were now more numerous than they had 
been in the early Vedic'period. Apart from Svadbyaya (i.e. Vedic 
atudy) there were Anusasana (Vedangas). Nysaya—Mimeansa, 

Vakovakyam (theological discourses), Itihasa— 

— Purana, Akhyana, Anvakhbyana, Anuvakbyana, 
study (explanation), Vyakhyan (commentaries), Gatha, 
Kshatra Vidya, Rasi (numbers), Nakshatra Vidya 

Jyotish), Bhuta Vidya (demonology, magic, science of life), Sarpa 
Vidya. Daiva Vidya, Nidhi, Sutra (sacrificial ritu als). Upanishad. 


The 
Teacher 
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Ekayana (Niti sastra), Brahma Vidya (Vedanga—Devajana Vidya), 
ete. forming a vast curriculum. Inspite of varied subjecte, the 
supremacy of Para Vidya was insisted upon. Without Para Vidya 
everything was but words. The methods of study now became more 
scientific. Doubts had to be cleared by question, croes-question and 
answer. The three stages of Sravana, Manana, Nididhyasana were 
elevated to basie pedagogic principles. Yoga was required for the 
attainment of higher knowledge. Meditation would ensure revelation. 
Renunciation would come at the ultimate stage through Sannyaga. 

Indian culture and civiliastion drew inspiration from the 
achievements and services of famous teachers of the later vedic era. 
Ajatasatru of Kasi, Gautama, Asvapati-Kaikeya, Aruneya Svetaketu, 
Uddalaksa Aruni, Janaka, Dirgha Sravas, Pravahana Jaivali, Satyakama 
Jabala, Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi were but a few of the 
galaxy of famous teachers of the time. 

Three types of educational institutions were now firmly shaped— 
{1) Toe home of the teacher. (2) Debating circles and Parishade of 
which the most famous products are the Upanishads, 
(3) Conferences of learned men (very often convened 
and patronised by kings). The territorial area where 
ater Vedic education was best shaped comprised of Kuru, Panchal, 
Kosala, Videba- Kuru King Janamejaya, Panchala king Kraivya, 
Videha (Mithila) king Janaka, Ajatasatru of Kasi, and kings of Mateya 
(Jaipur region), Kosala (Ayodhya) were most femous patrons. Sacri- 
ficos were beld at Kuruksbetra, Naimisa. Videba and on the banks of 
Saraswati, Drishadvati and Yamuna. These seats of sacrifices, often 
visited by Rishis on occasions of sacrifice, gradually developed into 
seats of learning. Similarly the courte of patron kings of Kasi, 
Matsya, Kuru-Panchal, Kosala, Videba became centres of learning. 
Sylvan schools also began to develop in this era. 

Although para vidya was still held supreme and the Brahmins got 
preference, organised education of other castes began in right earnest, 

Their education was determined mainly by occupa- 


Royal 
patronage 


caer tion. Members of one family might adopt different 
— occupations and thereby were fit for different types 


of education. A Rg Vedic hymn mentions of a father 
boing a physician, the mother being a grinder of corn, the eon being a 
poet. Kehatra Vidya, Nitisastra, Dhanurveda otc. were emphasised 


in the education of Kehatriyas ; Agricultural education in the cage of 


a 
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Vaisyss, and practical training in pasture, cattle rearing, arts ang | 
crafts in the ease of Sudras. 

Later Vedic Education showed a two fold path of (i) Karma ana 
Dharma to preyas;and (ii) Jnana to Atman. Inner life had to be 
controlled by Upasana, Yoga, Anubhuti, Moksha. Morality coula 
come through annihilation of desires. The pupil must be santa, danta. 
uparate, and possessed of dama, daya, sradhwa, satyam. Through 
Yoga would come Maitri. Varnasrama and Chaturasrama constituted 
the echeme of social and individual life. 


(5) Education as revealed in Sutra Literature. 


From the Rg Vedio period knowledge developed in three distinctive 
phases—(1) In the phase of Chhandas, the Rishis gave out their 
inspired thought. (2) The pbase of Mantra was one of preservation. 
(3) The phase of Rrahmapa was that of systematiestion and interpreta- 
tion through commentaries. The Satra followed the Brahmena. 

By this time, internal upheavals and external invasions disturbed 
the tranquillity of Vedic life and educationsl system. Defensive 
measures required to be adopted for the preservation of accumulated 
knowledge. A mass of learning matter had already been acquired. 
But peaceful 12 year atudenthood might not always be possible. Hence 
the need arose for simplified literature through summarigation. The 
Sutrakars were business like scientific students. In a popular style 
they retained the beauty and soul, but decimated the volume of litera- 
ture. “Economy” was their battle cry. The outcome consisted of 
“Smriti”, which included custom and law and was a common social 
possession, and ‘Sruti'—which included ritusls and was a monopoly of 
the elite. i 

Sutra literature can be divided into many classes, viz—Sraute 
Sutra (ritual for Yajamana), Grihya Sutra, Dharma Sutra, Sulva 
Sutra (religions practices) etc, Together with Sutra literature, there 
was a more extensive development and integration of the Six 
Vedangas. Supplementaries represented further literary development, 
viz Parisbista (Supplements), Prayasa (manual), Paddhatis (Guides), 
Karikes (ritual), Anukramanis (Indices). i 4 

The allied subjects of Astronomy nod Astrology farther developed | Wa 
in this period. Basically religion still ehaped literature, but seoular 
_ studies were also recognised as Upa Vedas (Arthacastra,. sn exam pie)- 
Itihses Paranas hed already become the fifth Veda. Learning baving 
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become specialised, Sutra School with specieliet teachers was a natural 
growth. Asvalayana and Sankbyayana were examples of such specia- 
lisation. 

The system of aducation was now stereotyped in a typical frame- 
work as a counterpoise to social upheavale. Vidyarambba at 5 years 
became almost universal, end was upen to all castes, This was 
followed by Chuda Karma (tonsure) which was again followed by 
Upsusyana (for all three upper castes, under different rules), The 
age of Upanayansa was 8 years for Brabming, 11 years for Kehatriyas 
and 12 years for Vaieyas. Age of Upanayana varied according to 
particular sims of education. Theoretically the age wae fixed saccord- 
ing to capacities, aptitudes and choice of studies. The time for 
Upansyana was aleo different (as Apastambha says). For the Brahmin 
child ib was the Spring. for the Kshatriya it was the Summer. and for 
the Vaisya it was the Autumn. Criminals and Sudras were not eligible 
(although Boudbayana admits them). For the upper castes it was 
made compulsory. Defaulters were “Savitripatita’, and Manu calle 
them “Apurtsa”., They bad to face ostraciem, although redemption 
was possible by explatory ceremonies and penances. Evidently. educa- 
tion was univeresl ano compuleory for the three superior castes. 

The student's uniform ccmpriring Ajinsa. Vasa, Danda, Mekhala, 
Upavita now became formalised. Different uniforms were different 
symbls of wishes, desires and aims of education. Detailed rnlee were 
now crawn for the Upsnayans cermony. Rules were framed for 
student's life (including food, begging, service. duties. restrictions, 
studiee, pericd of studentship, academic session, change of teacher ete). 
Similarly rules were framed in respect of the qualifications and duties 
of teachers (teachers’ gradese—Acharya, Upadbyays ; obligations of 
teachers, punishment, remuneration ete, ). 

The rule of oral teaching continued as the method. It was still 
completely indepedent of external sid in writing. Memory was parti- 
cularly cultivated. But there was a personal touch in education. The 
teacher controlled the spread of knowledge which was thus ineured 
against riske. The teacher's obligation was to conserve and spread 
knowledge as ite oustodian, His home was still the basic school, 
Oral teaching required 12 years for mastery of a subject. Hence, a 
student studied one subject as a rule. Teaching was individual. 
* Education under the Acharya was fres'“ although payment of fees for 
the — was nod rare. 


ta ee | 
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It was in this period that Educational Colonies developad in full 
Streogth and the Parishad sas an inetitution of learning was firmly 
established. The Parishad was an academy of lesrred men. Lastly 
we should take note of the Sutra Schools which grew out of the 
original Vedic Schools or Charanas. In these schools of specialisation 
different subjects like Kalpa, Grammar, Nyaya, Jyotishea etc. were 
studied with specialised emphasis upon each. 


The epscial features of education in Sutra period need be rotated. 
The main aim of education was development of personality. Emphasis 
wasg still placed upon inner nature and character, and not merely 
inteliecs. Higher education was meant for the three upper castes. The 
Vedic tradition of Womens education continued. Women Rishis 
were called Brahmavadinis. (viz Ghosa. Lopamudra, Viswavara eto.) 
Initiation of girls was also formalised. Honorary teachers enjoyed 
academic freedom. Non-BGrahmin teachers and men of learning Were 
now not rare. (Janaka, Ajatasatru. Aswapsti were examples)- The 
three types of Snataka were now cleariy distinguished. But in hia 
farewell address during Samavartana, the teacher as uaual gaid, “Apply 
thyself henceforth to other duties”. 


The Sutra period had established formalised education eo firmly 
that its remnants continue bo exist even today. The Vaidika sect of 
Brahmins reminds us of those specialists who carried a vast Vedic 
knowledge by heart, but could not perform sacrifices. The Srotriya 
Bech represents those who were specialists in sacrifices i.e. Kriya. The 
Yajoikas were experts in Grihys Sutra. Similarly masters in the 
different ‘Angas’ like law, Grammar, Astronomy eto. earned titles of 
“Tirthas’. 

In this connection we may refer also to some information that 
may be culled from Panini and Kautilya, Panini refers to 4 classes 
of literature—{i) Drishtam (seen or revealed), (ii) Proktam (enouneed). 
(iii) Upajas (discovered) and (iv) Ordinary composition of ordinary 
writers on any subjscs. A class of commanbaries may ba addad to 
this list. 

Katyayana and Patanjali add more types of literature viz Akehyana, 
Akhsyayikes, Itihasa-Parana ete. Charana. Gobra, Parishad and 
spacial schola are also meationed by them. Ani Kautilya refera to 
Trayi (3 vedas) and spscifically mentions — FON aod Lokayata. 
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(6) Education in the Epic Period 


Punini refers to the Mahabharata and Yudhisthira. Patanjali 
mentions the character of the Epics. Kautilya refers to the fall of 
Ravana and Duryodhana. Evidently, the Epics had been existent in 
their days. In fact, it has been accepted on all handa that the Epics 
were shaped in a procesa, through a mode of editing. 


The course of the literary development went parallel with the final 
formalisation of Hindu social structure on the basis of fixed principles 
and norms. Some prominent features of this development are worthy 
of note, viz (a) The growth of powerful kingdoms, leading ultimately 
to the rias of Empires, (b) concomitant importance of the Kaehatriyas 
in social hierarahy, (c) atereotyped division of society into castes, 
(d) the rise of metropolitan and subsidiary towns (evident since the 
days of Kautilya and Megasthenes) and an urban influence upon 
culture, (e) urban life cembined with caste structure led to the growth 
of varied vocations. Education in the Epic period conformed to these 
socio-political forms. 

The principles underlying Varnasrama and Chaturasrama were now 
unequivocally enunciated. (1) Tender youth was 'the period fit for 
rigorous training and discipline, thereby purging impurities and 
imperfections, (2) Endowed with a sound mind and sound body the 
individual blossomed into manhood and was fit for household life. 
(3) With mature wisdom and moral steadfastness, he could, in the 
third stage, devote to collective life. (4) In the last etage of life, he 
could, with detechment and open mind towarde the Univerfal and the 
Absolute, await the final end of a Cycle of Life. The first asrama was 
preparatory for the three subsequent ssramas. This preparation was 
education. Hence content of education would vary according to ulbi- 
mate ends. The ultimate ends being partly determined by Varnasrama 
and Varnasrama being now closely allied with vocational occupations, 
education became more practical avd vocational than before. 

The Mahabharata gives an account of the duties of different castes. 
For the Brahmin Brahmachari, for example, ib enunciates four duties 
of studentship. (1) Parents only create:the body, but the preceptor 
ereates the spiritual entity. Hence it is the bounden duty of the 
student to emulate the teacher for spiritual salvation. The Preceptor 
is equivalent to parents. Hence the student must be devoted to him. 


He must fulfil the preceptor’s desire by all means—body, mind, speech. 
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(2) This devotion should extend even to the preceptor's wife and 
children. (3) The student must properiy realisa the benefits conferred 
by the preceptor. (4) Hence, the student muet not leave preceptor's 
house withont repaying debt. 

Capacity to fulfil these duties could be acquired by (a) natural 
growth of mental powers, (b) contact with preceptor, (e) pupil's own 
endeavour, (dà) disonstions with fellow students. 

Eligibility for education was now eubjeot to strict conditions. The 
student must accept formal popilage, take a vow and acquire purity of 
soul. Studies were selected in accordaneca with capacities of students. 
Ideal students were Uddalaka, Aruni, Kacha ete. Formal casteism 
led to the expansions of industriel and vocational education. Military 
and medical osreera were now coveted. Industrial guilds and appen- 
ticeship system were in vogue. Contemporary literature refers to 64 
arts and vostional pursuits. 

The growth of hermitages was a special phenomenon of thia period. 
A fullfledged Asrama had several dupartments viz. Agnisthana (place 
of worship), Brabmasthans (place of study), Vigshnusthana (place for 
teaching political science), Mobhendrasthana (military) Vivasvatas- 
thana («stronomy), Somasthana (botany), Garudasthana (transport 
and conveyance), Kartikeyasthana (military organisation). It is 
claimed that Kulapsti Sanaka's asrama ic Naimisharanya had as 
many as 10.000 students studying in varions departments. Gorgeous 
sacrifices became an order of the day. Janmejaya and Jsnaka 
performed such sacrifices. Rishis assembled co these acensions. 
Sometimes Kings visited the sylvanic asramas Which received royal 
patronage. 

Education of the Kehatriyas in accordance with their ocoupation 
was now highly organised. The Pandavas studied ail the Vedas, 
various Sastras, Niti, Itihase-Puraos, Arobery and other types of 
military arte. Drona taught them Danurveda in all ite branches. 

\rjuns taught Abhimanyu and other princes on the same lines. Apart 
from studying family laws, word sciences, music, fine arte, legends eto. 
the princes bad to acquire mastery in riding elephant and horse, and 
driving the chariot. The Mahabharata also refers to Sabdasastra, 
Yuktisestra, Ayurveda, N ataka, —— eta. Educational | institutions 
fe r mene ‘The Rishis, however, led the 
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Education of women was still extensive. Rishi Astavakra is known 
to have converted with Brabmacharinis. Wife of Gargya and daughter 
of Sandilya showed excellent learniog, King Janaka had philosophical 
discourses with Brahmachariuie. 

A typical urban oolture wae a epecial contribution of the time. 
Ayodhya was noted for its Vedie echools. There was no illiteracy 
among Brabmine of the city. There were associations of Brahbmacharis 
(Mekhalinama Maha Saogha), They resided either in agramas or in 
licensed lodging houses. Extension lectures were often organised. 
Debates were conducted by Lokayatas. It is supposed that Ladies’ 
Club (Badbu Sangha) also existed. Dramatic society (Nataka Sangha) 
Was surely in existence. 


Thua, variegated development of education was the contribution of 
the Epic Age. 


(7) Foreigners’ account of Education in India 


India was fortuoate in having been visited in the ancient days by 
foreign travellers from different countries of the world. Many of 
them lef: recorda of facts and their own impressions about life and 
culture in ancient India. Many of the acconnts, however. do not 
contain masses of organised facts throwing light particularly on 
education. 

The esccounts left by Chinese Travellers, however, form an 
exception. With the expansion of Buddhiem to the Far East, a 
regular connection was established between Indie and China. Chinese 
echolars were naturally motivated to embark upon pilgrimages to the 
land of Buddhiem's orgin with the threefold object of (i) visiting holy 
places connected with the life and activities of the Buddha ; (ii) 
rəssiviog first hand iastraction in the scriptures from renowned 
masters of the day and (iil) collecting originala or making copies of the 
most eseential and rare scriptures. They, therefore, travelled from 
end to end of the country, visited and got admitted to famous rests of 
learning. Their firsts hand report based upon their direct personal 
knowledge is obviously of first rate importance. 


Fa-Hien on Education in 5th Century, A. D. 

Fa-Hien waa one of a company of Chinese scholars who had left for 
India to collect Vinaya Texts. From Udyana (Swat) to Tamralipti he 
found innumerable monasteries. He counted as many as 500 
Hinayana Saugharams. Mahayana schools were flourishing in the 
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Panjab. Viharas were abundant in Mathura. On the banks of the 
Yamuna there were 20 monasteries with 3000 monks. 700 monks 
were lodged in the Purushapura Vihar. Kanya Kubja (Kanouj) had 
2 Hinayana monasteries. Sravasti which originally had a university 
with 98 Viharas was still in a flourishing state. Amrapslis Vibara at 
Vaisali and Jivaka’s Vibara at Rajagriba were still active. Fa-Hien 
also mentions Sankasye,. Kusanagar. Pataliputra, Gaya, Beneras, 
Kausambi, Champa, and Tamralipti (Tamluk) ete. aa places where 
existed populated Sangharams. These Vibsras were maintained mainly 
by the laity—kings and merchant-princes. The visitor refers to copper 
plates regarding endowments of real property and grants for recurring 
expenses. 

Oral teaching was still the rule. But Fa-Hien witnessed the use of 
manuscripts at. Pataliputra and Tamralipti (where Mahayana wae 
flourishing), The traveller copied the Vinaya, Sarvyastivada rules in 
Gatha, Sanjuktabhidbarma Hridaya Sastra in Gatha, Sutras, 
Parinirvan Vaipulya Sutra, Mabasamghika Abhidharma etc. Sanskrit 
was now a popular subject of study. Under the impact of Hinduism 
and Mahayana Buddhism, stupas were conseorated in honour of 
teachers and texts. Every Vibara had an assembly hall to hold 
debates and discussions which were highly educative. Non-Buddhist 
echolare were innumerable. Fa-hien refers to 96 sorts of Vidyas to 
widen the scope of education and to provide for all comers. The 
Gupta Emperors were at the helm of a Hindu resurgence. Together 
with the Buddhist ideal of ‘Service’, the Brahbmanic ideal of “worship” 
now featured aa important objectives of education. 

Fa-Hien stayed in India from 399 to 414 A.D. Credit goes bo him 
for the opening up of a process of inward-outward flow of teachers and 
students which continued thenceforth for 1000 years. 


Jataka Reference 





Fa-Hien's account corroborates Jataka stories. It ie said in a 
Jataka story that Prince Brahmadatts of Benares went to Taxila, a 
— centre of — ‘wish 3 thousand coins as — —— 
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feacher for bis personal gains. They were spent to maintain the 
residential institutions. Some of the sebolars also enjoyed state 
scholarships. There were Day-Scholars also. Prince Junha of Benares 
was one, Householdera were also accepted as students. The roll 
strength in a college eould reach the maximum of 500, With the 
exception of Chandalar, varied types of students were accepted. 
Obviously, there wae freedom in choice of schools, and democracy in 
learning snd diecipline. Of course there were communal colleges aleo, 
for particular varnas. ‘Teaching was conducted by shifte. Cock- 
crowing was a call to study. Trained Tittiri (bird) was used in sid of 
recitation. Writing was invogue. Theory and-prectice went together. 
There was specialisation in science, arte and crafts. Special echoole 
existed at Taxila for medicine, law and military science, and at 
Benearas for musical ecience. Formal education really ended with 
debating tours. In fact, the Jateka eccount of Taxila was a represen- 
tative account of all the then famous seats of learning. 


Hiu-en-Tsang on Education in 7th Century, A. D. 


Hiu-en-Tesng stayed in India from 629 to 645 A. D. He witneeged 
the co-existence of Buddhist and Brahmanic learning (in Deva 
Temples), and sleo Hinayana and Mahayana education in monasteries. 
Resurgent Brabmaniem made Hiu-en to designate India as a Brabmana 
Countiy- Yet, there were many eects samenget the Hindus. Study of 
the Vedas was widely in vogue. Oral teaching was generally the 
practice although thovght provoking questicne inhibited simple rote. 
Studenthocd continued as long as 30+. State and people held 
learning in high eeteem. Scholera were not wanting who pursued 
learning for the sake of learning. Finiehed scholars left the world to 
serve the world. 

Hiu-en-Teang found innumerable monasteries throughout India, 
from Bsmien in Certral Atia to Temraliyti and Karpatuverpa in 
Bengal. There were mary Vibaras in the North-Western regions +ø. 
Gandhar, Puebksleveti. Purutheyore, Tsxila, Katbmir. There were 
Vibaras in Negarkot, Kepilavattu, Neyal ard the Himalsyen ard ub- 
Himalayan regione. With Krnyskubjia, Ayodhya, Prayag, Varanasi, 
Sarpath etc. the present U. P. did not lag behind. Gaya, Nalanda, 
Mungbyr led the field in Biber, Samatat, Tamralipti snd Rektsmrittika 
Vibsra in Kernasuvarna attracted pilgrims to Bengal. And there 
were morasteries st Jalerdter erd Multen in tke Prnjeb ; Aréhra 
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and Vengi, Vezwada, the Chala country, Kookan in the south : 
Maharastra, Barooch, Malwa, Valabhi, Sarat. Ujjain in western 
India: Chitore in Rajasthan ; Sind on the western borders ani 
Kamrup in the east. Thus, there waa a network of monasteries 
covering the length and breadth of Indis. Excluding the dilapidated 
and deserted ones, there were 5000 monasteries in working conditions 
with a resident strength of 1079380 Hinayana monks and 101200 
Mahayana monks. The strength of Hinayana and Mahayaaa sects was 
thus almost even. This total strength of 212130 monks was devoted 
to the cause of education. 

These movasteries produced some of the greatest leaders of 
Buddhism viz. Bhadaota of Kashmir, Chandravarma of Jalandhar, 
Viryasena of Kanyakubja, Prajnsbhadra near Nalanda ete, Bhikkus 
from Ceylon acquired erudition at Kanchipuram. 

Syllabus for higher education was suited to the particular sect. Of 
course there was interdenominational study as well as non-scripiural 
study. Rote method still dominated. But understanding, expounding 
and detating capacities were fostered by rewards for which the 
scholars were classified in grades. Compulsory manual work was 
controlled by Karmadana. Exemptions were allowed on the ground 
of superior intellectual attainments. Spiritual exercise was sect-based. 
Mark of respect was bestowed for success in public examination before 
an assembly of wonke. Public assemblies of Monks helped the 
interchange ofideas- Dinnaga, Shilabhadra, Gunamati, Dharmapala 
eto. acquired fame by defeating formidable rivala at euch assemblies. 

The account given above is that of higher education. Hiu-en-Teang 
bimeelf gives an account of primary education. The texts for primary 
education were (i) Siddham (Sanskrit alphabet and words), (ii) at 7+ 
the great Sutras of the 5 sciences e.g- Vyakarana, Silpasthana Vidya. 
Chikitsha. Hetu (logic). Adbyatma Vidya (inner self). 


I-Tsing’s Supplementary Account 


I-Tsing who arrived in 672 A. D, supplemented Hiu-en-Teang. He 
covered a lesser area than Hiu-en had done. He, however, earned a 
meticulous koowledge of Sanskri and Grammar. The popularity of 
Brahmanism and Sanakrit caused the traveller to designate India sa & 
Brabmana Rastra and Sanskrit ae a Brabmana Language. 
= LTsing gives « more detailed account of elementary — 
samak Six months were spent for Siddbirastu (alphabet and 
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syllables). For 8 months from 8+ the child learnt Panini’s Sutrae 
which were followed by Dhatu. From 10+ be studied Khilas for 2 
years. At about 15+ be studied Javaditya ani Kaeikabritti which 
were followed by Composition, Logie. Metaphysics, Jatakamala and 
Nagarjuna. Lastly came the 5 Vidyas. 

This elementary education was followed by bifurcated bigher 
studiese—({i) Religion, (il) Grammar which comprised Mahabhasya, 
Bhartriberi Sastrae, Bhartrihari Vakyapadiya and Bhartribari Veda. 
He who completed this total course became a Bahu Sruts. Instrue- 
tion was imparted according to academic age and experience. The 
Upasaka was promoted to the status of a Pravrajita and thence to 
Sramanera, Full ordination. was held at 20+. After completion of 
studies and adoption of the Mahasiias, the scholar became an 
Upasampanna. Further studies in Pratimokeha, Vinaya, Sastras and 
Sutras, however, continued ondlessly. Monks were compulsorily to 
study Matricheta, Buddhscharita Kavya of Asvaghosa, Yoga and Logic 
ete. Monka were graded secording to academic attsinments in the 
ascending order of Sramanera, Bhikku. Sthavira and Bahueruta. 
Privileges were graded according to ranks. I-Tsing also names 
Nalanda and Valabbi as the most successful monasteries of the time. 
Monks could change their allegience from one to anotherymonaatery if 
they liked. Routine life was controlled by a devica of measuring time, 
with ‘Vela Chakra’. Every monastery maintained a register. Self 
Govt. was the aecepted mode of administration. In addition to 
Debating Halls, the royal courts very often provided for intellectual 
tournaments. The maxim for the tescher wae, “Rather be a buteber 
than be a priest who gives others foll ordination and leaves them 
untaught.”” The Sangharams aleo provided educa*ion of Brahmacharia 
and Manavas (white robed houzebold students). Thus the — 
was placed above creed, and culture above church.’ 

I-Tsing visited Iodia only 27 years after Hiu-en-Taang haa left. 
Things could not bave basically changed in the intervening period. 
Hence, the accounts of Hiu-en-Teang and I-T-iog together give a total 
picture of 7th Century education in India. 


(8) Education of Women in ancient India 


The Vedio age is specially credited with the freedom it had granted 
to. women. This was a notable element of early Aryan civilisation. 
‘Women participated in sacrificial rituals, They enjoyed the privilege 
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of receiving education. Even Vedic knowledge was nob out of bounds 
for them. Wives of Rishis were partners with their husbands in 
spiritual activities. Their daughters received education on equal 
terms with other residential pupils. Learned women were called 
Rishikas or Brahmavadinis. Vedic India produced a host of such 
luminaries as Romasha. Lopa, Apsla, Kadru, Viswabara, Sabitri, 
Devjani, Maitreyee, Gargi. 

Girle were given the privilege of passing through the Upanayana 
ceremony. Rg Veda refers to the marriage of eduoated girls. 
Educated daughters were considered as asgete. Learned grooms were 
sought for educated brides. The Bribadaranyaka Upanishada refers 
to the urge for education of girls. Sama and Yajurvedas refer to 
Brahmacharya of virgins. The Taittareya Upanishada shows that 
married women enjoyed the right to participate in learned discourses. 
Yajnavalkya’s wife was famous for her erudition. Yajnavalkya him- 
gelf held learned debates with Gargi at King Janaka’s court. 


Due to internal social upheavals and external invasiones, the 
freedom of women is known to have been underminded to some extent 
in the lasb phase of Pre-Chrietian and early phase of Christian era- 
But the whole fleld of Smriti literature wae still open to them. There 
ia reference in Srauta Sutra and Gribya Sutra that women could utter 
mantras. Jaimini's Purvamimanea shows that women enjoyed equal 
sacrificial rights with men. Hemadri refers to Vidya and Dharmaniti 
being mastered by women. Madhavacharya refers to Upanayana at 8 
years, 


The tradition continued unabated to the Epic age. Astayakre 
held discourses with Brahmacharinis. Daughters of Sandilya and 
Gargys were learned Brabmacharinis. Bhikebuni Sulava’s learned 
discussions with king Janaka is worth noting. Sramani Savari was 
another example of women's erudition. Ohitrangada was a genius 
in military arte. Subbadrea was an expert chariot driver. Draupadi, 
Savitri, Pramila ete. were learned ladies. Culinary arts, fine arts and 
music were epecial fielda for women, This tradition of music and 
dance continued in a degenerated form in the middle sges in the 
Debadasi system. 


Becauee of its very nature, Buddhism in its early days had not 


| — attention to the educational privileges of women. Celebacy 


being an essential element of Budbhistic education. 
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there was a sharp decline in the extent of women's education. In 
fact. women had not been considered as equal to men. They were 
rather shunned. 

Upon pleadings from Ananda and Mabaprajapati, the Buddha 
relented and permitted the acceptance of women students. But they 
were placed under special regulations aud limitations in separate 
Vibaras. Yet, Buaddhistic India produced as gulaxy of learned women 
like Amrapali of Vaieali, Supriya cf Varanasi. Uppala ete. There were 
famous women teachers too, viz-Mahaprajapati, Sujata, Soma, 
Anupama, Khema, Kisha. They also created literature still known 
as Therigatha. But the rise of towns and Sresthis bad an adverse 
effect upon the broad education of the day. Many women of cultural 
talent had to turn public dancers. This sensuous degeneration evi- 
dently tarnished India’s brilliant tradition in women's education. 
specially in the fine arts. 


(9) Professional and vocational Education 


The combination of Para Vidya and Apara Vidya constituted the 
wholeness of ancient Indian education The Rishis were conscious of 
worldly duties. They placed emphasis upon creation of “wealth”. 
Cattle-breeding had been held in high esteem in the earliest days. 
With the growth of urban life and social complexities concomitant 
with oaste-divisione analogous with vocational specialisation, the 
importacce of secular studies obviously increased Sixtyfour arts were 
known to the ancien§ Hindus. With the rise of powerful monarchies, 
some professions and careers acquired added importance. 

Ayurveda was one such profession. Formalised Asurvedie study 
wae open to all with requisite qualifications. Quickness of under- 
etandin:, clearness of vision, keenness of intelligence, presence of mind, 
morality, capacity of basio studies, professional apitudes and some 
grounding in the Sastras were considered as essential qualifications 
for admission. The training was both theoretical and practical. 
Acquaintance with indigenous flora for the preparation of drugs wag 
emphasised. Charaka, Sasrut, Jivaka were products of this educative- 
process. 

. Military career was similarly open to all, although the intake was 
— mainly from amongst the Kehatriyas. The Upansyana ceremony for 
oo military education was separately codified. Each entrant had to 
J adopt one particular weapon as symbol. For the Brahminit was the 
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bow, for the Kshatriya it was the sword, for the Vaisva the epear. and 
for the Sudra., the olub. The initiation ceremony was known as 
‘Chhurika Bandiana’, The teacher had to be exper$ in as many aa 
7 weapons. Brahmin teachers also tanght the theories and practices 
of military scieuce. Acharya Drona may be cited as an example. 


Professional education of the Vaisyas was mainly of the commercial 
type. Apart from studying certain scriptures and texts, they had 
particularily to be well versed in accounting, weights and measures, 
nature, quality and use value of the articles of merchandise, the 
genuineness and values of stones and jewele. They were expected to 
bs acquainted with topography and transport as well as multiple 
languages and dialects. 


Training for manual and industrial production was well organised, 
There was a twofold development in this field. Apprenticeship was 
extensively in vogue. The residential trainee had to take an oath of 
fidelity and loyalty while the master accented the responeibiliby of 
training and maintaining the student. It, therefore, resembled the 
Gurukul system, each family secretly preserving ite “trick of brade". 
The second line of development was the crowth of guilds. There is 
ample literary evidence of the existence of Krishi Sangh, Gonalak 
Sangh, Vanik — Silpi Sangh, Karigar Sangh, Nartaka Sangh and 
the like. 


The ancient Hindus were conversant with 64 arts. Pali literature 
refere to 18 arts. The Arthasastra of Kautilys gives an elaborate 
account of the various arts and crafts viz, weaving and spinning, 
mineral and metal industries, sandal, wool, wood and silk industries. 
irrigated agriculture ete. Evidently, simple division of labour had 
advaneed far in that period, 


Altbough the fundamental aim in Buddbistic education was 
renunciation. the impact of the secular demands of life could not be 
denied. Hence, education in the arts and crafts continued and 
flourished also in the Buddhiatic system. Nalanda is known to have a 
‘department of Arts. The names of Dhiman and Bitpal are associated 
with it. Architecture in tbe form of Stupas, Chaityas and i 
wasa a special contribution of this era. It was during the Gu ba a 
— eras that Indian arts and architecture influenced 
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(10) Curricular deveiopment in ancient Indian education. 


The curriculum reflects the aime of education. Such studies and 
activities are included in the curriculum as are considered contributory 
to the attainment of objectives. It was natural that the curriculum 
in the early Vedic stage would be dominated by Vedic scriptures which 
were spiritual in nature, and were suppoeed to illumize the vision of 
the student. Ab the same time, there is no denying that the curriculum 
has a close relation with social life and social needs, because all 
edacation must be socially purposive. Ancient Indien curriculum 
represents the combination of both these factors. 

Education in the earliest phase was cosmic in nature. Through 
long years of practical experience, the early Aryans developed a 
system of knowledge embodied in their eacrificial hymns (Mantras) 
which they uttered during sacrifices in oblatory propitiation addressed 
to the mighty elements of nature who were determioents of bumen 
existence. These mantras were compiled in Sambitas—Rik, Sama. 
Yaju, Atharva. The Sambitas constituted the early Vedic curriculum. 
With the gradual rige of the Vedangas (Sikaha. Kalpa. Vyakarana, 
Nirukta, Chhanda, Jyotisha), the learning matter further expanded. 
The Aranyaka was similarly included in course of time. 


The field of learning further branched out inthe Later Vedic 
phase. Subsidiary subjects like Astronomy, Astrology, Botany, 
Geometry, Higher Mathematics etc. became separately integrated. 
Simultaneously, the Upaniabadas acquired a final shape, thereby 
expanding the curricular limits. 

The Sutra period followed the three earlier periods in order— 
Chhanda, Mantra, Brahmans. Extensive Smriti aod Sruti litera- 
ture was the special contribution of thie period. Grihya, Srauta, 
Dharma. Sulya Sutras became independent snbjects of study. 
Supplementaries i.e. Parisista, Prayssas, Paddhati. Karika, Aun- 
kramani further widened the field of knowledge. The growth of 
Sutra literature led to a concomitant growth of commentaries i.e. 
Vashya literature (viz. “‘Patanjali's Mababhasys’’). Secular studies 
were simultaneously formalised aa Upa Vedas, A special contribution 
of this age of specialisation was the rise of specislised Satra schools 


and teachers. 


Industrial, vocational snd professional education received special 
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of a fullfedsged Asrama, e.g. Political Science, Military Science. 
Astronomy, Botany, Transport ete. shows that education, by that 
time, was departmentalised on the basis of curricular contents. 

Education of the Kshatriyss was also a prominent feature of this 
period. The Pandavas studied all the Vedas, various Sastras, Niti, 
Itihasa—Purana, Family laws, General laws, Nyaya, Writing. 
Painting and exercises in jumping, swimming, elepbant-horse-chariot 
riding ete. The Mahabharata also refers to Sabdasastre, Yuktisastra, 
Ayurveda, Nataka, Kavya etc. Similarly, the education of the Vaisya 
received a special impstuse in this period. It is a matter of conjecture 
how wide the curriculum had become in course of its evolution, by the 
accumulation of new contents at-every stage. 

The full-ledged Grahmanic curriculum consisted of tha 3 
Vedas, 6 Vedangas. Brahmana, YVedanta—Upanishadas, Vakovakya, 
[tihasa-Purana, Akhyan, Anvakhyan, Vyakhyan, Gatha, Kebatra 
Vidya, Rashi, Nakshatra Vidya, Bhuta Vidya, Sarpa Vidya, Daiva 
Vidya, Brabma Vidya, Devajana Vidya. Nidhi, Sutra and various arte 
and crafts. From this vast panorama, there was election for the 
different castes in different phases of development. Standardieation of 
knowledge was attained to a great extent, as is evident from the three 
expressions—Alpsprajns, Madhysmaprajus, Mahaprejos. Similarly, 
the standard of graduation was ageessed at three levela— Vidya 
Soataka, Vrata Snataka, Vidya-Vrata Snataka. 

Baddhistic carriculum, like Brahmsanic carriculum. bad started 
with scripjures—Tripitakas (Sutta, Dharma, Vinaya) as its core. 
Baddhistic education had basically been designed as education for 
reounciation. But Buddhistic education had to coexist with 
Brahmanic education by competition. Buddhist scholars had to 
defend their faith in public debates against Brahmanic challenge. 
Hence they required to know much of Brabmapic learning-matter 
siso. Brahmanic subjects of study were thus Gradually included in 
the Buddhisetic curriculum. Milinda Panho throws much light upon 
the then Buddhistie curriculum which consisted of Tripitekes, the 4 | 
Vedas, Itihasa, Lexicography, Prosody, Phonetics, Grammar, Astro- 
nowy, Astrology, Medicine, Panini ete. The 5 Vidyas—Sabde, · 
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mentation to each other. Two systems in the same body-politic 
responding to varied social demands became inter-related through 
interpolation of subject content. With the growth of masa popularity, 
Buddhistic education acquired a aecular bias and incorporated secular 
subjects. Hindu resurgence caused a re-assertion of modified Sanskrit 
which now secured a proper place in Buddhbistic education. The story 
of Nagarjuna’s education shows how a echolar could master both the 
fields of learning. Brahmanic scholarship could be followed by 
Buddhiatie scholarship. 

The non-sectarian and comprehensive general education in the 
glorious days of Buddhism included Hindu and Bouddha philosophy. 
Medicine, Law, Polity, Jatakamala ete. Thue, everything from 
Philosophy to Grammer and fine arta found place in Buddhistic 
eurriculum. 


(11) Para and Apara Vidya 


Although in general terms the Vedas are considered to have 
constituted Para Vidya and other studies contributing towards a 
successful material life constituted Apara Vidya, the ancient Rishis did 
not accept even the Vedas as Para Vidya. 


Probahana, eon of King Jibala says that Rik, Sama, Yoju. 
Atharva, Sikaha. Kalpa, Vyakarapa and such other studios are but 
Apara Vidya. Only that which imparte direct knowledge of the 
Brahma i.e. Pure and unadulterated Brahma Vidya alone is Para Vidya. 
In Kathopanishada Yama says, “The Spirit cannot be attained by a 
study of the Vedas. Even vast knowledge or genius cannot expound 
it.” In Mundakopanishada Angira says, “There are twoclasees of 
knowledge, Para Vidya and Apara Vidya. Rik, Sama, Yoju, Atharva 
Vedes, Sikeha, Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Chhands, Jyotieha and 
everything like them belong tothe category of Apara Vidya. Only 
that ie Para Vidya which causes the attainment of the Parama 
Parusa.” Uddalak also did nob consider that Vedic knowledge was 
Para Vidya. Only pure and heavenly knowlede was Para Vidya. 


In Ohhandogya Upanishada, Narada says to Sanatakumara that be 

had mastered the four Vedas, the fifth veda (i.e, Itihasha Purana), 
Grammar, Mathematice, the Vedangae, soil ecience, military science, 
magic, the arts, logic, ethics, astronomy. fine arts snd crafts eto. 

He had become a master of Mantras i.e. a learned man. Yet he could 
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not know his self. One who has knowledge of the Supreme, may have 
knowledge of bis own self. Such a person rises above agopy caused by 
a sense of non-fulfilment. Sanatakumars said that Narada’s knowledge 
consisted of some symbole of objects, not real and complete knowledge. 

Sanata kumara then defines a hierarahy of knowledge. Speeh is 
supsrior to symbolic words. The mind is superior to speech. The 
greatest power of the mind is imagination. The frst stage is mental 
proposition, which is followed by thought; speech is accordingly 
controlled ; then comes execution of work. Evidently, ‘Chitta’ is 
euperior to mind and its proposition. Dhyana is superior to Chitta. 
because Dhyana means concentration, the highest power of Chitta. 
From maturity of Dhyana comes Scientific and specialised knowledge 3 
which leads to mental and spiritual strength, only which may attain 
the Supreme. He who has knowledge ofthe Supreme is “Ativadi"’. 
Everything other than knowledge of the Supreme is changeable and 


perishable. 
(12) The Gurukul 


“As the aim of education. so is the school” may be accepted as a 
dictam. Salvation, illumination and enlightenment constituted the 
basic aim of education in ancient India. But education was also 
deliberately designed inetraction, influence and training with immediate . 
objectives. Hence education meant Sikeha (learning to recite), 
Adhyayansa (going near the teacher), Vinaya (living out in a parti- 
cular way). Although the ultimate aim of education was merger with 
the Universal through “self realisation”, yet proximate aime were 
(i) ineuleation of sosial and civio duties through hospitality and 
charitability (so that a sense of dependence upon society might 
develop), and (ii) character formation through instruction, training. 
hero worship snd emulation of persons possessed of ideal character. 
This was impossible in any Day School. Ancient India, therefore, 
developed a typical system of residential pupilege ab teacher's house, 
Thia was the Gurukul system. 

Gurukul meant residence in teacher’s houge for education — 
Upenayane till the Samavartaos, This was the period of — 
_ oe spirit of ‘Gurokul’ was implied in the Upsnayana system itself. 

- Gurukule were not always situated in foreste. In thè majority — 
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secluded surroundings. Clusters of Gurukuls developed in certain 
localities. These were the “Agrahara” settlements. The Gurukul 
admitted students only after a stage of their maturity. Evidently they 
were institutions of higher learning, not elementary 3 Re. alone. 
Residential studentship was a matter of rule. Yet. local students 
were not always required to lodge. 


The Gurukul implied the recognition of the -value of habit, 
routine, imitation, sympathy and suggestion. By emulation of the 
elderly scholars. the younger learners developed an association with 
the school. Belongingness to the school’s tradition ensured the 
growth of an espiri de corps. Discipline was a natural phenome- 
non of such a life. The student hed to contribute his labour to 
keep the Gurukul going. This was inherent in the concept of 
“Asrama”. Instruction was individualised and educetion was free of 
tuition charges. (Upon completion of education the student could 
pay homage to the Guru). 


Such a system of schooling meant the teacher's position of bigh 
esteem and authority. He was the father-substitute for the pupils. 
He had to be an embodiment of intellectual and spiritual ideale. He 
alone determined the admission of students, and he alone was the 
final examiner and judge. Obviously he was guided by the Laws of 
Duty. The teacher bad to be spiritually qualified and well versed. He 
had to adopt the pupil and lead him to light. He looked after the 
necessary comfort of the pupil and he wae the sole arbiter, rewarder 
and punisher. 


The student, on hie part, had to be similarly guided by laws of 
duty. He had to beg, keep the sacred fire burning and tend the 
cattle. To sleep in day time wae illegal for him. He had to rige 
earlier and go to bed later than the preeeptor did. His hours of study 
were fixed. Serving the teacher was his incumbent duty. Above all, 
he had to observe Brahmacharya. 


Such a school-life ensured character-formation through direct, 
personal and continuous contact between teacher and pupil. The 
negative factors of family life were eliminated. Yet it was not a nega- 
tion of family life, because the student, in the “antevasin” period, 
belonged to the Guru’s family. The personal angularities of pampered 
children were toned down in the collective life in Gurukul. The 
etudent was thus socialised and transformed into a complete man, _ 
4 
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The Gurukul cannot be compared with the monasteries of 
mediaeval Europe, nor with the Buddhist Vihareas. While the Vihara 
prepared the student for final renunciation, the Brahmanic Gurukul 
sent the student back to society. It is nor seven comparable with 
modern Gurukul or Asramic institutions built upon traditional 
patterns. The Hindu Gurukul conformed to Hindu scheme of life. 
It served a distinctive purpose and therefore lived long. 


(18) Teacher-pupil Relation in Ancient India 


Much importance was attached to the Alma mater in ancient 
India because of the very concept and sim of education. The teacher's 
role wae to lead the pupil from darkness, removing the cover of the 
lamp of learning, thus letting out the light. The teacher caused the 
intellectual rebirth of the pupil. Hence he was beld in high esteem. 
He was the spiritual and intellectual father. (The Upanishadas are 
replete with stories of devotion. The case of Kikalavya may also be 
cited. Jaina and Buddhist stories tell the same tale). 

This reverence was natural, because—(i) teaching was oral and 
direct, (ii) for spiritual salvation the pupil had to depend absolutely 
upon the path-finding teacher, (iil) professional teaching was imparted 
under personal guidance, and (ivy) pupil's practical apprenticeship was 
widely in vogue. 

This reverence wae inatitufionalised through Upansyans. Gurukul, 
Samavartana, and concept of life-long studentship. 

The teacher required no special professional training other than 
what he received through the monitorial system and public debates. 
But he had to he highly qualified with an ideal character, patience, 
impartiality, sound knowledge and life-long atudy. For his profes- 
sional efficiency he was required to have fluent delivery, ready wib, 
capacity to instantaneously expound intricate problems. He had to 
possess the capacity to inspire his pupil. Moreover, the teacher had 
to abide by an unwritben professional code. He accepted no regular 
fees (although a meagre honorarium wae nob illegal or immoral). He 
had to give the pupil all he knew and confess hie shortcomings. Hence 
he was held in high esteem. "ER. 

A lieb of teacher's duties would be very long indeed. He wag 
associated with his pupil in filial relation. Being the pupil’a spiritual 
father, he had immense moral responsibility. His extra-academic 
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duties were many. Particularly he was the guardian of the student's 
health, habit and conduct. He maintained the etudent and nursed 
bim in his ailment. He could not look for any fixed income. The 
income came from sacrifices and gifts. 

Non-commercial teachership endowed the teacher with in- 
herent rights regarding absolute control of the institution, including 
admission, expulsion and punishment. The teacher datermined the 
curriculum, syllabus and methods of teaching. He was the sole 
examiner and judge of the srudent’s proficiency. 

On the pupil's side, there were corresponding duties. He had te 
observe the decorum and rules of conduct. The student's daily life 
included morning retuals, prayers, begging and studying at fixed hours, 
In the evening, the student had to take physical exercises. Students 
of practical subjects bad to spend much time in workshops. 

The student could not progress in knowledge without rendering 
service. The pupil had to get up and salute the teacher whenever the 
two met. He had always to take a lower seab. Personal service to 
the teacher was compulsory. Service extended also to the teacher's 
home, the Asrama or the whole Tapovans. Rules of discipline had to 
be strictly adhered to. The student could not backbite the teacher 
although he could correct the teacher if the latter was in fault. Only 
in extreme cases could he revolt and leave the teacher. The duties, 
bowever, did not hamper studies, because the relation was direvt, 
cordial and intimate. The relation continued in after-life. The student 
frequently called on the teacher who paid return visits. 

In Baddhistic education this relationship continued in the main. 
All monks had to beg. Novices (Samaners) had to do menial work. 
The atudent had to rise early, prepare and serve the teacher's meal, 
wash his bowl, and accompany him in his begging round. He had to 
follow the teacher at a partioular distance and could not talk or do 
anything unless asked by the teacher. 

The teacher in his turn had to help the pupil intellectually and 
spiritually. He bad to supyly the necessities. But he had the right 
to expel the pupil for lack to shame, reverence, devotion, morals and 
respect for the Upadhyaya. But some changes in the relationship 
occured due to the democratic element in Buddhistic education. The 
student now enjoyed the right to criticise or even revolt if the teacher 
left the Sangh or inspired the pupil to do immoral or irreligious 
things. Moreover, extreme punishment upon the pupil could now be 
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awarded by the Chapter (i.e. Vihara Council). Thus, the change was 
from monarchical to oligarchioal administration. 

On the whole. Tesacher-Pupil relation, in both the systems was 
direct, cordisl and intimate. It served the scheme and system of 
education admirably. 


(14) Teacher and Pupil as referred to in the Upanishadas 


Upanishadik stories speak eloquently of the position of the Guru 
in the scheme of education. The story of Satyakama tells over and 
again that the satisfaction of the Guru brings salvation and light. The 
Taittiriya says, “Tapasya is Brabma sud Guru is Acharya. The 
Brahma himself is the preceptor of the deyoted Tapasvi. Brahma 
unfolds Himself to such a devotee.” 

Uddalak says to Swetaketu, “No theoretical dogma comes to clear 
understanding and beyond doubts unless the student places absolute 
reliance upon and devotion to the Acharya. Devotion, like a loving 
mother, shields the Brahmachari from all evile and dangers.” ‘Place 
absolute reliance upon me —is a great dictum. 

Uddalak says, ‘He who gets the Acharya's blessings, comes to 
know the truth. The Acharya is a great theorebiclan, the kindest 
Guru. With bis blessings the blind seekers of truth find knowledge of 
the self and attain salvation.” 

Hiranyanabha, the Prince of Kosala, had approached Rishi Sukesha 
with some queries. Without hiding hie own limitations the latter 
approached Rishi Pippalada. The son of a king and the son of a Rishi 
were equal seekers of the Brahma. After raceiving knowledge of the 
Brahma from Pippalada, his disciples said, “You ferried us across the 
river of ienorance. You are our father!” Similarly, Narada received 
the knowledge of the Brahma from Sanatakumara, By previous 
tapasya Narada had freed himself of anger and jealousy. Sanata 
kumara helped him to see light beyond the limits of darkness. 

On the other side of the shield there is ample testimony of devoted 
pupilage. The story of Jabala Satyakama and Rishi Goutama esta- 
blishes the victors of “Truth”. The lesson is, “He who is unflinching 
to truth is Brahmin. Character ia greater than gotra.” (Uttisthata, 
Jagrata, Prapya Barean Nibodhata—ia a memorable lesson for all 
studenta in all the agea). ) 

The Chhandogya defines the vidyarthi as “Samitpani”. Indra bad 
to perform Brahmacharya for 101 years. In fact, the firet and fore- 
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most duty of the disciple was the observance of Brahmacharya. The 
body, the senses, even the mind were but vebicles of the epirit. ` The 
method to attain that spirit was Brahmacharya. There were three 
recognised paths to the acquisition of knowledge—strict brahmacharya 
end prolonged devotion, the presentation of huge wealth and cattle 
to the preceptor as “pronami”, repaying knowledge by impartation of 
knowledge. The pupil unflinchingly followed anyone of these paths. 

In the Chhandogys again Uddalak says to Swetaketu, “The best 
time to attain knowledge of the Brabma by devotion and concentrated 
meditation of the Brahma ig adolescence. He who attains this 
knowledge is really learned and wise. The Rishis only are learned and 
wise.” In fact, birth in a Brahmin family did not make one a Brahmin 
in those days. On the contrary, people castigated one who, inspite of 
being a Brahmin’s son, was devoid of the knowledge of the Vedas or 
of the practice of brahmacharysa. He was called a “Brahmabandhu’. 
A Dwijabandhu or Brahmabandbu was a Brabmin by birth, not by 
qualities or performances. He was almost as outcaste as a Sudra. 

Sanata Kumara saye to Narada, “Manana is impossible without 
Sraddha. Without devotion there can be no Sraddhs. Unflinching 
performance of duties only may bring about concentrated devotion. It 
ia nob sufficient to remember the precepts of the teacher, they must be 
translated into practice, and life must he lived accordingly. Only 
then will come success. To perform duty, one must find pleasure in 
the performance of duties. Only the “unlimited” briogs happiness, the 
limited cannot. (Bhumaiba Sukbam, Nalpe Sukhamasti). Unlimited 
and eternal happiness should be the aim of life. The unlimited is 
above decay ; the limited is earthly and subject to decay, destruction 
and death. He who strives to attain the Spirit in this fashion may 
ultimately attain it.” 

The pupila in ancient India strove to attain the Brahma in this 
fashion and lived a life accordingly. 

So keen was the pupils’ urge for knowledge that they even 
submitted to Kshatriya Preceptors for Brahma Vidya. Swetaketu 
waa the son of Gautama who was the eon of Aruna. Swetaketu had 
acquired knowledge of the Vedas, but failed to acquire Brahma Vidya. 
Probahana, son of King Jibala unreservedly imparted that knowledge 
to him. In facb, Gautama was the firet Rishi, who, for the eake of 
knowledge submitted to Kehatriya Preceptors. Five Rishie had 
received knowledge of the Atma and Brahma from King Aswapati. 
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Uddalaka son of Aruna failed to give right anawers to some queries 
and unhesitatingly went to King Aswapati as a student. Similar ig 
the story of Balaki and King Ajatasatru of Kashi. 

Serious learners were not reluctant to learn from Nari Rishis. all 
of whom even did not belong to upper castes. Devisukta was the 
creation of Bak. Female preceptors became Brahma Vadinis and Veda 
Vadinis and were invited to debates. The story of Gargi stands 
testimony to the truth that they interpreted Atma and pupils 
devotedly received lessons from them, 


(15) Methods of Teaching 


The method of teaching is a direct outcome of the aim of education, 
the type of school and the learning matter. The content of Brahmanic 
learning consisted mainly of Mantra. Mantras had to be recited with 
correch pronunciation and accent. Hence recitation was the funda- 
mental method in Brahmanic education. In fach, effective recitation 
developed as a fine art. 

But, recitation did not mean simple rote. The Rishis placed special 
empbasis upon comprehension. Any recitation without undrstanding 
the inner meaning of Rik was equivalent to Aparavidya. The inner 
meaning was explained by the teacher through series of intelligent 
answers to questions raised by the student. Lastly self study and 
concentrated meditation constituted the best methad of acquiring inner 
knowledge. 

But acquistion of knowledge was not enough. Inner spiritual 
insight of the Absolute could be acquired only through revelation. 
Revelation was possible only when desires and illusions ended. Suppre- 
ssion of desire came through Sannyas and Yoga. The learner had to 
conquer his passions by chastity, austerity, poverty and penance. 

In the Vedic-Brahmanic system, even in the matter of methods of 
teaching and learning, great atress was placed upon Brahmacheryasa. In 
the Bribadaranyaka it is said that there could be no knowledge with- 
out power, and no power or energy without Brahmecharys. Obhan- 
dogya also speaks in the same vein. Jabala Satyakama says to 
Gosruti,—“Pran is above speech, (Vakys), eyes, ears, mind and sex. 
Practise canjama of Prana, Through Dhyana and Samadhi comes 
knowledge of self.” Yama says to Nachiketa, “the body (Sarira) is the 
chariot, Atma the charioteer, Buddhi the driver, Mana the bridle 
and the senses the horses.” —— ink is greater then the 
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senses, Buddhi is greater than mind, Prekribti ie greater than Buddhi, 
Purusha is greater than Prakriti’, In the Taittiriya, Bhrigu (son of 
Baruna) says, “to attain the Brahma, one must seek with Mana (i.e. 
Dhyana), Prana (i.e. Aradhana) and Sarira (i.e. Tapasys)". Reference 
May again be made to Yama who saye, “The spiritual cannot be 
attained with the temporal. One must try to attain the desired end 
rather than be sabisfied with what is easily achievable. The journey to 
the end demands self control through Days, Dana, Damyat. 


Teaching in the Buddhistic system too, was individualised. Each 
Saman had to choose an Acharya (of 10 years experience). Learning 
by heart, in the form of rote, prevailedin this system too. But new 
elements were introduced in the form of reading, explanation, sermons 
and examinations. The students were encouraged to compose poems. 
Fa Hien refers to the value attached to rational thinking. The system 
was 80 Organised that in course of receiving education, the learner 
acquired teaching ability too. This procesas was facilitated by discus- 
sions very often held. Self study was the ultimate stage in the process 
of education. Preaching Bhikkus had to defend their faith againet 
onsloughts from banner-holders of other faiths. Hence, the exercise 
of debating capacity was specially attended to. Honour wae bestowed 
upon one that could vanquish the opponent. Expert debaters and 
talkers were classified and honoured accordingly. Seminara and con- 
ferences of the Rectors of Vibaras were often held, Learned sssem blies 
were patronised by kings. Hiu-en-Teang refers to such assemblies at 
Prayag under the patronege of Harehavardban. Education of a 
Buddhist student ended with an educational and debating tour. 


Evidently, the methode of Buddhist education were not mechanical. 
nor tyrrannousg. 


(16) Yoga as a method of learning 


The ancient Rishis believed in an eternal moral order and four 
noble truths that (i) there wae suffering, (ii) there was cause of 
suffering, (iii) there was cessation of suffering, (iv) there was the 
ultimate certainty of salvation, 


Ignorance was one of the causes of suffering because it meant 
bondage. Henes knowledge meant freedom. Knowledge of the ulti- 
mate might be acquired only by continued and concentrated contem- 
plative meditation. Concentration was ensured by self control. Self 
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control meant control of impulses, and observance of Sanjama, ‘The 
technique was Yoga. 

‘Tapas’ meant annihilation of desires, for direct realisation of truth 
through renunciation, sacrifices and penances. The process was 
Brahmacharya, during which the learner hed to practise Sravana, 
Manana, Nididbyasana. Evidently, higher knowledge was attainable 
throagh renunciation and meditation. Knowledge of Atman came by 
revelation through Yoga. The pre-requisites were (i) annihilation of 
desires and (ii) annihilation of illusions. This came through Sannyase 
$.@. cashing off. Yoga meant withdrawal of organs from objects of 
sense and concentrating them on inner gelf, to free oneself from plura- 
lity and to secure union with Atman. 

The system is a consequence of the doctrine of the Upaniehadas in 
which the highest end is knowledge of self and identity with Atman. 
To attain that end. the Yogi had purposely to dissolve the ties with the 
illusory world of phenomena (Samsara) and practise self concentration 
(Yoga). Thus, Sannyasa and Yoga were remarkable inventions of the 
genius of fhe Indian people. The first sought to suppress desire, the 
second was based on the consciousness of plurality and the desire for 
self-realisation. 

Kathopanishada defines the terms Atman, Sarira. Buddbi. Manas, 
Indriya. Atma rides in the chariot of Sarira. Buddhi is the driver. 
Indriyas are the horses, Manas the reins. Hence. Indriyas, out of 
control are like vicious horses. According to this analysis, therefore, 
higher than the senses are the objects of senses : higher than this 
is Manse ; then higher is Buddhi ; and still higher is the great Self. 
‘Katha’ explains Yoga as control of senses and Yogi as “Apramatta”. 
Bribadaranyaka explains Yoga as santa, danta, uparata, titikeha, 
gamahita. “Chhandogva™ explains Pratyahara as the resting of oll 
sensos in ‘Atman’. “Maitra” refers to “Sadanga Yoga’ viz. Agana. 
Praniyams, Pratyahira, Dhyana. Dhirana end Samadhi. 

In post-Vedic times, Yoga was developed and elaborated into a 
formal system by Patanjali (ref : Patanjali's Yoga Sutra). The system 
implies several angas i.¢. external practices, e.g. (i) Yama (discipline). 
(ii) Niyama (self restraint), (iii) Asana (sitting), (iv) Pranayama (regu- 
lation of breath), (v) Pratyabara (suppression), (vi) Dhbārana (concen- 
tration of attention), (vii) Samadhi (absorption). . 

Chitta is ‘Samsara’. If ohitta is fixed on Brahma, a man is free 
from bondage. (This is the eusenoe of chitta britti nirodha), The 
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Yogi requires lightness of body, freedom from diseases, serenity of 
mind, radiant countenance and pleasant voice. Yoga should be under- 
taken in congenial environment, olear level spot free from pebbles, fire 
aod gravel, by the sida of water and other prerequisites, not offensive 
to the eye, i.e.a hidden retreat. This concept led to the growth of 
sylvan asramas. 


(17) Concept of Brahma 


The ancient Rishis strove for the attainment of Brahma. Their 
concept of Brahma is algo awe-inspiring. The Vedas refer to Him as 
Prajapati i.e. Creator. The Puranas refer to Him as Pitamata i.e. origi 
nal father. Rishi Goutama saya to Jabala Satyakama that the Brahma 
is the supreme self of bliss and consciousness. He is superior to Agni, 
Vayu, Surya and Prana. Yama says bo Nachiketa that the Supreme 
Self is smaller than an atom, larger than the largest, He is beyond 
the limits of sound, touch or vision. He is the original, the eternal 
and the endless. Heis Atma. Bhrigu, son of Rishi Baruna, saya in 
Taittiriya, “Food (Anna) is Brahma, Meditation ia Brahma. Prana 
(vital force) is Brahma, Mana (consciousness) is Brahma, and Ananda 
(blias) is Brahma. Yajosvalkya says, “He seoe, cannot be seen ; hears, 
cannot be heard ; thinks, cannot be thought ; knows, cannot be known. 
He is the invisible and indeatructible sourcefount of the Universe. 
Knowledge of Him is supreme”. The same idea ocoure also in 
Astaddhyaee. 


Aswapsti saye to Uddalak, son of Rishi Aruna, “Atma is not the 
earth, nor the sun, nor the air, nor the sky, nor water. The celestial 
world ia His head, sun and moon Hia eyes, the different quarters of 
the globe are His ears, the Vedas His epeech ; Vayu His praua“, the 
Universe His heart, the earth Hie lege. He is the inner spirit and 
core of every object. This core of the hear is dearer than a son, 
richer than wealth. Knowledge of Atma is more valuable than Dana, 
Dhyana, Yajna, Vrata—thia ia the essence of the conversation bebween 
Naja and Raikka. 


In Chhandogya Upasishada Uddalak says to Swetaketu, “You sre 
He. (Tattvamashi), You are Brahma. Atma is Brahma. Atma is 
Truth, Brahma, Unique, Indivisible, Blissfal. There is death for the 
body, nob for the Atma. The future tree with all ita branches exists in 
the invisible and minutest seed, This invisible origin is “power”. 
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The physique, the senses and the mind sare but vehicles of Atma. 
Swarupa is Paramatma. 


(18) Educational Rituals 


The aim of life was salvation and merger with the Universal. The 
aim of education was acquisition of knowledge of the Universal as well 
as ofthe true gelf (atman). But mere knowing was not enough for 
Moksha. It required knowing, doing and being, all together. Evidently 
it meant an art of living in practice. These spiritually-based practices 
were institutionslised in the form of educational rituals. 

The ritualas were nothing additional to education. The process of 
education was a process of well defined rituals one after another. The 
Rishis admitted the importance of mother's role and the purity of her 
married life. Several ceremonies were to be observed in this respect. 
Care of the child started from Garbhadhana i.a. in ite embryonic stage- 
This was prenatal education. Yatakarma and Annaprasana followed 
the child's birth. This was postnatal education. The mother was 
properly instructed at every stage. 

The beginning of home education was heralded by the Vidya- 
rambha ceremony at 5 yrs. It was open to all castes and was a family 
fanction. Allowances were sanctioned in respect of age limits. For 
the Brahmin child, the range was 5-8 yra. For the Kehatriya it was» 
8-11 yra, for the Vaisya 12+. The child prayed for blessings of elders 
and Godse. The Chuda Karma (tonsure) followed immediately. Then 
came the most important ritual—Upanayansa. 

Upanayana meant taking a pupil to a teacher. Its origin was 
prehistoric. The Rik Veda pre-supposed it and the Atharva Veda 
describes it in details. Originally it was performed during commence- 
ment of Vedic studies. Upto 400 B.C. it was not obligatory. This 
educational function as a bodily ritual, primarily for purification of 
body, was gradually transformed with a spiritual flavour. Moreover, 
with the establishment of a stereotyped strueture of society and social 
values, Upanayana became obligatory and was stereotyped. , 

The three upper castes were eligible for this ritual. Those unfit 
by character and birth were kept out. The general age limit was 8 to 
12 yra. Pub age allowancea were extensivly granted for children of 
different castes. For the Brahmins it was 8 to 12 yre, for the 
Kehatriyas 11 to 22 yrs, for the Vaisyas 12— 24 yra. The age limit 
varied acoording to the particular aim of education, Moreover, the 
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age was fixed according to the supposed capacity. aptitude and choice 
of studies. The time for the ceremony was eimilarly different. For 
the Brahmin it was the Spring, for the Kshatriya it was the Summer 
and for the Vaisya, the Autumn. Defaulters were considered 
Savitripatit. For them, Manu prescribes ostraciem. Redemption was 
possible by expiatory ceremony and penances. It signifies that the 
ceremony was compulsory for the 3 castes and it was observed in all 
seriousness. 

Through Upanayana, the student became a twice-born (Dwija),— 
the firet birth having been physical, the second being spiritual. 
Derivatively “‘Upa-+ni' meant introduction by the teacher, of the 
pupil, to Brahmacharya, by contact with Guru, Vrata, Veda, Yama, 
Niyama and Devatas. With fire in hand, the pupil approached the 
Guru and begged for acceptance as student. Hence the pupil was called 
“Samitpani”. He was then led to the sacred fire for offering ‘“Samidh.” 
This part of the ritual, connected with the sacred fire, signified brilli- 
ance prayed for. The teacher then presented the pupil to the deities 
for protection from harm, disease, death. The pupil then accepted a 
Brahmachari's uniform consisting of Ajina, Kaupine, Vasa (lower 
garment), Mekhala (girdle) and Upavita (symbolising the 3 Vedas) etc., 
and held a Danda (signifying firm determination to undertake a long 
journey towards ultimate knowledge). ‘There were different uniforme 
symbolising different wishes and desires (particularly pertaining to the 
different castes). 

Thus dressed, the pupil stood on a stone signifying steadfastness- 
This was called Asmarohan. In this posture he surrendered to the 
teacher who accepted him as a disciple. Uttering Savitri Mantra 
(Gayatri) the teacher offered prayer to the Sun, This was followed 
by formal investiture with staff which meant that the pupil would be 
a careful watch dog to guard the Vedas. Now the teacher addressed 
the student, the essence of the adddress being. ‘Thou art a Brabma- 
chari. Be religious and persevering. Do not sleep by day. Learn the 
Vedas under the teacher. Follow thy teacher at every footstep. 
Remove apger and untruth. Do net commit excesses in bathing, 
dressing and eating. Give up scandal, covetousness, greed, envy, fear 
and sorrow. Getup early and devote thyself to meditation. Do not 
take meat, wine or punjent things.” 
he thacher announced the rules and regulations of student life viz. 
begging, nature of permissible food. services, duties, restrictions, 
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studies and courses, period of studentship ete. On the 4th day, after 
ceremonial begging, was held the Medhajanana ceremony (spiritual 
rebirth) and Savitri Vrata. The teacher asked the student to follow 
him and hie words, to concentrate hie thought upon the teacher, to 
respect him and assured him that the pupil's heart was impregnated 
with the teacher's spirit. Thus ended the intiation ceremony. 


The ritual had a tremendous significance. It was the beginning of 
a new epoch in life characterised by dignity, decorum, discipline. The 
student became a self-reliant traveller to the realm of knowledge. He 
undertook an arduous and life long journey to be covered wibh Divine 
help. The teacher wanted him to have a personality as that of Indra 
and an intelligence flaming aa God Fire. 


School life in different phases synchronised with different rituals. 
The Upakarma (Sravani) was held on the fullmoon day of Sravana. 
This was the function to inaugurate a session, Progress made in the 
proceding year was reviewed and work ahead assessed. Utsarjana 
ceremony was held on the full moon day of Pous. It was the annual 
dispersal or closure ceremony. 


The Samavartana was the convocation ceremony. Brahmanic 
education classified Snatakas as Vidya Snataka (versed in Scriptures), 
Vrata Snataka (versed in practical work), Vidya-Vrata Snataka (i.e. in 
both theory and practice), On the acheduled date, the snataka had to 
confine himself indoors till midday, lest the morning eun should feel 
inferior to the lustre and brillance of the student. Then the student 
renounced his girdle and dreas and bathed in scented water. Richly 
dressed. the student offered Guru-Dakshina and prayed that he might 
be liked by all. The teacher made a epeech, the essence of which was, 

“Speak the truth and practise virtue. Do not negleot duty and do not 
swerve from truth, virtue, welfare. Do not neglect what is good. Do 
not neglect study and teaching or duties to God, parents and teachers. 
Worship mother, father, teacher and guest as God. Learn modesty, 
duty, wisdom and reason. Be pure in mind and body- And above all 
repay the Three Debts." 


The teacher then defined the responsibilities of the student in the 
Subsequent phates of life. The teacher performed a Yajna and prayed 
thet the pupil had many students to ensure continuity of knowledge. 
Verbally certifying the proficiency of the student, the t acher ‘presented 

him before learned Pandits. È 
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The significance of rituals was not neglected in Buddhist education 
too. Like the Brahmanic system, the Buddhistic system also was 
characterised by educational rituals. 

Pravajja, equivalent to Upanayans, was initiation to studenthocd. 
The student had to leave behind everything connected with his 
previous home life. The Pravajja was the first step of “going forth” 
for the ultimate “going out of worldliness." The ceremony was open to 
all castes, signifying equality and fraternity in the great Ocean of 
Buddhist Brotherhood. There were, however, some restrictions 
connected with age of the entrant, parental sanction, physical and 
moral defects. Criminals. matricides or shamelees candidates were 
rejected. Similarly rejected were those in important state service or 
against whom legal proceedings were pending. The Pravajja initiated 
a period of novitiate. The pupil approsached an Upadhyaya and 
reverently prayed for guidance in his journey to spiritual life. Ha 
recited his vow of Triple Refuge in the Buddha, Dharma and the 
Sangha. Teaeher then accepted him as a student. The Sangha 
Organisation developed on the basis of such cooperative union of 
teachers and pupils. No one without formal pupilage was admitted to 
the Sangha. The Sanghe did not, as a collective entity, undertake 
teaching responsibility which had to be carried on by an individual 
teacher. He wae responsible for the intellectual, physical and mora 
well being of the pupil, 

Sangha life meant preparation for complete renunciation. Hence 
Pravajja meant complete surrender of the self, with the ultimate 
objective of “going out’’. All signs of worldly life bad to be left behind. 
Pupils from all the castes were admitted to the Sangha. There was no 
injunction that the teachers were to be Brahmins only- 

After Pravajja, the pupil became Samanersa or Pravyajit i. e. novice. 
He had to be olad in saffron uniform and abide by the educational 
commandments. He had to take a vow to abstain from telling a lie, 
drinking liquor, taking a thing which was not a gift, impure practices, 
untimely feed, participating in songe and dances, using garland, seent, 
and ornaments, using a high seat, accepting gold avd silver, This 
Buddhistic version of the life of a novice resembled Hindu Brahbme- 
charya. Upasampada wae equivalent of Hindu Ssamavartan, This 
was the funotion to terminate 12 year education. The philosophies 
behind Samavartan and Upssampada were, however, different. The 
former was termination of formal education for entry into the second 
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evyele of Chaturagrama t.e. family life, while the latter was termination 
of formal education for admission into the order of Monks. 

While admission through Pravajja was determined by the single 
Upadhysaya—<Acbharys, the conferment of monkhood was a prerogative 
of the Sangha as a whole. The Upasampade ritual was performed 
before the entire Sangha. Special assemblies were convened. An 
individual teacher presented the student before the house and prayed 
for Upasampada. The student himself announced absolute submission 
to the Order. He had to face a volley of questions. The house gave 
a verdict and the eligible candidate was declared a graduate. From 
then was calculated his spiritual age. 

The Snataka then received a sermon that he must depend on his 
begging bowl, must wear rage, sleep under the shade of trees and use 
cows urine as medicine. The snataka was simultaneously placed 
under 4 injunctions that he must shun sexual relations, hate stealing, 
abstain from homicide, and abstain from boasting of super-human 
powers. Thue, Upassmpada had a rational basis free from mysticism. 


(19) Brahmacharya 


The Brahmanic system was organised on the basis of rome 
universal aims, practices and rituals. The students had to practise a 
particular art of living. The total configuration of practices and 
rituals during studenthood was Brahmacharya. The curriculum and 
length of study might change ; but the system, methods and modes of 
discipline did not. In fact, the Rishis propounded an immutable art 
of life which was Brahmacharya. 

The Bribadaranyaka gays that there could be no power-or energy 
without Brahmacharya, and no knowledge without power. Jabala 
Satyakama saya to Gosruti that knowledge of self may come through 
Dhyana and Ssmadhi. From the story of Goutama and Jabala 
Satvakama we come to know that Character was more valued than 
Gobra and one who unflinchingly followed “truth” was a Brahmin. 
When such a genuine Brahmin attained the Atma (through Dhyana, 
Aradhana and Tapasya), even wealth, son or heaven seemed insigni- 


fioant for him and he could give up the minutest Gaira for the greatest 


worldly happiness. 
Rabindranath (in “Siksba Ssmasya’) gives a nice analysis of what 


Brahmsacharya wae. It did not simply mean austerity. People of the 


„material wordly life are prone to be misguided by the illusory allure- ~- 
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ments of pleasure. They may be pestered with ideas and urges to 
distract them from calm and screne restfulness of mind. For a normal 
and natural development of manhood and human qualities, immature 
perversion and tense excitement of extraneous luxury and unholy 
stimulus must be guarded against. Evidently, regulated and disciplined 
life was the essence of Brahmacharya. 

Brahmacharys started with Upanayana which meant a second 
birth. The first birth was bodily, the second birth was spiritual. 
After Upanayana, the Brahmin became internally and externally a new 
man- To build his new life, he bad to observe certain rules i.e. 
Vinaya. The regulations were both physical and spiritual. Physical 
Vinaya came through austere living, daily work, begging eto. Spiritual 
Vinaya came through Srama (self control), Tapa (austerity), Dikeba 
(regulated life) and unconcernedness. External Vinaya i.e. physical 
discipline prepared the spiritual field and created a condition of mind 
esgential for knowledge of the Brahma. A lifelong effort to acquire 
sense control, gelf control, calmness and purity in living was a 
precondition for ultimate knowledge. The Upanishadas emphasised 
upon moral steadfastness. Those who were tinta, dinta, uparata and 
who acquired dama, dana, daya, sraddha, satya were only fit for 
ultimate knowledge. The concept of an eternal truth was the core of 
education. Hence Brahmacharya was equivalent to education. All 
students had to obeerve it compulsorily, women not excepted. 

During Brahmacharya, the student had to observe celebscy and 
moral chastity, and had to shun comfort and luxury. Use of scents 
and gralands, umbrella or shoes, dancing and rivelling, lieing and 
backbiting had to be shunned. He had to be free from desire, anger, 
greed, lust, violence, hatred and the like. Vinaya and self control 
constituted his aims and means. 


(20) Discipline 


The Rishia conceived of education as illumination, freedom, 
salvation and unity with Atman. Hence, self culture and self realisa- 
tion constituted the basio aim of education. In the narrow sense, 
education meant deliberately designed instruction, training sand influ- 
ence. Vinaya meant living out in a particular way. 

The chief aim being realisation of the fandamental truths of life 
and solution of the problem of death by merging the individual self in 
the Universal to avoid change, decay and dissolution. the Rishis 
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formulated a corresponding acheme of life and values. The student 
could go to the depths by ‘manana’ and ‘nididhyasana’. The ideal self 
was attainable through ‘manana’, the social self through 'bidhi’. The 
educations! atmosphere war, therefore, full of self application, medita- 
tion, Yoga and Tapasya. The whole scheme was formalised through 
Upapayapa, Gurukol, teacher-pupil relation, sanjama and hermitage. 
The outcome was discipline of body, mind, intellect and spirit. Even 
in the Epic Age, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana upheld moral 
and social virtues. Militery education was disciplinary education. In 
fact, the total concept of Brebmanic education was equivalent to the 
concept of discipline. Problems of discipline could not therefore arise. 

This tradition continued in Buddhistic education too. The ideal 
was Nirvan. Through Pravajja, the student became a Samanera. He 
had to take the vow of Triple Refuge. He had to observe certain 
restrictions bearing upon morality. The student’s daily life was well 
regulated. He hai to beg im accordance with specific rules. Not 
more than 3 mealsa day could be permissible. The dietary list was 
symbolic of austerity and purity. Individual luxury was decried- 
Service, sacrifice, moral purity formed the corneretone of education 
for Nirvan. 

Evidently, Buddhiatic education was aleo isciplinary education- 
It meant an absorbed way of life attained rough renunciation. 
Hence, probleme of discipline could not arise in Buddhistic education 
either. 


(21) The Role of Society aud State 


Society and State could not be unconcerned of an education which 
was integrated with social life aud activities, True it is that there 
was no State System of education in ancient India. The teacher was 
all powerful in determining the curricula and syllabi, methods of 
teaching, admission, standardisation and evaluation. But the society 
and the State came forward to maintain the system of education which 
benefited the society. Monarchs like Janaka and Parikshit or Kings 
of Kashi-Kogala-Videba and subsequently the Mourya, Kushan, Gupta 
and Pala sovereigns, Kings of Kanouj and the Deccan were great 
patrons of learning. They provided echolarships and pensions. They 
convened debating assemblies, granted rent-free land, and appointed 
learned men as Amatyas and Ministere. The richer sections of society 
including the Sresthie followed in the wake of monarchs. Even the 
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poorest citizen contributed his mite and filled the begging bowl of the 
Brahmachari. This extensive patronsge made education “free”, the 
teacher's burden being borne by the society. 

The Buddbistic Viharas were maintained by gifta from kings, 
courtiers, sresthis and tha common people. Many copper platca refer 
to gifts of land. Local people tilled the landed estate of the Vibar. 
Moreover, learned persone were appointed royal officers. Kings 
Organised assemblies and debates ab their courts. The victorious 
debaters were amply rewarded. Pundits were classified according to 
erudition and honoured accordingly. This extensive patronage contri- 
buted to the growth of mighty Universities in Buddhistic India. 


(22) Centres of Learning 


In the Early Vedic era, the centres of learning had developed in the 

North West forntier regions i.e. Gandhar-Puru area. In course of 
time, due to the migration of the focal point of culture to the 
Madhyadesha, the centres of learning also shifted. Sacrificial centres 
became centres of learning. With the rise of monarchy, the royal 
courte slo witnessed the assembly of Pundits. The capital towns of 
Kashi, Videha, Koshala, Panchala, Madra and Ayodhya thus became 
centres of learning. With the expansion of Aryan culture to the 
Deccan, the temples and pilgrim centrea in Chalukya, Pallava, 
Rashtrakuta and Chola kingdoms became centres of learning. Institu- 
tions were attached to temples which were abundant in the South. On 
the other band, institutions of all-India importance grew up at 
Varanasi, Mithila, Nadia etc. 
-~ Sacred Varanasi abtracted pilgrims from all parte of India. 
Learned men could not but visit the place. Many of them eettled here 
and conducted Tola and Chatuspathis. Gradually Varanasi became a 
centre of learning where, as Hiu-en-Taang ays, many schools of 
thought co-existed. 

Mithila, during King Janaka, developed as a centre of Brahbmanic 
learning. Learned men from Kuru and Panchal assembled there. The 
fame of Mithila lived long. This was the centre of educational activi- 
ties of Jagaddbara, Paksbadhara, Vasadeva and Gangesah Upadiyay. 
Mithila was a great centre of Nyaya Philosophy. On the other hand, 
Vidyapati was a poet from Mithila, Emperor Akbar made a huge 
endowment to Raghunandan Rai for bis erudition. The recipient, in 
bis turn, transferred the title as homage to Mahesh Thakur, his Guru. 
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This was the origin of the Darbhanga Raj family. Students from all 
parts of India thronged to Mithilan schools of Nyaya Philosophy. 
This fame continued till the end of the 16th Century. Gradually, 
however, with the rise of Nadia as a centre of Nyaya learning, the 
prestige of Mithila bad declined. 

The Buddhiastic seats of learning also evolved to greatness. In the 
early phases, the places associated with the activities of the Buddha 
had been important. The Viharas at Venuvana, Rajagriha, Sravasti, 
Vaisali, Kapilavastu were important. Importance was gradually 
acquired by Taxila, Sarnath, Vallavi, Purushpura, Magadh and Gaya, 

Buddhist education had received mighty royal patronage. Educa- 
tional centres developed in the metropolitan cities. The influence of 
Indian education spread far and wide, across the seas and beyond the 
mountains. During the Gupta ers, the two systems coexisted. 
Buddhistic Vibaras received consistent royal patronage. Thie tradition 
led the Hindu Kinga of the Deccan, in the post-Gupbtea era, to offer 
patronage to Buddhistic learning too. In northern India. the 
institutions like Nalanda end Vikrameila universities represented the 
mighty achievements of the day. 


(23) Edueational Institutions 


The basic institution of learning in Vedic era was the Gurukul. 
Each Gurukul was gelf-sufficient and independent. Men of learning 
from different Gurukuls sometimes assembled to discuss vital issues. 
This was the Brahmana-Sangha. Thus develoved the system of 
debates, discussions, Seminars and learned circles. 

In the early phases, the Guru delivered oral lessons. In course of 
time, students began editing and codifying the viewpoints of teachers. 
Differences crept into the edited versions. These differences led to 
the growth of Sakha, Charana, Kula, Gotra and similar circles. These 
wera brotherhoods determined by educational principles. Kula and 
Gotra were not originally determined by lineage or blood. Belonging- 
ness to a particular echool of thought led by a particular guru created 
this close relationship and members were considered sons of the 
game father. 
= The Aranyaka period followed the Veda-Brahmena periods. In 
the settled condition of life under the influence of philosophical 
spiritualiem, the genius of the Rishis led to the establishment of 
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Tapovans as that of Kulapati Sanaka in the Naimisha forest with 
10 thousand students, and bhat of Rishi Bharadwaja ab Prayaga. 

Another very important institution was the Parishad—which 
literally meant “collective sitting”. It was a debating circle or society 
of learned men from the digcussions of which advanced etudents 
might gain a lot. Different monarchs convened such Parishade to 
geek the verdict of the Elite on vital and debatable problems. 
According to Gautama, 4 Pundits well versed in the Vedas, 3 persons 
representing the three Asramas of life end 3 Experts in law, conati- 
tuted a Parishad. Vasietha also gives a similar opinion. Manu, 
however, placed more emphasis upon the qualities of persons forming 
a Parishad than the aumbers. In fact, persons well versed in the 
Vadas, Sruti, Smriti, Kalpa etc. might get a place on the Parishad. 
The meeting of such experta endeayoured to offer answers to prob- 
lems placed before it. Wider conferences of Rishis were not unknown 
to Ancient India. 

We have. in these days, some professional bodies or elite circles 
4,9. Bangiya Sanskrita Parishad or Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. These 
institutions are but faint imitations of the ancient Parishad, for they 
do not perform such duties as the Parishad had once done. 

In the Sutra period, the need for specialisation led to the growth 
of Sutra Schools. A further development of the Sutra School was the 
Chatuspatht with which we are acquainted even to-day. Instiutions 
which provided four specialised courees were Chatuepathis. Grammar, 
Kalpa, Purana and Philosophy were generally offered as fields of 
specialisation. From Chatuepathi again developed the Tol. There 
were three main typesof Tol. Subjects offered in the firat type were 
Vyakarans, Kavya rnd Purana. Those in the second type were Kalpa 
and Purana. In the third type were offered Philosophy and Nyaya. 

Educational colonies developed in the places where Parishads were 
frequently called. Different types of Schools and Chatuspathis grew 
up there. Famous teachers attracted students from allover India to 
these places. These corporate colonies of teachers and students were 
the ancient Indian Universities. These were nob federated bodies with 
self perpetuating roles and regulations. Many teachers in varied 
disciplines inhabiting a particular locality facilitated the student body 
to receive highest learning in subjects of choice. In the opinion of 
Gautama and Manu, a settlement of 10 teachers might be designated as 

a University. Vasistha reduced the number to four, Of course, the 
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number was not a serious problem, because famous seats of learning 
attracted many persone of erudition. These Universities organised 
seminars to solve social problema placed before them. Thus a link 
existed between the Common man and the University. 

The Buddhist Universities, however, represented a new element. 
The large Vibaras meant for residential pupilage of prospective monks 
were the Baddhist Universities. The Sangh concept deminated here. 
They were iederated bodies guided by distinctive rules and regula- 
tions as Well as controlled by an organised hierarchy. 


(24) University of Taxila 


Taxila University had originated in the Grabmanic era and existed 
till the Buddhist era, thereby enjoying a long life. Moreover. it had 
functioned as a link between the two systems of education. Situated 
in the capital of ancient Gandhars, this University experienced a 
chequered career as is evident from archaeological discoveries at three 
places near Rawalpindi. It had been located on the path treaded by 
foreigu invaders viz. the Persians, the Greeks & Bactrians, the Sakas 
and Kushsns ete. The fate of the city of Taxila determined to a great 
extent the fate of the University. Foreign scripts, arte and literature 
also influenced it since it lay on the foreigners’ road to the heart of 
India. 

Taxila University was no federated oollective body. Men of 
erudition had assembled here, and they attracted students from far 
and wide. Each teacher and each school had the right of self 
determination. There was no external terminal examination in the 
manner of the public examinstions of today, nor any external 
certification. Yet, it was famous for its standard of learning. 
Prosenjit, Jivaka, Panini and Kautilya were products of Taxila, In 
fact, the fame of teachers and students created the fame of Taxila. 

Taxila was a centre of highest learning. Students were admitted at 
about 16+, after they bad attained a particular standard of education, 
Generally the pupils resided with the teachers. But well-to-do 
students might make their own arrangements. There were licensed 
hostels also. A system of tuition fees was in vogue in some of the 
schools. But very often rich citizens provided their maintenance and 
tuition. Excepting the Chandala, there was little discrimination on the 
grounds of caste, class and wealth. Whatever the origin, all students 
had to observe strict discipline and principles of controlled life. 
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The Taxila curricula included the three Vedas, various sciences and 
arts, vocational subjects. Astronomy, astrology, commerce, agriculture, 
accountancy, the art of magic, hunting, archery, snake charming, 
medicine, dancing and drawing were popular fielde of interest. Abatract 
learning was eought to be combined with practical efficiency. Some 
epecialised schools existed separately for Brahmins and Keshatriyas. 
Formal instraction was terminated with an educational tour. 

The fame of Taxila continued unabated till the Kushan ers 
whereafter it declined. Fa Hien bad seen very little of importance 
here. The subsequent Hun trpubles caused further damage. Hiu-en- 
Tsang found no signs of its glory or life in the Ttb century. 


(25) Nalanda 


Nalanda was a typical Buddhist University, and most famous by 
its nature and its role. Jaina and Buddhist literary works refer to 
Nalanda. The original Vibara is said to bave been built by Emperor 
Asoka at the birth place of Sariputta. Hiu-en-Teang recorded an 
eye-witness account of what Nalanda bad been. Archseological relics 
have been discovered seven miles to the north of Rajgir. 

Although originally founded by Asoka, the university attesined its 
‘highest glory in the era of Mahayan Buddhiem. Nourisbed by the 
donations of 500 Sresthis, the institution lived a long life encompassing 
the Gupta and Harsha eras, reaching upto the Pala period. The 
dimension of the physical plent can be imagined from an account of 
I-Tsing who had sean 200 villages on the walled campus of the 
University. 

Wide roads stretched from the gates to the university buildings. 
Around the main building, there were multistoreyed buildings and 
temples raising their pinnacles high into the eky. On the campus 
were flower beds and lotus ponds. But the simple life of the etudents 
stood in contradietinction to this external grandeur. Education was 
free. Four essential requisites of life—food, clothings, bedding and 
medicine were provided free of cost. 

Nalanda was a centre for Post-graduate specialisation. The age 
for admission was 20 years, If juniors were admitted, they had to 
attend preparatory courses for several years. Admission was selective. 
Only those who successfully com pleted the sdmiagion test conducted 
by the Dwarapandit, were admitted. As low as 20 per cent of the 
aspirants came oub successful. Inspite of this stiff testing, etudents 
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from India and abroad thronged to Nalanda because a scholar from 
Nalanda enjoyed a high academic prestige in after-life. 1500 teachers 
took classes with 8500 students in different rooms in as many as 100 
subjects, all through the day in accordance with a time table. 

Nalanda oourricula consisted of Brahmanic and Buddhistic 
scriptures, religious and popular works, Arts and Soiences alike. 
combining theory with practice. The curriculum included the 4 
Vedas, Buddhist Soeriptures, Philosophy, Hetu, Sabda, Medicine. 
Linguistics, Law, Astronomy, Sankbya, Sanskrit and Panini ete. 
Discussions and debates were important elements of teaching 
technology. Self stady was much valued. Three great libraries— 
Ratoadadhi, Ratoasagara snd Ratnaranjaka housed in 3 buildings 
facilitated self study. 

Education ab Nalands was no doubt religion-based. But, by that 
time Buddhism had acquired a new character. The impact of Hinduism 
alao influenced this character. A new school of art led by Bitpal 
and Dhiman was a special achievement. This art form continued 
in the Pala era. A school of literature was also born. Education 
at Nalanda was not academic and bookish only. It was creative. 

The fame of teachers created the fame of Nalanda. Hiu-en-Tsang 
himself refera to Dharmapala, Gunamati, Jinamitra and Shilabbadra. ° 
The teachers enjoyed different titles in accordance with the criteria of 
erudition and responsibility. The Kulapati was the head of the 
institution. But the administrative pattern was democratic. 
Students themselves solved their probleme of diacipline. In fact the 
adjusted and corporate life of teachers and pupile from different places 
and different groups brought a real glory to Nalanda. This synthesis 
had attracted pupils from beyond Indian borders. From China had 
come Fa Hien, Hiu-en-Taang, Tao Hi, I-Teing etc. and Tao Ling from 
Korea. Students had come from Ceylon, Sumatra, Java and Tibet. This 
international appeal had inspired Kumarajivea, Gunavarman, Para- 
martha and others to undertake Dharmayastra in China, Tibet and 
other lande. 

I-Tsing had witnessed the glory of Nalanda. But the glory waned 
from the last part of the Sth Century inspite of patronage from Tikes 
and the kings of Gauda. With the decline of Pala power, Nalanda also 

declined and decayed. When internal life was weakened by ——— 
“and intra- oup rivalries, the last ministrel was sung by Bakhtiyar 
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(26) Vikramsila 


Vikrameila Mahavihara enjoyed the patronage of the Pala kings. 
Emperor Dharmapala had founded this university in Northern Bihar 
on the bank of the Ganga, near Bhagalpore. At the centre of the 
campus inside a massive surrounding wall stood the Mahabodhi temple, 
Around it were 53 smaller temples and 54 other buildings. There 
were 108 wardens for this total number of 108 units of bnilding, In 
addition, there were teaching, nonteaching and supervisory staff viz 
Acharya, Upacharya, Upadhyaya, work-supervisors and executive 
personnel. 

The sdministration of the Vibara vested in a Management com- 
mittee composed of teachers. The famous Pala kings were patrons 
simultaneously of Nalanda and Vikramsila. King Dharmapala was 
the Acharya for both of them. It may be assumed that the managers 
of Vikramsila helped the management of Nalanda. Interchange of 
teachers and students was a regular practice. Dipankar Sreejnan 
and Abhoykar Gupta had worked as professors at both the uni- 
versities. 

On the campus of Vikramsila there were six colleges around 
Jnanabhawan. The six colleges had one door each facing the Jnana- 
bhawan, with a Dwarapandita as keeper. On the two sides of the 
main gate the portraits of Nagaryuna and Dipsnkara were painted in 
murals. The most learned teacher was selected as Kulapati. Daring 
Dharmapala, this office was held by Buddbajnanapsda. Of course, 
the most famous of the Kulapatis of Vikramsila was Dipankar Sree- 
joan Atisha. Here also the preceptors constituted the real glory of the 
University. Jnanapasads, Probhakaramati, Jnapasrimitra, Atisha were 
but a few of them. Even today, the Tibetans respect these holy names 
for the spread of Buddhism in Tibet. 


Nothing is definitely known of the curricula at Vikramsila because 
it was so throughly destroyed as to leave no material evidence. It 
may be assumed that the curricula, rules and regulations closely 
resembled those at Nalanda, 

We are fortunate to have diecovered the relica of Nalanda. We 
are equally unfortunate in getting none of Vikramsila. It is recorded 
in Tabaqut-i-Nasari that the invading Turko-Afghan armies took 
this walled university for a fort-town. They demolished the structure 

. and put the inhabitants to sword. The few that could escape tbis 


eed a — 
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carnage sought refuge in Tibet. None was found to decipher the few 
manuscripts that could be salvaged out of the debris. It wag snb- 
sequently learnt that the destroyed edifices had constituted a mighty 
university. Vikrameila was destroyed. Yet Vikrameila continued to 
live a long life in the history of Tibet. 


Other Universities 


A short account of Valsbhi and Jagaddala may also be attempted. 
Valabhi University was located in the capital of the Maitraka kings 
of Western India, and acquired high reputation between 475 ana?775 
A.D. Its first benefaction had come from Princess Dudda, daughter 
of King Dhruva I. A second remarkable benefaction came from King 
Dharagena in 580 A.D. Both Hiu-sn-Tsang and I-Tsing testify to the 
glory of this Baddhish University with 100 Sangharams, 6000 Priestg 
and varied curricular subjects. Sthiramati and Gunamati were 
famous scholars attached to this University. Thia centre of learning 
algo offered secular subjecte, and scholars from here were easily 
recruited for state services. Valabhi had attained so much glory that 
during the visits of the above named Chinese pilgrims it was a rival of 
Nalanda. 

Jagaddala Mahavihara in Bengal was founded by the Pals King 
Rampala (1084-1130 AD) at Ramavati, his capitel town built at the 
confluence of Ganga and Karatoya, Famous scholars attached to 
this University were Bibhuti Chandra, Danasile, Subhakara, Moksha- 
karagupta etc. This university was not blessed with a long life. It 
was awept away by Turko-Afghan invasion in 1203 A.D. 

Mention may also be made of Somepore Vihara, remains of which 
have been excavated at Paharpur in Rajshahi (Bangladesh), Remains . 
have been found of a walled Vihara with yards and temples, The 
number of rooms (so jar discovered) was 117. The remains of another 
big establishment have been found at Mainamati flanked by the 
Lalmai Hills near Comilla in Bangladesh. These ralics abundantly 
prova that mighty educational institutions had sprung up also in 
ancient Bengal. 


(27) Nadia 
Nadia was the youngest of the ancient Indian Universities. Even 


sa a small entity it had attracted the attontion of the Pala Kings 
sithough its zal glory was attained in the poet- Bouddha period, 
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warticularly when Nadia became a capital of Luxman Sena. Post 
Joydey of “Geeta Govind’ fame, Dhoyee, the author of Pavanaduta, 
poet Umapatior hwgiver Sulapani were associated with Nadia. 
Luxmanasena s minister himself was a man of great erudition. 


The fame of Nadia as acentre of Hindu learning continued even 
through the days of Sultani and Badehshi. In fact, the deciine of 
Nalanda and Vikramsila enhanced the importance of Nadia. 
Previously learners from Bengal had to visit Mithila for highest type 
of Nyaya learning. Raghunath Siromani of Nadia turned the soale 
by vanquishing the Pundits of Mithila. By the end of the 15th 
Century Basudey Sarbabhboums founded the Nadia School of 
Philosophy. Graduation degrees were awarded from Nadia 
independently. Seholars from here were renowned for debating skill 
and original researches. Gadadhar Bhattacharya, the famous debater 
was à graduate from Nadia. The legendary Ramnath (Buno Ramnath) 
was a teacher here. 


Nadia witnessed the growth of many schools of thought, 
Reghunoandan'a Smriti School, Krishnananda Agamvagish's School of 
Tantrism, Ramsunodar Vidyanidhis School of Astronomy were but sa 
few of them. 

The glory of Nadia continued undiminished till the end of the 18th 
Century. In the said eantury the activities of the University were 
dispersed at 3 centres—Navadwip, Santipur and Gopalpara. In the 
last part of the 18th Century, Navadwip alone could ciaim the glory 
of having 400 studenta and 150 teachers. Post Graduate instruction 
was imparted in the Chatuspathis of Navadwip. Discussion and 
debating circles were still active. Even today Navadwip enjoys a 
tradition of Sanskribio learning mud has a few Tola, although not in a 
state of prosperity. 


South India 


Southern India was apecially fortunate in having colleges endowed 
by Temple Charities. South India. with an sbundance of temples 
had also an abundance of schools. Numerous inscriptions and copper 
plates found distributed in the territories of the Pallava, Chalukys. 
Rashtrakuta and Chola kingdoms speak amply of royal donationa and 
public benefactions for education. As a matter of example we may 
refer to a few of them. 
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(1) A big college at Salotgi (in Bijapur district) founded by 
Narayana, a minister of Rashtrakuta Krishna III had as Many as 
27 hostels and more than 300 acres of land-endowment. Ib was the 
local custom that every householder donated a few coins on ceremonial 
occasions, the rates being 5 coins at marriage ceremony, 2% coins ab 
Upsnayans and 1§ coins at Chudakarma. (2) There was a Pallava 
College with 190 students and 12 teachers for imparting lessons in the 
Veiss and 7 teachers for the Sutra department. (3) Respectable 
colleges existed at Tiruvorraiyur and also at Malkapuram (Guntur 
district). (4) King Bhoja of Malwa founded one big college at his 
capital Dhara. Belgum in Mysore was also a famous seat of learning. 
Under royal and social patronage there developed throughout 
Southern India learned settlements of Chaturvedis, Trivedis, Bhattas. 
Kramavids, Vajapeyine etc. In fact, every Matha (temple) could boast 
of a school attached to it and maintained mainly from the earnings of 
the matha itself. 

This tradition still continues in the South. It is worthy of 
note in this connection that the famous Tirupati temple maintains s 
full fledged University—the Venkateasaram University. 


(28) Kautilya and Megasthenes on Education and culture 


That education was held in high esteem in the last three centuries 
before Christ is amply reflected in ‘Indika’ of Megasthenes and ‘Arthas 
astra’ of Chansakya-Kaatilya. Megasthenes had been a Greek 
Ambassador at the Mauryan Court (Patsliputra). He recorded what 
be had seen sud heard. He could not verify every item of information. 
Obviously some hearssy got mixed up with facts. On the whole. 
however. Indika tallies with Arthasastra with the exception of some 
details. Historians have differences on the question of Kaubtilya‘s 
chronology. There ia, however, unanimity on the point that hie advent 
occured in the Maurya period. Kautilya was a law giver and socio- 
political philosopher. Many aspects of Arthasastra may, therefore, 
refer to what ‘should be,’-more than what ‘wae’. Yet, on the whole, 
Megasthenes and Keutilya corroborate each other and they together 
throw some light on the socio-cultural life in the period concerned. 
That edacation was highly valued is borne out by Chanakya Slokas, 
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king ia honoured in his own kingdom, the learned is honoured every 
where. 

(2) High lineage is ineffective without learning ; even the Gods 
honour the learned one even though born in a lowly state- 

(3) The moon ornaments the night., the king ornaments the 
kingdom ; learning ornaments everyone. 

(4) The parents who do not care for the education of the offspring 
are enemies of the offepring. The unlettered boy is despised in learned 
assemblies, 

(5) There is no greater friend than learning, no worse enemy than 
disease. 

(6) Learn even from the lowly. 

(7) Bookish learning and accumulation of wealth come to no help 
in times of emergency. 

Arthasastra says. ““‘Youugmen are impressionable. Whatever is 
taught, they accept as Sastra. Hence teach righteousness and deter 
them from vice. Princes should be graded as intelligent and capable, 
indolent and perverse, according to their response to teaching”. 

Schools are not particularly mentioned, but the practice of reading 
and writing was extensive in those days. It may be aseumed that 
monastic schools existed in numbers. There was, therefore, a general 
spirit of enlightenment. It ie gathered from Jaina and Buddhist recorda 
that Chanakya had Chandragupta I, (founder of the Mourya Empire) 
educated at Taxila which had been an important centre of learning in 
those days, giving lessons in the Vedas, Sippas, Law, Medicine, 
Military Science ete. One school had 101 Princes, and a military 
academy had 103 princes as students. It was here that Obandragupta 
had a meeting with Alexander the Great. 

Kautilya gives an account of King's education. In bis opinion, 
under a good preceptor the course should be beavy. The first requisite- 
is discipline comprising qualities like (a) desire for learning, (b) 
cultivation of truth, (o) grasping what is learnt, (d) retaining what 
is learnt, (e) knowledge of ways and means — achieve (in practice) 
the truth learnt, (f) capacity to draw inferences, (g) capacity to 
participate in deliberations. “Tt is the disciplined mind only that can 
be educated.” 

The course consisted of Mathematics, Literature (3 Vedas, 

Philosophy. Economica, Political Science), Military Training, History. 
Dharma Sastra. Arthasastra. Dandaniti ete. The learner must 
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practise complete control of passions and should always seek the 
association of elders to increase knowledge. Although this course is 
prescribed for the Prince, it throws valuable light on the state of 
education in thoge days. | 


Till the time of Kautilya there had been four schools of political 
thought and geyen recognised authors. Kautilya established a near 
monopoly in this field. The Vidyas consisted of Philosophy and Trayi 
ie.. Theology, Varta i.e. economics, Dandaniti i.e. politice. Thus, 
politics was developed as an independent branch of study. From 
Kautilya we come to know that Indiane developed an advanced idea of 
the State and had a fairly advanced idea of International Law, and side 
by side they had developed Varta (Economics). Arthasastra bacame a 
standard. Kamasutra and Yajnavalkya Smriti borrowed extensively 
from it. Bana and Dandin refer to it. And Kamadaka set himself to 
making it simpler and more concise. Yet he developed no new edition, 
Our immediate interest lies in the fact thah Kautilyan political science 
was an important subject of study in the scheme of education of the 
upper classes. 


Kautilya. however, upheld Varnasrama and Chaturasrams. 
Magasthenes divided the Indian population into 7 castes viz. (a) the 
sophists i.e. Brahmanas and Sramanas. They were of two categories— 
those who lived a simple life, observed abstentions, and held discourses 
and those who lived householders’ life. The Brahmins formed the apex 
of the society. As Purchits and Preceptors they influenced politics, 
administration and legislation through the Parishad. Their social 
position was pre-eminent. As per Kautilya, they enjoyed exemption 
from taxation, confiscation of property, corporal punishment, slavery 
and death penalty. Branding and banishment were the maximum 
measures for them. But the Brahmin did not belong to the society 
ae such. He was in the world, not ofthe world. His true work was 
study and teaching in hermitage. But Kautilya disfayours early 
repunciation or worldly irresponsibility, and gives no quarters to 
unlicensed ascetics. 


The 2nd, 3rd and 4th Castes of Magasthenes were Vaisyas and 
Sudras. The Kahatriyas consitituted the 5th caste. They performed | 
only military duties and enjoyed the peace time. Indika, however, 
-does not refer to Kshatiryas as such. Obviously, the Kshatriya caste 
was still in the making and did not yet constitute a well-formed oaste. 
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Kautilys, however, goes a step ahead to divide the ecciety in a four 
fold Varnasramik pattern. 

The 6th class of Megasthenes was constituted of informers 
(overeeers) and the 7th clase was formed with Councillora and 
Agsessora occupying Govt posta of different grades. 

Evidently Megasthenes made a confusion betwecn caate and clase 
or oraft or occupation. Leaving aside the question of this confusion, 
itis a definitely established historical fact that the Mourya Empire 
had developed a well established and efficient bureaucracy. The 
important public servants were recruited through a sort of public 
service commigsion which administered a searching test. In a well 
orgsnised and bureaucratic system of administration the State required 
a hierachy of officers specialised in the different branches of rural and 
revenue edministration, urban administration and manufacturing 
enterprises, military organisation ete. All there officers were 
specifically trained and recruited. There must haye been an effective 
system of education with epecislisation in theory and practice. 

Kautilyan dictates signify a stereotyped society based upon 
Varnasrama. The Arthasastra refers to alavery although it speaks 
againsh slavery of Aryans. Evidently the lowest strata of society 
were sccially outcastes. The position of women wae lower than what 
it had been in the Vedic days. Dramas of Bhasa and Kalidasa show 
that Purdah was existent. Vatsayanae Kamasastra (3rd/4th Century 
A.D.) alao shows ib. Arthasastra refers to Antapura. Asokan edicts 
speak of Avarodhanas and Panini speaks of Asuryampasya. Kautilya 
was prior to Manu or Jsjnavalkya. Kautilys allows divorce on consent 
of both husband and wife. Manu allows the busband’s right of 
divorce and desertion and enjoins unconditional obedience and fidelity 
of the wife. Kautilya allows remarriage in certain cases, while Manu 
does not. Evidently the education of women had declined with the 
declination of the social position of women. 

In another direction, however, the Maurya period had achieved a 
great success. Cottage crafts and manufacturing industries were 
highly organized, Megasthenes and Kautilya refer to cotton, metal, 
shipbuilding, mining, oil, salt manufacturing, sugar, dsiry, armament 
industries ete. There were 18 chief handicrafts viz wood, leather. 
stone, ivory. smithy, jewellery, painting etc. The training of personnel 
was provided by manufacturing guilds (srepis) or merchant guilds. 
There was also a well organised medical service with open dispensaries. 
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for men and Pinjrapoles for animals. There were charitable 
dispensaries with lands granted by the state to physicians. Medical 
farms are also referred to. This signifies the existence of an extensive 
system of medical education. 

Mouryan art also deserves special mention. Art critics say that 
Mourya Architectural features were Persian while the living forms 
ware Hellenic in influence. Vigorous Bactria bad vitalised Iranian 
art. Similarly the Bactrian influence came to India. But it was 
Indianized. The use of stone was Pre-Aeokan. At least one pre- 
Asokan stone image has been discovered. The enclosure wall of a 
Nagara has been found in Rajputana. Jarasandh Ki Baithak at 
Rajgir is also pre-Agokan. | The Asuras had been great builders. The 
Rik Veda refers to seven-walled city, iron-walled city, hundred cities 
of atone, 1000 doored and 1000 columned royal palace ete. Chiselling 
and polishing of stone was an achievement of the Mauryas. Rooks 
and columns of Asoka, however, bear Achaemanian influence. 

Another intellectual achievement of the period was the widespread 
existence of writing and the development of scripts. Two scripts 
were vehicles of culture. The Keharostri was derived from 
Keharostra, a country near but outside India. It was of eemitic crigin 
and written from right to left. Prevalent in Persia and Egypt it was 
derived from Aramanic script and bore Achsemanian influence. It 
flourished in the North-West frontier region and neighbouring areas 
(the Shabazgarhi and Mansera Edicts were inscribed in this script) 
and died a natural death by about the 5th century A.D. The other 
was the Brahmi script ( emanating from Brahma!) with a prehistoric 
_origin (traces have been found in Hyderabad) and written from left to 
right. This was the script for the rest of India and became the 
script for Burma, Ceylon and Tibet. 

Asokan inscriptions also throw light on the dialects prevalent in 
the psriod. The pillar edicts in Madbyadesha use one common 
dialect. The Rock Edicts at Dhauli, Jaugarh, Kalei also follow the 
Madhyadesha dialect. But the dialect in Shabazgarhi, Mangera and 
Girnir inscriptions is different. This shows the influence’of local 
dialects upon language patterns in Madhbyadesha, Ubttsrapaths, 
Dakshina paths etc. The mode of pronunciation was peculiar to a 
‘class, people or country. Bharata even says that Sanskrit and 
Prakrit are nob two languages, but two modes of speech. He 
recognises four languages—Abhibbasha of the Gods, Aerabiinghe of 
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the kings, Jatibhasha of various castes & tribes, Jatyantaribhasha of 
birds & beasts. The first two are sanskrita (polished). 

Evidently, the language of Asoka waa the language of Panini. 
Kautilya, Patanjali, the former represented Prakrit, the latter 
Sanskrita. There were three phonetic peculiarities in Madhyadesha, 
Uttarapathba and Dakshinapatha. They contributed the three main 
dialects, and the norm was the language of the Grammarians. Panini 
wrote for the ‘sishta’, Rudradamanpa inscription shows that till 150 
B. O. there wag very little use of Sanskrit in inscriptions. Discovered 
inscriptions (between 300 B.C. and 100 A. D.) are all in a Sort of 
Pali based upon vernacular. Yet, there ia at least one Asoken 
epigraph written in Sanskrit. On the whole, Monumental Prakrit 
was lingua franca for seven centuries (200 B.O. to 450 A.D.) with local 
variations. 

Asoka’'s objective behind the inscribed edicts was (in Asoka's own 
version) transmission to posterity in an enduring form the thoughts, 
feelings and motives of the emperor. Reading ability of the people 
had surely been extensive. In the Bhabru Edict he mentions some 
canonical texte which were essentially to be studied by men of goca 
intention. They are (a) Vinaya Samukase, (b) Arya Vamsa, (c) 
Anagata Bhayani, (d) Muni Sutta, (e) Nalaka Sutta, (f) Ratbavinita 
Sutta, and (g) Rabulavada Sutta. 

Asokan inscriptions and edicts spread learning within the 
boundaries of the extensive Maurya Empire. His Missions spread 
Indian learning abroad. Asoka's neighbours were Anbiochus, king of 
Babylon and Persia, Ptolemy II Philadelphos, king of Egypt, 
Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedon, Magas, king of Cyrene and 
Alexander, king of Epirus. Asokan influence spread to their kingdoms. 

Asoka sent miesions to Western Asia, Ceylon & Far East. Non- 
official missions went to the Himalayan regions, Suvarnabhumi, 
Lanka ete. India’s education and culture spread in these regions and 

created a lasting impact on the history and culture of the world. 


(29) Impact of the past upon the present 


With changea in objective conditione, the ancient system of 
education did naturally crumble down. But our language, literature, 
rites and ceremonies bore the effects of tradition. Even in the early 

part of the 19th century the Oriental—Oceidental controversy brought 

-our strong sentiments to the surface. As against Occidentaliem there 
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arose a strong plea for Classicism. In their fight against Rammoham 
Roy and the Young Bengal, the traditionalist school of Radhakanta 
Dey had the demand for traditional classicism intcribed on their 
banner. 

In a changed context, the glories of the old featured on a new 
esnves of Revivalism in the early yeara of the current century. The 
Garukul movemems, the educational aspects of the Arya Samaj and 
Ramkrishna Mission, Tsgore’s Tapovan and Gandhiji'a rure! education 
scheme were modern adaptations of the ancient style and substance, 
We became conscious of the classical language and our achisyements 
in the past. Above all, the demand for spiritual value in education 
was raised by Indian educators from various platforme. 

But the past must be accepted as past. Many of our sobre values 
were lost under the wheels of medisevalism. Modern life destroyed 
whatever we still had. A new wey of life, new social, political and 
economic institutions have come into existence. In a changed system 
of values, there can be po resurrection of the ancient system of 
education. Yet we may graft and adopt some of the positive features 
of ancient education with necessary reforms and modifications. 

Responsibility of family and eociety in education, close relation 
between labour and education, education for morality and discipline, 
vocational education, social service, democratic elements in education, 
individualised instruction combined ~ ith debates and discussions, 
educational tours, close teacher-pupi relation in a system of ‘free’ 
education, social position of the teacher, humanistie and international 
appeal in education, state patronage etc., are features which may 
claim sufficient -validity even today, of course with necessary 
modifications to suit our present life and pattern of education. 


(80) Panini and Patanjali on Education 


The Sutra literature bridges the time gap between Panini and 
Patanjali. A wide range of literary creations had already been made 
even before Panini. Panini and Patanjali consolidated the field of 
knowledge and establiahed a literary standard. 

Pre-Panini literature, with which Panini was acquainted, consisted 
of four kinds—seen, enounced (prokta), sutras (nata) and discovered 
(ive. original work). Panini lent bis genius to the last category. 
Writera on many ordinary subjects also hed already taken the field 
viz. Akhayika, Myths, Kavya, Slokas, Gatha, Mantra, Padapatha ete, 
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Panini referes to Mahabharata, Yudisthira and Arytin, signifying 
thereby that the Epic, in its original form, bad already been compiled. 
Patanjali refers to Vasudeva, Valadeva, Nakula, Sabadeva. Patanjali 
speaks of Nirnkta and Vyakarana. 

Obvioualy. Panini was acquainted with a wide range of literature— 
religious, secular, including Riq, Sama, Yajurvedas and perhaps 
Aranyakas. He was not acquainted with the Upanishadas. (He does 
not refer to them), But he had knowledge of Brahma, Kalpa etc, The 
range of secular subjects, even before Panini had been wide. There had 
been fables and descriptions of life and living of actors, mendicants etc. 
There had been Akhyanas. Akhyayikas, Itihass-Purana and other 
classes of popular literature. The field of knowledge having widened, 
the curricular subjects in the then system and pattern of educatlon 
had also grown in numbers, range and depth. Obviously education 
became more tnstitutionalised and stereotyped. 

The rules of education, during Panini were :—Initiation was the 
signal for the start. Upanayana was the formal ceremony and Acharya 
Karana was the objective. ( It meant that the pupil was sought to be 
developed through education as a teacher of Veda, Kalpa, Rahasya 
etc. Patanjali refers to the designation of ‘Chhatra’ meaning one who 
took shelter under the umbrella-like teacher). According to Panini the 
marke of pupilage were (i) Antevasin (although there had been day 
scholars also), (ii) the danda, bowl, begging which were common 
elements for all. Each student hed to take vows (brata) of Satirthya. 

While giving a description of a school, Patanjali says that the 
teacher gat with the sacred grass in hand facing the east. Although 
there were prescribed hours of study, studious students might study 
much more than the limits. Some pupils left the school prematurely, 
Some others changed achoola very frequently. (They were designated 
as Tirthakakas). Patanjali refers to gifts of coins offered to the 
teacher. Sometimes, the pupil's father himself functioned as the 
teacher. The teachers belonged to many categories viz, Acharys, 
Guru. Sikebaka, Upsdhyaya. The Acharya, according to Patanjali, 
was the exalted type- 

The method of study was determined by the curriculum. Panini 
tells that the Srotriya learnt the Vedas by heart. Patanjali refers to 
“reading aloud” and "reading low". Panini preferred a gradation of 
students on the basis of errora committed in recitation, Both Panini 


and Patanjali refer to “learning by understrnding’. The latter also 
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distinguishes’ memorisation from exercise of intelligence. Yaska in 
Nirukta saye that rote learning of the Veda was bad learning because 
the words of thee Vedas were not more important than meanings, 
Value of understanding was, thus, held high. This revolt against 
mechanical methoda of the study of the Vedas led to philosophical 
speculations in the Aranyakas and the Upanishadas. 

Panini classifies literary men as (i) Rishis who received the 
revealed knowledge of truth. But the age of Rishis was long gone, 
Hence he refers to the second clase (ii) Promulgators of original works 
(Prokta viz. Chhanda, Brahman, Kalpa). Bat such promulgatora 
were few. Katyayaena tells of only Yajnyavalka and Sulabhe. Panini 
then referas to the third class i.e. Bhikshus and Natas who were 
recognised as discoverers of new knowledge. The fourth class consisted 
of Krita (neither drishta nor prokta). Commentators belonged to 
this class. 

The literature of the time consisted of (i) inspired literature, (ii) 
original works counected with traditional literature. (iii) original 
works embodying new knowledge, (iv) commentaries and (v) ordinary 
compositions. There were three types of philosophical thinkers viz. 
astika, nastika, daistika (rationalist). Panini also refers to teachers who 
were not actual authbora. Many teachers of first rank bad become 
famous for the worke of their pupila (viz. Kalapa and Vaiseampayana). 
Vedic learning of women was in vogue. Katyayana rafera to Brahma- 
vadinis. Aseetica also contributed to the epread of learning. Penini 
refers to Parivrajakes and says that inner peace was more religious 
than external ceremonies. He also refers to Aranyakas i.e. aecetics 
living at least two miles away from human habitat. Naikatika meant 
those who lived near human societies. 

Spread of learning was, thus, promoted by “books” and men, 
literature and instrument, teachers and authors, regular training end 
occasional discourses. Cultural and social institutions connected with 
education were (i) Kula, (ii) Gotra—which signified common 
spiritual ancestry and gneological relations. Yaska, Atri, Bbhrigu, 
Vasistha, Gotama, Angirus, Agasthya, Harit, Sunoks, Garga, Kanva 
were creators of euch lineage (Gotra). In a society of patriarchal 
families, the patriarch i-e,, head of the united family was the source- 
fount of subsequent generations who derived their name from him 
viz. Garga or Gargacharya was the founder of the Gotra, his eldest 
son was Gargi, the grandsons were Gargyas eto. Other sons were 
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Yuvan, subordinate to the eldest one. For absence of a line of 
descent, the oldest surviving member of the Gotra hecame the chief. 
There was, thus, definite law of succession. 

A charana was a Federation of Gotras :—The relationship was 
spiritual (while the Gotra became more and more a blood rélation- 
ship). Panini recognises double membership—Vidya Yoni Sambhaba. 
Katyayana lets us know that each Charana had ite own particular get 
of traditional texts and custome or practical usages and regulations. 
Charanas fostered specialisation in both theory and practice, Panipi 
refers to several branches of specialisation viz. Sakala Sakba 
( recession of the Rig, Kalpa, Charaka etc. ) Patanjali adds Kelapaka, 
and Keatyayana adde Atharvanag- 

This period eaw the growth of various special schools viz. 
Chhandoga, Yajnikas, Natas, Kathikas. Patanjali adds Aitihasika, 
Puranika, Vaiyskarana, Mimaneska and others to the list. And lastly 
Panini also refers to Parishadsa and women teachers i.e. Upadhyayi, 
Acbarya etc. 

On the whole. therefore, the Panini-Patanjali period experienced a 
well organised system of education. 


(31) Social and Psychological basis of Sutra Literature 


Ancient India had created six systema of philosophy. the early 
streaks of which may be braced in Vedic Mantras. The Upanishads 
represented the meridian of thought. Men and Women, Brahmins, 
Kebatriyas and even Sudras contributed towards the development of 
the schools of philosophy, The six systems were—({i) Sankhya (of 
Kapila); (ii) Yoga (of Patanjali); (iii) Nyaya (of Gautama); (iv) 
Vaireshika (of Kamada) ; (v) Karma or Parba Mimansba (of Jaimini) ; 
(vi) Uttara Mimansa or Vedanta (of Badarayana). 

A system of philosophy was in fact a system of discipline and 
education through which the pupil acquired his Adhikara. The 
common system of discipline was Varnagrama. Upanayansa, Brab- 
macharya. Samavartana were ‘Samekaras’ intended to equip the finite 
self with a suitable physical body which might sustain the burden 
of the arduons pursuit of knowledge through life. Ashbrama lile was a 
life a discipline. Self realisation came by stages through meditation. 

A vital social implication of Vedic Education was whether the 
Sudras were eligible? Smriti, Manu and Sankara opine that they 
were nob. But Purbapraksha declares that there was no bar. 
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Chhandogys similarly declares against barrier and says thet vedic 
education of sudras had been practised. In fact, their could be no 
bindings on one who had attained highest knowledge. The intellectual 
life of the country did not always centre round rituals. The condition 
precedent to all higher studies was the study of the Vedas. Sudras 
were excluded from Vedic texts, but not from their wisdom which 
might be attained through easier works like Mahabharata, Purana 
etc. The study of the Vedanta only ahould be reserved for the few. 

Much light is thrown on the question of education of the Sudras 
and women by Jaiminis Mimansa. Aa regards the education of women, 
the points against were that women have no property. and what they 
have, ree in husband; they are bought and sold like goods. Points 
in favour were that women are as good as men in terms of desire 
and capacity to perform sacrifices ; they control property and their 
consent is required for gifts ; dowry is preecribed by Smriti not aa a 
commercial transaction ; husband and wife jointly perform Yajnas. 

As regards education of the Sudra, emphasise is placed upon merit 
rather than caste; disability is limited only to Agneya Yajnas. All 
without distinction deserving heaven can perform sacrifice. Nyaya 
system places special emphasis upon character traits and condemns 
Raga (Kama, Matsara, Spriba, Trishna), Dwesha (Hatred, Irsha, 
Asuya), and Moha. 

Here we come to the psychological basis of education. True 
knowledge comes through meditation i.e. Yoga which involves Yama, 
Niyama, Pranayama, Pratyahara, Dhyana and Dharansa. The 
concomitant activity is verbal, mental and physical. Knowledge comes 
when defecte are rooted ont and all activity ceases. 

Unrighteous verbal activity consista of Anrita (lying), Parusha 
(harsh speech), Asuyana (back biting), Asambaddha (irrelevant talks). 
Righteous verbal activity is Satya-Priys Hita Bachans and Swadhyaya 
Patha, 

Unrighteous mental activity is Paradroha, Paradrabya abhilasha, 
- Naetikamdbyann (irrelevant attitude). Righteous mental activity is 
Agpriba, Anukampa, Paralokasraddha. 

Unrighteous bodily activity is Himsa (killing), Steya (etealing), 
Pratisiddhacharan (doing the forbidden). Righteous bodily activity is 
Dana, Paritrana (protection), Paricharana (service), 

‘These are obviously, the different psycho-physical methods and. 
practices leading to self realisation. 
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The ancient theorists aleo analysed the form and content of 
knowledge. Elements of knowledge are Pramana, Prataksbys, 
Anumana, Upamana (comparison), Sabda. The objects of knowledge 
are soul (self), body, senses, objects of senses, intellect, mind, activity, 
fault, transmigration, fruits of action, suffering, final beatitude. 

The method of discussion—Vada, Jalpa, Vitanda were widely 
followed. Vaiseshika and Sankhya syetems developed their respective 
disciplines. The Yoga system was bifurcated into Jnana Yoga, Kriya 
Yoga. Yoga aims at treatment of mind and brings the individual 
and supreme eouls together. Purusha means pure coneciousness, 
Prakriti means external reality. Mahat Buddhi is the inflow of Psych 
resulting in experience, reaching a decision and certainty by Buddhi. 
It is a two faced mirror—one face turned towarda pure consciousness, 
the obher towards objects. Ahankara is self consciousness, a product 
of Buddhi. 

The question of sensory and motor organism is not left out. Manas 
is Mind. Manas resolves the ‘booming, buzzing, confusion’ into order. 
Perception ia related to real object which is apprehended by the 
corresponding sense organ. The mind seizes this apprehension and 
reflects upon it. Ahankara (empirical ego) appropriates the determinate 
apprehension of mind; buddhi decides course of action, the Purusha 
enjoys the perception of tha object. 

Yoga involves chitta-britti-nircdha and leads to Abhyasa and 
Vairagya. Obstacles to Samadhi are Styans, Samsaya, Pramada. 
Alasya, Avirati, Bhranti darshana ete. Thus the pedagogic method was 
method of faith, mathod of reason. Debate waa a traditional method 
for which terms were evolved for ecientifie arguments, 

And lastly it must be repeated aiter Dr. Keith that ‘The Sankhya 
does nob restrict, like the Vedanta, the saving knowledge to the three 
upper classes of Aryans to the exclusion of Sudras.’ 


(32) Education in Manu Samhita. 


Manu is known to have been one of the greatest law-givers in 
ancient India. By his time the Hindu social syatem bad been firmly 
settled. The Varnashram system had been effectiveiy installed. Manu's 
daws were intended to provide permanence to the system. Hisa laws, 
therefore, covered all aspects of life, viz. marriage (including selection 
of bride or groom, dowry), the Varnashrama aud Chaturasbrama 
yetemo. duties and privileges of people belonging to the different 
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Varnat, as well as of members of a family, daily duties, sacrificial 
rituals etc. Eduoation featured prominently. 

In the case of education, Manu's ‘Dharma Sastra’ did not deal with 
ttndamental philosophical questions. Instead, he detailed out the 
rules and regulations, the duties and modes of discipline in the system 
of educatjon. Manu's purpose was to sanctify the social regulations 
as unchangeable norms. 

The injunctions of Manu may be summed up, in brief, as the 
following :— 

1. Veda is Sruti; Dbarmaegastra is Smriti. No doubts can be 
harboured about the truth contained in the two. Everything else 
(kaowledge, family and social laws, rituals and practices) emanates 
from them. The two ara not antagonistic to each other. They sre 
rather complementary. 

2. Brabmarshi-desha was the land bounded by Kurukshetra, 
Kanyakubja and Mathura. Madhyadesha was the land between the 
Sarsswati on the west and Prayag on the east.- The whole area 
between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas constituted Aryavarta. 

Vedic ideals and practices and principles of Dharmagrastras must 
reign supreme in Aryavarta. 

3. The supremacy of the Brahmins must be conceded, Even a 
young Brahmin was superior to older Kehatriyas and Vaisyas. But 
a Brahmin without vedic knowledge was worthlese. And Vedic 
knowledge was supreme knowledge, much superior to that of the 
Arthasastra. 

4, Because of his endowed supremacy, the Brahmin must lead a 
regulated life congenial to the fruition of endowod grains. 

(a) The child's rice eating ceremany (Anpaprasan) must be 
completed at 6 months. The Chudakarma might be completed 
between the fireat and third years of life. Initiation to writing and 
reading was dictated at—5 years for the Brahmin child, 6 years for 
the Kshatriya and 8 years for the Vaisya child. 

(b) The Upanayana of the Brabmin child was to be celebrated 
at 7 years 3 months (after birth) (with a time limit upto 16 years). 
The same for the Kshatriya was ordained at 11 years (with time limit 
upto 22 years), for the Vaisya it might be 12 years (with limit upto 
24 years). 

r (c) After the Upanayana, the Brahmin child should use the 
surname ‘Sharma’, the Kshatriya chilä—'Varma', Vaisya ohild— 
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‘Gupta’ and the Sudra who had no Upanayana should be surnamed as 
‘Dasa’. 

(a) Failure to undergo the Upaneyana process would make one a 
‘Vratya’ and ‘Sabitri-Patita’. He would be socially condemned to the 
extent that none would accept him as a bridegroom. Penances were 
prescribed for such Vratyas. 

(e) The dress for the Upanayana was prescribed sas—(i) different 
types of antelope ekin for Uttariya of Brahmin and Kehatriya boys 
and goat-skin Uttariya for Vaisya boys; (ii) hemp cloth for the 
Brahmin child, silk-linen for the Kshatriys and goat-fur cloth for the 
Vaisya. (iii) Mekbala of sacred grass or hemp waz prescribed for the 
Brahmins and others respectively. (iv) The Brahmin boy would 
take ssored thread of cotton, the Kehatriya would take hemp thread 
and the Vaisya woo! thread. (v) The Brahmin boy would take a 
‘dands’ of ‘Bell’ log, tall enough to reach his hsir; the Kshatriys 
child would take a danda of ‘Bat’ (Banyan) so tall as to reach bis fors- 
head ; the Vaisya boy's danda of Pilu' reached upto bis nose. 

5. The daily duties of the student in the ‘gurugriba’ included— 
daily prayers and rituals, keeping the fire’ ablaze, collecting ‘samidh’ 
from the forest and fetching water from the stream. He must serve 
the Guru by all possible means. Even if one could not master the 
Vedas, only Yapa could bring the Brahmin’s salvation. Sacrifices 
would do, if one failed to master the Vedas. 

The genuine learner must control all his senses. His might keep 
only the Jnanendria (intellect) open and active. But even more 
important was control of the mind. The mind might be kept in 
control by abstinence and Niyama, Even a single uncontrolled 
sense-organ might create a havoc. 

Begging was compulsory. Manu, however, suggested a hierarchy 
of persons who could be approached for alms. Some doors were 
absolutely prohibited. The Brahmachari, howevar, had to remain 
watised with the minimum of food. Honey, meat, sugar, curd ete. 
were prohibited. 

The student could not use cosmetics, even stibium (kajal) or oil. 
Ife could not use umbrella or shoes. Practice of Ahimsa was a 
bounden duty. He must observe celebacy and control his passions. 
He must rie before dawn and go to bed after the tescher had gone, 

6. In Manu's opinion, the Acharya was superior to knowledge, He 
therefore, proposed very high qualitative standards for persons fit to 
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be teachers. Teachers were classified, the apex being formed by the 
Acharya. The Upadhyaya was inferior, since he received remunera- 
tions in aash or kind. One Acharya was equal to ten Upadhyayas. 
And 100 Acharyas were equal to the one who performed the 
Upanayana and sanctified the “second birth” of the child and thereby 
became the god-father. 

The Acharya had the right to select stadents and also not to teach 
the unsuitable ones. He might punish the wayward pupil. Manu, 
however, drew up laws of punishment, He favoured light modes. 

A significant part of the student's daily chart of duties was con- 
cerned with service to the teacher. Manu prescribed the style in 
which the student should sit before the Guru. Reading and recess 
hours were to be determined by the Guru. The student might put 
questions only fo clear doubts and nob with the motive of cornering 
the teacher. He was nob to argue will the teacher. 

Respectfulness and modesty constituted major qualities of the 
pupil. Manu, however, suggested a hierarchy according to which the 
Student sbould show respect. Venaration shown to parents ( if they 
visited the school) must not surpass the same shown to the teacher. 
The student ought to be respectful to members of the teacher's family 
and household. That, however, did not mean unrestricted survice to 
the teacher's son. 

The student must observe these principles of disciplinary living and 
doing till the termination of studentship, which came through the 
Samavartana ceremony. There was nothing compulsive for the student 
to pay any tuition fees during studentship. But after the completion 
of education he might offer “Pranami” in terms of land, gold, cow or 
horse. He might make presente of umbrella, hide, shoes, seats, 
pady ete. 

Much of what Manava Dharmasastra said, had been in existence. 
Menu proposed a form and complete structure with rales and regula- 
tions purported to make the system stereotyped and unchangeable. 
Herein lies the historical importance of the edacational aspects of 
Manavea Dharmasastra. 


++ Two items on ancient India’s achievements in (a) Medical Science and 
(b) Physfoal Sciences and Mathematics will be placed in a subsquent Obap ter. 
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PART II 


CHAPTER I 
EDUCATION IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


Before taking up our work on mediaeval education it may be 
advantageous to make a resume of ancient education so that we may 
better understand mediaeval education by contrast. 


Resume of Ancient Education 


(1) Nature of Indian philosophy :— Philosophy provides answers 
to questions on the real nature of man, nature of the world and their 
interrelation. Search for thie knowledge of Truth led to the growth 
of several systems of Indian philosophy viz. Nyaya, Vaisesika, 
Sankbys, Yoga, Mimansa, Vedanta, Charvak and salso Jaina and 
Buddhist. 

Indian philosophy discusses different problems of metaphysics, 
logic, ethics, psychology, epistomology and axiology from all possible 
approaches and gives a total and synoptic outlook. It is not Hindu 
Philosophy in the narrow sense, Madhavacharya’s “Sarva Darshana 
Sengraha” presents the view points of even etheists and materisliets 
as well as unorthodox thinkers like the Buddha and Jaina prophets. 
Each school took account of others, The process of Purya Paksha— 
K handana— Uttarapaksha led to Siddhenta. 

The major schools accept the universe ag a moral stage and believe 
in an eternal moral order. Sense of dissatisfaction at the sight of 
evils led to attempt for understanding the origin of evils and finding 
out the means of overcoming them. Thus, pessimism waa followed 
by optimism and firm faith in salvation by living life in the best way, 
by acquiring freedom from the bondage of ignorance and by eelf- 
realisation through self control. 

(2) Urge for knowledge was inherent in the concept of life and 
remained evershining. “Education”, as F. W. Thomas says. “ia no 
exotic in India. There is no country where the love of learning bad 
so early an origin or exercised so lasting and powerful an influence.” 
The urge for light is best recorded in the worda of Maston, “At no 
period of its history India has been an unenlightened country. 
Inscriptions or stones, copperplates, palm-leaf records of the temples, 
and in later daya the widespread manufacture of psper. all alike 
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indicate not only the general knowledge but also the common use of 
the art of writing. From the earliest time, the caste of Brahmins 
preserved by oral tradition as well as by means of seripts a literature 
unrivalled alike in its quality and in the intellectual aubtilities of ite 
contents.” 

The persistent search for truth led to the growth of variegated 
koowledge aa is recognised by Maxmuller, “Whatever sphere of the 
human mind you may select for your special studies, whether ib be 
language or religion or mythology or philosophy, whether it be lawe 
and custome, primitive arts or primitive science, anywhere you go 
you are to go to India whether you like it or not, because some 
of the most yaluable and instructive materials in the history of man 
are treasured up in India and in India only”. 

(3) Development of this speculative mind wae helped by natural 
environment. Dr. Radhakrishnan esya, “A rich culture is impossible 
with a community of nomads, where people struggle for life and die of 
privation, Fate called India to a spot where nature was free with her 
gifts and every prospect was pleasing. The Himalayas with their 
immenss ranges and elevation on one side and the sea on the other, 
helped to keep India free from invasions for a long time. Beautious 
nature yielded abundant food and man was relieved of toil and struggle 
for existence.” 

(4) It is generally admitted that religion and spirituality 
determined Indian thinking and education. But, religion in Indian 
concept, is that which binds the universe together; the eternal, 
infinite, invisible principle which binds the whole universe, which 
is the source and fountainhead of all religions. Ib is a religion which 
binds man which man; a regulated principle which governe each 
sphere of life, a total configuration of ideals, practices and conduct 
implying duties, morality, virtue ete. Religion dictated the laws and 
social life. The country was thus identified with culture and not 
confined to physical boundaries. Indis, thus, became a home for 
different races and nationalities, each with its own ebthnopsychic 
endowment and esch carrying its particular racial traditione and 
institutions. ; 

(5) Vedie religion evolved from childhood to manhood and then 
to old age. Childhood with its emphasis upon the perceptual attended 
to that which affected or were associated with immediste or direot 
: interest, This — the deification of natural objects. During 
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manhood, attention was transferred from the phenomenal to the 
noumenal i.e, the ultimate cause or purpose. The old age was an 
age of speculation of Universe and nature of the Supreme Being. 

(6) The development of education and literature corresponded 
with this evolution. From religious works, lyric poetry and hymns 
it traversed the long route of Law. Philosophy. Brahmans, Aranyaka, 
Upanishads and Sutra. About the Upanishadas, the cream of Indian 
thought, Schopenhauer says, “In the whole world there ia no study 
which isso beneficial end go elevating as that of Upanishadas. It hag 
been the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death.” 

The rice of Buddhism brought about a period of transition marked 
by Prakrit languages, various scierces and arts including medicine, 
astronomy and veterinary science. 

The last epoch brought about another turn characterised by 
classical Sanskrit, various branches of sciences, arts and literature, 
didactic poetry, fables, fairy tales and romances. Kalidasa, Aryabhatta, 
Baraha Mihira were luminites of thie era. Under patronage from 
Pataliputra, Ujjain and Kauouj there was also a phenomenal growth 
of architecture, sculpture, painting and music. In recognition of this 
many-sided achievement Medonell says, "The attainment of the 
Indiens in some subjects like science, literature, grammar, phonetics, 
mathematios, astronomy, medicine and law was much ahead of the 
attainment of the Greeks". 

(7) National vigour found expression in literature. Due to absence 
of artificial barriers, sacred learning in the earliest stage was no 
monopoly of any sect. Caste-system, early marriage of girls, and 
seclusion of women were later developments. Even idol worebip 
found a firm base only in the Puranic period. The essence of idol 
worship is nicely explained by Abul Fazi, “The Hindus one and all 
believe in the unity of the Godhead ; and sithough they hold imsges 
in high veneration, yet they are by no means idolators, as the ignorant 
suppose. The images are only representatives of celestial beings to 
whom they turn themselves whilst al prayer to prevent their thoughts 
from wandering.” 

(8) With changing ideals, the pattern of education also changed. 
The Gurukul reflected the ancient ideal. Inthe absence of writing 
materials, there was individual infiltration of ideals. Hence, the 
number of students was limited. With social changes, there were 


characteristic educational changes viz. caste system, replacement of 
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reason by authority, replacement of manual skill and practical 
knowledge by intellectual discipline. 

Education, therefore, acquired two meanings. In the wider senge 
it meant a process of development from infancy to maturity with 
necessary adoptions and adaptations at different stages. In the narrow 

- sense if meant special influence consciously brought to bear upon the 
child. It was designated in 3 waya—(i) Siksha i.e. learning to recite ; 
(ii) Adbysyana i.e. taking near (Upanayana); and (iii) Vinaya é.«. 
leading out. It meant an action whereby the inborn faculties or traits 
are led out ina particular way or an action in which one leads oneself 
in a particular manner (é.¢. character). 

(9) Inspite of institutional ‘responsibility, the role of the mother 
was largely recognised. The child's education actually started with 
the mother. It wae supposed that the child's physical, intellectual 
and moral endowment depended upon mother's married life, Hence, 
some ceremonies were observed to ensure the prospect of the child. 
Care started from Garbhadhbana. Yatakarma and Annaprasana were 
held after birth. The mother was properly instructed. This was 
followed by tonsure and beginning of home education at 5 yeara. 

The final formation of morality sand character, however, depended 
upon the preceptor, as ia evident from his Upsanayana blessings— 
Thou art a Brahmachari ; be religious and persevering ; do not sleep 
by day, learn the Veda under the teacher ; follow thy teacher at every 
footstep (except where he is wrong); remove anger and untruth ; do 

mot commit excesses in bathing and esting ; give up scandal, cevetous- 
ness, greed, fear and sorrow ; get up early in the morning and devote 
thyself to meditation, do not take meat, wine or pungent things’. 

The moral and social orientation in education is similarly borne 
out by the teacher's farewell address during Samavartana—‘speak 
the truth ; practise virtue; do not neglect duties: do not swerve 
from truth, virtue, welfare ; do not neglect what is good ; do not 
neglect study and tesching ; do not neglect thy duties to God and 
parents ; worship thy mother, father, teacher and guest as a God ; 


follow the blameless conduct ; adopt the good in conduct.” | anki oy 
wipe? — Education in Mediaeval maan : * — 
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culture. The post-Mourya foreign incursions had not physically 
affected the Msadhyadesha. Moreover, the leaders of society had 
adopted defensive measures to safeguard the cultural entity of India. 
Foreign political occupations had been shortlived, and the foreigners 
were synthesised in India's socio-religions life. 


The Turko-Afghan invasion infused a totally new element. The 
invaders stayed here, lived here and built up a mighty empire. With 
the conquerors came a new religion and a new culture-pattern. While 
India had been able to sbeorb the previous cultural 
infusions from Central Asia, this mighty cultural 
onslought with Arabic-Islamic traditions could not 
be easily absorbed. Moreover, the conquerors patronised their own 
culture which gradually spread from the metropolitan and urban areas 
to the entire body politic of India. 


Advent of a new 
culture 


The traditional system of education which we otherwise designated 
as Hindu system was now bereft of state patronage. The ancient 
feudsl pobentates and landed aristocracy had to pass a chequered life 
due to political upheavals and the introduction of a new pattern of 
Jagirdari. Their educational patronage was now decimated. The 
rent-free endowments so long enjoyed by institutions of learning were 
now often affected. Though financially thus emaciated, the Hindu 
system of education somehow retained its existence, because it had 
deep traditional roots in the soil and still catered to the needs of the 
traditional society. The Buddhist system, however, could not with- 
stand the onslought. With the destruction of the major monasteries, 
the centres of Buddhistic learning practically went ont of 
existence. 


Mediaeval Indian education, therefore, consisted of the parallel 
existence of the Hindu and Islamic systeme with some isolated 
remnants of Buddhistic learning. For a long time, the Hindu and 

the Islamic systeme maintained inimical and parallel 
parallel relations. But the two systems interacted and made 
— adoptions and adaptations from each other. In the 
later mediaeval period, the two religions and culture patterns came 
closer. An eclectic synthesis was the outcome. The history of 
Mediaeval Indian education consists of the story ofa foreign pattern 
being Indianised and its becoming an integral part of a broader 
spectrum of Indian culture. 


> 
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Destruction and Construction : an apparent contradiction 


The Islamic system of education hed to depend vitally upon the 
goodwill and whims of ralerse. The mediaeval rulers of India were 
simultaneously destroyers and constructors. Sultan Mahmud's career 
in India had been that of a ruthless destroyer and predatory raider. 
He destroyed schools because schools were attached to temples and 
temples had stored much of the wealth of India. This destroyer of 
Indian schools was a brilliant patron of aulture and learning in big 
own land. The Ghazgnavite Court had become a camp of a galaxy of 
learned men from various parts of Asia. Al Biruni, Utbi, Ansari and 
Firdousi received Mahmud’s patronage. Ansari was a scientist, 
linguist, philosopher, poet and a renowned professor at Ghazni. 
Mabmud appointed him superintendent of literature and made bim 
poet laureate. Utbi was a famed historian. Asadi Tusi of Khurasen 
was a poet and master of Firdousi. Asjudi and Farrukhi were 
renowned pupils of Ansari. Al Beruni’s work ‘Canon Masudicus’ was 
dedicated to Mahmud’s son Masud. The university of Ghazni was 
founded with a vast collection of curious books in various languages. 
And Mahmud was a great patron of the Great Firdousi, author of 
Shah Namab. 

Sultan Mabmud was a staunch friend of learned men and for them 
he provided an annual bestowal of four lac dinars. Ferishtea saya— 
“no king had ever more learned men at his court than Sultan 
Mahmud.” 


Mabmud's son, Sultan Masud was prodigal to learned men, and 
induced them to come from different corners to his court. Important 
among these learned men were Anwar Khan Khwarizmi, a philosopher 
and astronomer end Abu Md Musashi. Masud built and endowed 
several colleges and schools in his dominions. Al Beruni speake of 
rapid progress of Arabic and Persian literature, Indian Mathematios, 
Astronomy, Astrology. Philosophy, Medicine and Pharmacology- 
Masud also had Indian works translated by Mabammedan scholare. 


Sultan Ibrahim who belonged to this royal house excelled in the 
artof writing. And Bairam Masud showed an uncommon thireb for 
knowledge. Sk. Nizami and Sayyed Haran Ghaznavi were literary 
jewela who received the Sultan's bounteous patronage. Mohammad 
Ghori, the real conqueror of Delhi is known to have destroyed Hindu 
institutions at Ajmere, Yet he was generous to the literati. 
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Bakhtiyar Khalji, the deatroyer of Vikramsila established schools 
together with mosques. The same was the case with Feruz Tughluq 
who destroyed the Jawalamukhi temple, but deciphered the Sanskri: 
manuscripts brought therefrom. 

This apparent contradiction was not unnatural. The Turko- 
Afghans were conquerors. It was natural on their part to try « 
cultural conquest of the conquered territory. The Greeks had onc» 
established “bits of Hellas” wherever the Greek 
armies had set foot. The Romans hed Romanised 
their empire. The Turks had attempted 
Turkification just as Czariet Russia had attempted Ruasification of the 
eonguered dominions. Comparable with these wae the concept cf 
‘white man’s burden’ in the recent times. Was not Britain's attempt 
at Anglicanisation and Christianisation a major element in India's 
history of education in the 19th Century ? In the case of the Turkc- 
Afghans, the conquerors were Muslims and the couquered were Hindus 
who were naturally held aa Kafirs, possessing a hostile culture apd’ 
religion. The conquerors wanted to destroy the institutions of the 
conquered and to ».uperimpose their owa institutions. The question 
of religion which mingled up in the process wass matter of coin- 
cidence. As for the methods of subjugation, we should apply the 
mediaeval standard of judgment in pronouncing our verdict in 
comparison with similar affairs throughout the world. 

The conquerers were inimical to a foreign culture and cult Bus 
they were believers in a faith, their own fsith, which attached gress 
value to education. In the Holy Koran education is urged as a duty. 
The Prophet had eaid that acquisition of knowledge 
in the way of the Lord was an act of piety. In his 
opinion, knowledge is guide and friend and it enables 
differentiation between man and man. Study of the Koran and the 
Hadith leads one to the Truth. The study of various subjects was 
enjoined as a religious duty. The Prophet called upon the faithful 
to appreciate the importance of ink, pen and paper. 

The faith in the acquisition of knowledge was embodied in the 
luebre of Arabic learning. At the zenith of their cultural achieve- 
ments, the Arabes had established mastery in the fielde of Astronomy, 
Navigational Sciences, Astrology, Mathematics (particularly Algebra), 
Medicine (Hekimi), arts and architecture etc. Moreover, Arabian 
culture had developed a dynamiem of ite own. With the expantion of 


Attempt at 
cultural conquest 


Love of learning 
and glorious past 
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Muslim political power from country to country, the centre of 
culture moved from Baghdad to Damascus, then to Cairo and Cordova. 
On the other front ib moved to Bukhara, Samarkhand and Con- 
stantinople. The glory of Sarscen culture had affected Europe during 
the “Crusades. With military conqueeta made in Central Agia, the 
Turko Persian culture also epread out in Central Asin and Tatar 
regions. From there it entered into India. 
In the course of its long journey to India from Arabia via Turkey 
and Central Asia much of the brilliance of Arabian culture was lost. 
Evidently, the Islamic culture which was brought to 
Partial impact of India by the invaders was not the pire aba 
Turko-Arab 
— unadulterated Arabian culture at its best. Yet, the 
effect of that culture even though indirectly received 
in India was tremendous. The learned were esteemed by the Muslim 
rulers of Indis. Honour and patronage was bestowed upon them. 
Judges, lawyers and ministers were selected from amongest them. 
There was a constant flow of talent from Central Asia and Turko- 
Arab regions to India, Believers as they were, the Sultans patronised 
Islamic learning and some of them were inimical to the institutione 
of the vanquished. This explains the apparent contradiction that 
they were destroyers and constructors simultaneously. 
The mediaeval Sultanate was a sort of military despotism in which 
political set up the sovereign was the sourcefount of policy. Learning 
flourished under a sovereign who was a lover of 
Dependence learning. It declined in disarray under a monarch 
upon royal who did not or would not patronise learning. That 
renee is why, Islamic education in India passed through 
ups and downs in accordance with political upheavals and the per- 
sonality of monarchs. 
In the early years, Turko-Afghan power centred round the 
garrisons. The rulera had little contact with the ruled. Hence, 
Islamic education in India in the first instance, did 
es ie scenes not acquire a mass character. Gradually, however, 
tion at two levels tbe barrier was broken and education spread down- 
tion flowed from the court. The Amirs and other sections of the 
aristo stooracy followed in the wake of the monarch. The education that 
was patronised by these classes was, by ite nature, higher Islamic 


learning. The masses of psople had to look after themselves. They _ 
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developed their own system of elementary education which was 
greatly influenced by the traditional Hindu System of maes education. 
Thus, Islamic education also was catered at two levels. Fortunately, 
however, most of the famous Sultans and Badshahe of India were 
patrone of learning. 


Contributions of the Sultans 


Md. Ghori, the founder of the Delhi Sultanate is known to have 
established mosques and schools in Kabul and in India. He was 
generous to the literati. One of his special interests was education 
of his slaves, of whom his successor Qutbuddin was one. They were 
given both literary and vocational education. As a ruthlegs con- 
queror, he, as Hasan Nizami saye, “destroyed...idol temples and 
built in their gtead mosques and colleges." Sultan Qutbuddin 
was educated at Nisbapur and had a good command of Arabic and 
Persian, and showed interest in the sciences. By giving shelter to 
Fakhr-ul-mulk of Baghdad he initiated a traditicn of 
providing royal patronage to men of learning, which 
most of the subsequent sultans sustained with zeal. 
He is known to have built mosques and echools 
although he destroyed temples. As founder of Qutb Minar he algo 
promoted art and architectare. General Bakhtiyar Khalji, Commander 
of his army, attacked and destroyed Vikramsila and caused great 
damage to Nadia, no doubt was a promoter of Islamic learning for which 
he built colleges. Sultan Iltutmish ie known to have built Medraeahe. 
During bie reign Delhi becamea refuge for learned men from Central 
Asia wherefrom many of them had to flee on account of political 
turbulance. Amir Kuhani and Nasiruddin (author of a popular collec- 
tion of historical anecdotes) were among them. He also glorified his 
dominions by appointing Fakhbr-ul-mulk (who had been Wazir at 
Baghdad) his Prime Minister. Feruz Tughluq’s records refer to a big 
college established by Iltutmieh, which the former repaired and 


The firat century 
under carly 
sultans 


beautified with sandal wood doors. Iltutmish’s daughter Sultana 


Raziya, an Ferishts says, was herself well read. She was a patron of 
learning and is known to have established a college at Delhi, known as 
 Moizzi Colleges. The peace loving Nasiruddin Mahmud the leet of 
‘thie line of sovereigns spent his time in reading and copying the Koran 
and other theological works. A meticulous copyist of the Korsn, this 
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sultan helped the growth of an excellent calligraphy. Moreover, he 
was a patron of learning and founded a college at Jallundher. 

Ghiasuddin Balban was a man of literary taste. He Organised 
a royal library and patronised regular meetings of poets. Hias court 
hada circle of learned men under Amir Kbasru. Literature and 
sciences were cultured, The Sultan's son, Prince Mohammad prepared 
a collection of 2000 poems. Hia entourage included musicians. dancera 
and actors. Sulan Balban had ordered that best attention was to be 
paid to the wise, the elite and the brave because they were advisers 
to-the crown and formed the apex of royal glory. Delbi, during 
Balban, became equivalent to Bukhara. 

Apart from Prince Muhammad's oircle, Prince Kurra Khan 
Beghra's society composed of musicians, dancers, actors and story 
tellers enlivened the atmosphere of the capital. Apart from Amir 
Khasra who was the presiding genius of the time, poet Amir Hasan 
algo electrified tha , literary atmoephere. Eminent learned men of hia 
court also included Sk Bahauddin, Sk Badruddin Arif of Ghazni. 
Sayyid Maula who founded an academy in Delhi. 

When he returned to hia capital after three years absence in a 
military expedition, he visited the learned men at their own houses. 
Twice he sent messengers to Siraj to invite Sk Sadi to India. He is 
known to have advised his successors, “spare no pains to discover men 
of genius, learning and courage. You must cherish them by kindness 
and munificencs that they may prove the soul of your councils and 
instruments of your authority.” After Balban there was sharp decline 
in literary and cultural activities till the Khaljis retrieved the position. 

Jalaluddin Khalji waa similarly a man of literary taste. Hə 
organised a royal library and held regular meeting of poets. Amir 
Kbasru was the librarian of this imperial library. He 
was aleo appointed the keeper of the Koran, Jalal- 
uddin held private parties with men like Khasru, Tajuddin Iraqi, 
Khwajeah Hasan, singers Hamid Rajab and Muhammad Chungi. 
instrumentalist Nasir Khan ete. , 

Alawddin Khalji who is koown as sa conqueror and despot waa 


The Kbaljis 


no mean a patron of learning aa Firishta states. The court, as 


Elphinstone says, was a refuge for learned men. There is, however, 
an interesting controversy on the question of Alauddin’s own learning- 


Ziauddin Barni says he had no acquaintance with learning. Another 


opinion holds that although he was unlettered in his early dayr, 
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be acquired reading and writing abilities in older days. On the 
whole, however, he liked booka to be read before him. Dissatisfied 
with this practice be had learned men anewer to questions put to 
them by him. 

Whatever the extent and quality of hie learning, Alauddin was a 
patron of learned men. Recipients of his pensions included Amir 
Khasru, Amir Hasan, Sadruddin Ali, Maulana Arif, Hamiduddin 
Rajah ete. and several historians and compilers. Qazi Maulana 
Kubrami and Hazi Maghisuddin were favourites of the Sultan. Two 
other philosophers Sayyid Tajuddin and Sayyid Rakbnuddin also 
received his patronage as did Nizamuddin Auliya, the saint. Evidently, 
theology and philosophy were studied extensively. Firishta says 
about Alauddin's time, “Palaces, mosques, universities, baths, meugolia, 
forta and all kinds of private and public buildings seemed to rise as if 
by magic. Neither did there in any age appear such a concourse of 
learned men from all parts. 45 Doctors skilled in the sciences were 
professors in the Universities” in and around Delhi. Ziauddin Barni 
gays, “Delhi was the great rendezvous for all the most learned and 
erudite pergonages’...An inscription on the southern doorway of 
Alai Darwaza (at Delhi) designates Alauddin as ‘‘strengthener of the 
pulpits of learning, strengthener of the rules of colleges..." Alauddin 
bad also grand designs in architecture. The ruins of his colleges and 
e projected monument still exist in Delhi, 

Nobles followed the Sultan's example of patronage. The total 
effect was tremendous. Ibis claimed that the erudition of learned 
men at Delhi surpassed that of the learned men of Bukhara, 
Bamarqond, Baghdad, Cairo, Damascus. Ispahan ate. History. 
Jurisprudence, Logic. Theology, Grammar, Commentaries and also 
Hisdu mythological stories were studied with equal seriousness. The 
‘study of medicine was fostered by Moulana Badruddin Damarqi, 
Moulana Sadruddin and Moulana Alimuddin. Barni aleo mentions 
of astrologers, minstrels and musicians. 

It is to be noted that the Turko-Afghan empire in India was 
alroady 100 years old. A staga of racial and linguistic mingling now 
actin. The subsequent period of the Tugbluqs furthered the cause 
of the growth of a composite culture. 

‘The unfortunate and much maligned monarch Md. Bin Tughlug 
was personally a man of poetic talent and an erudite scholar weil 
wersed in many eubjecta viz. medical science, logic, astronomy, 
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mathematics. He knew the Koran and Hidayah by heart. He was an 
expert debater, calligraphiet and a great innovator too. But hie failure 
in political administration caused his failure in 
other fields aleo. His decision to transfer the capital 
to Deogiri caused a desertion of Delhi. Although he retraced his steps. 
the brilliance of Delhi as the cultural capital of the Sultani Empire 
was néver regained. 


Tho Tugblugqs 


Feroz Shah Tughliaq 


A secular concept of monarchy and statecraft had been gaining 
ground from the days of Alauddin Khal)ji which was augmented by 
Md. Bin Tughluq who never submitted himself to the domination of 
mollahs. A theocratic reaction had get in during the last dsys of Md. 
Tughluq. The unfortunate failure of that Sultan in bis experiments 
and novelties and the agonies they caused to the peoples and noblee 
as well as towns and villages enabled the nobility and the Moulvis to 
dictate terms to Muhammad's successor Feroz Shah Tughlug. In 
fact, Md. Thghluq died amidet rebellions in different corners of the 
empire. 

Feruz Tughluq had to fight on two fronts. One the one hand he 
employed his energy in the suppression of rebellions, and on the other 
hand he adopted and implemented a policy of pacification. The 
position of the religious leaders became stronger. Obviously, Feroz's 
policy of appeasement seemd sometimes to have been communally 
biased. 

Feroz Shah Tughluq hastened to make good the loss. It is on 
record thst he spent thirtysix lakh rupees in the form of pensions to 
rehabilitate the men of learning who had suffered strains during hie 
predecessor's rule. A royal decree wae iseued for the repair of schools 
and thirty new high sohools were built. He repaired a school building 
which had been founded by Iltutmish. 

Asa msn Feroz had a humen attitude. He was warm hearted 
and lees whimsical. He had a satisfactory literary education and 
authored the Fatubati Feroz Shabi. He, however, bad no love's 
labour for the decadent Delhi. He built up Ferozabad as a substitute 
and made it cultural centre. Other educational centrea were also 
built, one of which was Jaunpur. 

Feroz Shah had a high regard for men of learning. He is said to 
at have built 3 Palacos — — Palace of Grapes, (2) Palace foun 
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wooden gallery and (3) Palace of Publie court. In the Palace of 
Grapes he held learned assemblies and gave audience to men of 
letters. He was particularly fond of historiane. Ziauddin Barani 
end Siraj Aff were men of hig court. Bountiful and liberal as he 
was, Feroz patronized and granted pensions to learned men of the 
time. He initiated excellent regulations to encourage learning and 
endowed land for the maintenance of colleges. Learned men were 
encouraged to work in different parte of his dominions. Jalaluddin 
Rumi adorned thie period as a teacher and poeb. 

Among Feroz’s development works was the construction of echoole. 
Ferishta and Sujan Rai Khatri list out 30 euch echools, while Abdul 
Baqi enlists 50 and Fakir Mahammad speaks of 40, For each of these 
colleges the monarch granted land for maintenance. Feroz himself 
saya, I built many mosques, colleges and monasteries that the learned 
and the elders, the devout and the holy might worehip god in these 
edifices,” 

Although characterized by some historians as a bigot, Feroz 
Tughlug showed great interest in all sorts of learning. The Sultan 
destroyed the Jawalamukhi temple at Nagarkot, yeb he had ordered 
pandits to decipher 1300 manuscripts seized therefrom. By the 
application of great engineering skill he had 2 monolithic Asokan 
pillars brought from Topra in Ambala and from Meerut, and 
these were re-erected at Delhi He is known to have appointed 
pundits for deciphering and explaining the Asokan script thereon. 
One Pillar ie still there at Feroz Shah Kotlah. Inspite of the so 
called bigotry of the Sultan, it is to be noted that during this period 
Hindus began to culture Persian in right earnest, just as Muslim 
scholars began to culture Sanskritic literature. 

Feroz's building and constructive activities led to the discovery of 
fossils in the Sivaliks.. His love of ingenuity found expression in the 
construction of Tasi Ghoryal i.e. water clock. 

Slavery, however, reached a high point in this period. The Sultan 
owned as many as 18000 slaves. This was symbolic of an extreme 
form of feudal society and degraded feudal values. Yet, iù must 
be said in Feroz’s favour that he educated his slaves in the art of 
reading, memorising the Koran and copying books. He also 
provided vogéabional training in mechanical arts and placed as many 
as 12000 slaves in apprenticeshin. 
= Feroz Tughluq had to embark apon a few military expeditions to 
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suppress rebellions. His failure in this respect is on record parti- 
cularly in Western India, in the Decoan and in Bengal. With the 
exception of these expeditions, particularly in the early part of hie 
reign, he did not embark upon expansion of Empire by new conquesta. 
His reign on the whole was a period of peace. This peace, however. 
waa not unproductive. The energy of the monarch and the machinery 
of the state was employed in welfare, educational and cultura} 
activities. Emperor Asoka’s Dharma Vijoy had glorified India. Sultan 
Feroz Tughluqs patronage to learning glorified his age and created a 
heritage for future generations. It is not improper to say, “If peace 
hath ber victories no less than war, Feroz Tughluq stands in the 
fore fronts of the Mahbammedsn rulers of India, anticipating in many 
ways the crowning work of Akbar.” 

Although the predatory raid and destruction caused by Tamer 
Lane destroyed much of the” educational edifice built by the Delhi 
Sultanate, the tradition was not wholly lost. Even in the phase of 
decline, Badaun acquired fame as a centre of learning under the 
patronage of the Sayeeds, particularly Sayeed Alauddin and eupplemen- 
ted the work of Delhi and Ferozabad. The last attempt at continua- 
tion of tradition was made by Sikandar Lodi who was himeslf a poet 
and composed 8000 couplets. He rewarded men of letters and built 
colleges. He wanted all hia employees to be lettered. His capital 
city of Agra built by Bahlul Lodi became the centre of gravity and 
received learned men from all parte of India and abroad. The Sultan 
attended meetings of the elite. Urdu was now firmly established as a 
common language for Turks, Persians, Afghans and Indian Hindus, 
Hindus now attended Muslim Madrasahe and acquired mastery of 
Persian. Translations of various types of books were extensively 
patronised. A positive intercourse between Islamio and - Hindun 
cultures and education became a practice of the day. 


Role of the Regional Kingdoms 
If Delhi had patronised learning, could the provincial rulers 


lag behind? In fact, the provincial rulers were no less patrons. 


— TN When the Delhi Empire declined and regional 
winchat tics o, kingdoms reared their heads, these lesser sultane 
—— = helped the cause of education as best as they could. 
— Gulbarga, Bidar, Ellichpur, Daulatabad, Jaunpur a and 
other places acquired fame as centres of learning. ; 
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Bahmani kingdom: Sultan Hasan Gangu, founder of the 
Babmani kingdom was skilled in Perian. He had his sons educated. 
The courses of study included Theology. Rhetoric and Euclid. 
Bahmani Sultan Hassan Muhammad Shah waa a poet, proficient in 
Arabic and Persian, He was also a great patron of learning. He 
founded a big Madrasah for orphans and also other schools in 
Gulbargsh, Bidar, Ellichpur, Daulatabad. Dabul etc. The people gave 
bim the title of Aristotle. The same was the case with Firuz Shah 
Bahmani who is said to have been more erudite than Md. Bin Tugbluq. 
Well versed in many languages he could easily converse in Rajasthani, 
Telegu, Marathi, Bengali, Hebrew etc. He was also well-acquainted 
with the sciences, particularly natural philosophy. He heard bebates 
on Botany, Geometry, Logic and Astronomy. He constructed an 
observatory near Daulatabad. Keeping company of poets, recitere of 
history and readers of Shab Namah was a hobby with him. He was 
of opinion that kings should draw around them the most learned men 
who might help them with advice and example. It is said that every 
year he sent out ships from the ports of Goa and Chaul to invite and 
import from abroad celebrated men of learning to his court. 

Sultan Ahmed Shah followed in the footsteps of Firuz Shah and 
built a magnificent college near Gulbargah. Sultan Muhammad Shah 
Bahmans II is asid to have been second only to Feroz Shah in 
learning. The Bahbmani library at Ahbmadnagar was a testimony to 
the achievements of the period. 

The Bahmani tradition continued in the five smaller eultanates 
which arose out of the ashes of the Bahmani Dominions. Bijapur 
could be proud sven of the remnants of an old college endowed by the 
Chalukyas of Kalyan and the Yadavas of Deogiri. Sultan Adil Shah 
of Bijapur used to write prose and verse. He had a taste for musio 
aod wae an instrumentalist bimeelf. He invited Ulamahs from Persia, 
Turkistan and Rum. Jsmail Adil Shah, Ibrahim Adil Shah and also 
Yusuf Adil Shah were great patrons of learning. From the days of 
these latter sultans, the public accounts were kept in Hindi, and 
Brahmins were appointed to important positions in the revenue and 
accounts departments. “The Adil Shahi library at Bijapur was a glory 
of the time. 

Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar and Sultan Nasir Khan of 
. Khandesh kept up the tradition of education, the latter having 
established a famous Madrasah at Daulatabad. 
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Golconda did not lag behind. Md. Quli Qutb Shah was a great 
patron of learning. The Chabar Minar at Hyderabad housed a college 
with apartments for professors and students. He established other 
colleges and seminaries. Many primary schools were conducted in the 
houses of teachers. 

Noblemen of the imperial and provincial courts emulated the 
examples of the eovereigns. Mahmud Gawan, minister of Muhammad 
Shah of Bidar excelled in thia respect. He was very learned and 
ekilled im prose and verse writing, anà in Mathematics. Very few 
learned men of his time were left out of his echeme of financial help or 
pension. He introduced an attempt to educate orphans. Even today 
there are many remains of his work, particularly his college at Bidar. 
The college had an attached library with 3600 volumes. It is said 
that Mahmud Gawan had a collection of 35000 books in his own 
house., 

To the north of the Deccan, Malwa under Sulian Md. Khilsé 
became a groat resort of literary men from various countries. 
Firishta says that Malwa could stand a fair comparison with Shiraj 
and Samarqond. There was a big college at Mandu. Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin provided for education in the harem under school 
mistresses. Mention must also be made of Baz Bahadur, a contem- 
porary of Akbar. 

In further north, Sindh, Gujrat, Kashmir and Multan contributed 
s8 best as they could to the educational tradition. Hussain Langa of 
Multan and Zainul Abedin of Kashmir were unhesitating patrons of 
learning. 

In eastern India, Jaunpur shone in lustre. Sultan Tbrahim Sharqi 
was a famous patron of learning. Close associates of the sultan were 
(jazi Sahabuddin Daulatabadi, Maulana Sk. Iladad Jaunpuri, Hasan 
Nagai, Ali Ahmed Nisani ete. In fact, the foundation of Jaunpur’s 
greatness was laid by emperor Feroz Tughluq. It is said that, “During 
Ibrahim Shah's reign the court of Jaunpur far outshone that of Delhi. 
and was the resort of all learned men of the East.” Bibi Raji’s college 
at Namazgah was a big institution. To this university city students 
came from different parts of Indias, particularly Oudb and Allahabad. 
There were innumerable madrasahs maintained by the Grant of Jagire. 
Most of the colleges of Jaunpur were, however, destroyed by Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi after his conquest of Jaunpur. 


The glory was partially regained Gazing the reigns of Mughal y 
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Emperors Akbar, Jahangir and Sahjahan, Imperial officers sent 
educational reports to the emperors on the basis of which Granta were 
made. Princes and Amirs paid visita bo Jaunpur and made donationa. 
The confiscation of Jagirs led to the decline of Jaunpur which was 
once called Shiraj-i-hind. Yet, there were 20 famous schools ab 
Jaunpur even in early 18th century. 

Last comes the question of Bengal. Sultan Ghiyasuddin established 
a college at Luckuauti. Raja Ganes provided pensions for learned 
men. Sultan Nasir Shah was a patron of Bengali literature. 

Poet Vidyapati had a great patron in Sultan Nasir Shah. Tho 
name of Nasir Shah, Ghiyasuddin II, Yusuf Shah, Hussain Shah have 
been written in indelible ink in the cultural history of Bergal. The 
Iliyas Shahi and Hussain Shahi Sultans of Bengsl laid the foundation 
of the Bengali culture with its eomposite nature. Hussain Shah, 
patron of Maladhar Basu of Bhagavat Purana fame founded a college 
in memory of Qutbul Alam. The Sagar Dighi Madrasah at Gour aleo 
stood to his credit. There were many more schools in hie dominions 
and unconventional domestic teaching was extensive. An inscription 
of thia sultan reads, “search after knowledge and if it were in China.” 

The nobles did not lag behind in their encouragement to lettera. 
Inspired nobles like Paragal Khan and Chhoti Khan served the cause 
of Bengali language and literature by patronising literary personnel. 

This tradition continued till the middle of the 18th century. 
Nowabs Murshid Qali, Alivardi, Mir Kasim helped the cause of 
education as best as they could. Nobles of the time, like Asadullab, 
Z%aminder of Birbhum, also extended all possible help to educational 
enterprises. 

The total effect of these varied efforts was mighty. Apart from 
the older centres of learning at Delhi, Perozabad and Agra, new 
centres now developed at Bijapur, Golconda, Bidar, Malwa, Khandesh, 

. ` Jaunpur, Badaun, Sahali (near Lucknow), Allahabad, 
potas x Ajmere, Multan, Ahmedabad, Patna, Khairabad and 
z Gour. Madrasabhs and Maktavs were innumerable. 
Higher learning in India waa not inferior to that at Bokhara, 
Samarkhand, Baghdad, Cairo or Damascus. The status and reputation 
of the centres, however, varied from one another. Jaunpur, which 
rose to fame under the patronage of Ibrahim Sharqi was known as 
Shiraz of India. Sher Shah studied here and attained considerable 
apastery of Arabic, History and Philosophy. He was fond of poetry, 
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particularly the poems of Sadi. There were recognised grades of 
teachers. Different centres offered specialisation in different branches 
of learning. Panjab, for example, was famous for studies in Astro- 
nomy and Mathematics, Delhi for Islamic traditions, Rampur for 
Logic and Medicine, and Lucknow for Theology. 

Whatever the excellence of higher learning, it was confined to the 
minority. The royalty and the nobility patronised education of the 
upper classes. Ib was higher education catered through the Madragaheg. 
Some of them scquired university status. Moreover, 
higher education had close connection with theolo- 
logical dogma. It was education for the Ulamas. The 
masses did not gain much from this system. They had to provide 
for themselves. Private enterprise flourished in the field of elementary 
education. The Maktay wae the school of the people. True bo the 
dictates of Hadith, the faithful Muslime were guided by the principle 
of Zakat. The village Maktab owed its existance to such popular 
benefaction., The richer villagers considered themselves gratified if 
they could provide for board and lodging of scholara, both teachers 
and students. 

There was also an unconventional domestic system of education. 
Richer people employed Ustada for indoor tuition in arte and music. 
Training in craftamanship was occupational in nature and was con- 
ducted in the family unit. 


Elementary 
Education 


Noteworthy Features 


A few things in relation to mediaeval education ought to be parti- 
eularly remembered. 

1. Education in the Turko-Afghan era had started with a strong 
theological flavour. But gradually a secular trend became evident. 
The State was not theocratic as is sometimes construed. Alauddin 
Kbhasljis military despositism had affected Hindus and Muslims alike. 
Freedom of the State from Mollah influences developed thereafter 
with the exception of the reign of a few monarchs like Feroz Tughlug. 
This trend helped the survival and reassertion of Hindu learning. 

2. Aa against Sultani patronage to Islamio learning, the Hindu 
monarchs of mediaeval India developed a new enthusiasm to patronise 
Hindu learning. The kinga of Vejoynagar and the Rajput Princes 

showed perkieglar keenness in this respect. Local eanit continued 
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to exish, and in some cases flourished with vigour as was the case with 
Mithila and subsequently Nadia. 

3. Thedecline of the Delhi Sultanate from the 14th to the early 
16th century led to the growth of regional kingdoms. The local 
princes had to rally local support to hold ageinst the onalught of 
Delhi, They had therefore to foster local interest and local unity. 
Provincial culture patterne got fast integrated. For our Guirati 
Culture’. ‘Marathi Culture’, ‘Bengali Culture’ or the like, we owe s. 
great debt to this mediseyal period of history. 

4. While the reglonsl Isnguagas and cultural patterns got fast 
demarcated from one another, the mediaeval period also offered 
some bonds of linguistic unity. The vernacalars became local languages 
for Hindus and Muslims alike. Parallel with if was the establish 
ment of Urdu and Parasian as all India languages for both the com- 
munities. Arabic was the language for theological inetruction- 
Obviously it was used more in the institutiones of higher learning. 
Bat Persian was mostly used in administration. Hence non-Muslims 
began to master this language. Muslims on the other hand found 
eultural interest in the study of Sanekrit. Most remrkable, however, 
waa the development of Urdu. The origin of this “Fouzi language 
(camp language) was utilitarian in as much as it was eclec icin 
form and content, combining Arabio, Persian and Hindi in script, 
grammar and terminology to facilitate communication between 
peoples of different racial origins but belonging to a single military 
organisation. Yet, very fast it acquired a literary maleability. Some 
of the local Muslim princes partioularly patronised Urdn as a matter 


of principle. 


5. Asin the case of Hindu education, Islamic education in Indis 
was structured in accordance with socio-economico classification- 
Education patronised by the court and nobility was higher education 
eatered for the few through the Madrasah. Education of the masses 
was sustained by themselves through the Maktab. 

6. Lastly we must refer to the movement for cultural synthesis 
in the later mediaeval phage. For more than the firat bundred years 
of their rule, the Turko-Afghan Sultans had considered themselves 
simply as alien conquerors and rulers. Their cultural and epiritual 
tie with Central Asia was unsevyered. Their link with the life of the 
Indian mases was insignificant. Court-patronised culture could 
pot be the culture of the subjects. But gradually the link with 
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Central Asia was severed. Generations of rulers born thereafter in 
India considered themselves as Indians. Obviously, Islamic culture 
began to be merged with Hindu culture. The two culture-patterns 
came closer, interacted and led to cultural synthesis. This trend 
began to grow particularly from the Lodi era. Sher Shah gava it an 
impetus and the climax was attained during Akbar. This synthetia 
movement led to the preachings of Nanak and Kabir and the unprece- 
dented growth of Sufism and Vaishnavism. The synthetic cultural 
trend was most potent in Bengal where the Iliyas Shahi and Husain 
Shahi dynasties directly or indirectly fostered the cause of interdepen- 
dence. The like happened in Gujrat, Malwa, Jaunpur and Kashbair. 
A favourable soil was thus prepared for Akbar's eclecticism. 


Contributions of the Great Mughals 


Erskine says a lot in pralse of Jahiruddin Babur, the founder of 
the Mughul dynasty in India and an accomplished scholar in Arabic, 
Persian and Turki. He was algo expert in literary criticiem. A 
poeb from early years, he was the author of a 
collection of Turki poems many of which were 
incorporated in hia famouse “Memoirs”. Abul Fazl also mentions of 
his Persian composition. Mirza Md. Haider says Babur invented a 
style of verse called “Mubsiyan”. The works of Kbawaja Abrar were 
transcribed by him into poetic form. Babur was also a fastidious 
critic. He composed a book on Prosody entitled ‘Mufaseal’ and 
authored some other small booke as also a treatige on Jurisprudence. 
He had skill in music on which he wrote a treatise in 1604 A.D. 
Babur initiated a form of a hand-writing—'the Baburi hand’ and wrote 
a copy of the Koran in that script. He later sent it to Mecos. Fond 
of books as he was, Babur imprisoned Ghazi Kban of Panjab one 
ebarge of treachery and took possession of Ghazi Khan's library, 
but expressed dissatisfaction with the standard of books. He was 
algo a lover of paintings and bad brought with him to India the beset 
collections from his ancestral (Timuride) library. He embellished his 
‘Memoirs’ with multicoloured paintings. 

Lane Poole saya that prior to 5 years of age Babur received educa- 
tion within the family; from 5 to 11 years of bis age, Babur was 
edacated at Samarkhand and made remarkable attainments in 

languages. Ib is known that Sk. Mazid was bis Tutor. In his mature 
days he frequently held parties with poets, A man of donist: empe 
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ment, he personally recited extempore verses in Turkish avd Persian. 
The literary men who came in contact with him received handsome 
rewards and encouragement. Many of them stayed on at the royal 
court. In fact, bis court was adorned by Sks Zain Khwafi, Khundmir. 
Maulana Sahabuddin and Mirza Ibrahim (of Herat), the latter having 
accompanied Babar in his campaigns and aleo Humayun to Gujrat. 
He was the author of ‘Qanun-i-Humayun’. Babur bad an strovomical 
table prepared for him. Most interesting, however, is that Babur’s 
‘Sbuhrat-i-am' (Public Worke Department) was entrusted with the 
duty of publishing a Gazette and building schoole and colleges. That 
education recsived the attention of the Govt. appears true from the 
fact that looking aftar educational institution was included ae an 
item of duty of a State department. 

Babur's son and successor Humayun followed up the tradition of 
his father. He had his maktay ceremony at 4 years 4 months 4 days 
of age and placed under tutors. He loved the study of Astronomy 
and Geography, wrote a dissertation on the nature of elements and 

constructed for his own use terrestial and celestial 
Humayun globes. He was fond of the company of learned men 
and poets, and used to discuss literary eubjects with them. Fond of 
poetry, ashe wag, he himself composed verses. Abul Fazl in ‘Akbar 
Namah’ says that he combined the enérgy of Alexander and the 
learning of Aristotle. 

Humayun was fond of magnificence. It is said in Humayun Namah 
that he classified the people of worth into three major categories— 
(i) The holy men, the literati, the law officere and scientists formed 
one category known as Abli-Saadat. Association with such men was 

supposed to bring eternal prosperity. (ii) The 
——— relations of the monarch. the nobles, the ministere 
— — and military personnel formed another category 
known as Abli-Daulat (eternal prosperity) (wealth) because no wealth 
could be attained without them. (iii) The third category was formed 
of musicians and artists, known as Ahli-Murad ¿ e, people of pleasure, 
The Badshah divided the days of the week for meetings with these 
categories. Saturday (the day of Saturn) and Thursday (the day of 
Jupiter) were allotted to Abli-Saadat because those planets are 
supposed to be protectors and preservers respectively. Sunday (the 
day of the Sun) and Tuesday (day of Mars) were fixed for Abli-Daulst, 
because they determined the fate of rulera and patronised warriors 
i SP r 


‘ 
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respectively. Monday and Wednesday were set apart for Abli-Murad 
because on these days of the Moon and the Mercury respectively the 
king might enjoy the pleasure of delightful music. On Friday, the 
Jamist day, the Emperor met all the classes together. 

Firiehts eays that Humayun built seven halls of audience named 
after the planets where he received distinctive classes of persons one 
day in a week by turns. The hall dedicated to the Moon was used for 
the reception of travellers, ambassadors ete. The Civil officers were 
given audience in the Mercury hall. The learned men were received 
in the Saturn and Jupiter halls. 

Humayun designated the value of different grades of persons by 
twelve arrows, the lowest being made of base materisl and the highest 
(the 12th arrow) being made of pure gold. In the hierarchy of valua- 
tion, the 12th arrow stood for the king, the 11th for the king's 
relations and the 10th for the learned and the religious. Each arrow 
again was etandardised in 3 grades—the highest, the middle and the 
dowest. It is evident that Emperor Humayun beld learned men in 
very high esteem. Hie learned associates included Mir Abdul Latif. 
Khundamir, Jaubar (author of the private Memoirs of Humayun), 

Humayun was fond of books. Even during military expeditions 
he oarried a selective library with him, He had a history of Tamer- 
lane in his possession. Baz Bahadur was his librarian. He trans- 
formed the Sher Mandal which had been built by Sher Shah as a 
pleasure house into a library where he is known bo haye met with hig 
death. This building still stands near Sher Shah's mosque in Delhi's 
Purana Qilleh. 

Humayun had been defeated and dethroned by Sher Shah and 
forced to live a life of exile in Persia, although he regained the throne 
subsequently. Had not the Emperor's career been chequered, mediseval 
India might have more benefited from bie educational munificence. In 
contrasts to hie educational inclination, hia permanent contributions 
were insignificant. Yet he founded a Madrasah at Delhi where Sk. 
Hoeain was a profeesor. Private citizens aleo did a lot. Sheikh 
Yeinuddin Khai built a college at Chunar. A school was also built 


on the Jumas, opposite Agra. Sabsequently Haomayun's tomb also. 
housed a Madrasah, evidence of which may be viewed in Delhi even ‘to 


day- 


Sher Shah's short lived rule was an interregnum in the — 
rule of the Mugbuls. Yet his eduoationsl contributions were nob 
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contrary to the spirit of the Mugbul times. He rather paved the way 
forthe greatness of Akbar. Pereovally, Shor Shah 
was well-educated at Jaunpur. He was fond of 
Philosophy, History. Biography and Poetry. He could reproduce 
Sadi, Sikandar Namah, Gulistsn ani Bastan from memory. He learnt 
Arabie and atudied grammatical works. He used to visit colleges and 
associate with learned men, and algo built a Madrasah at Narnaugl. 


Sher Shah 


Contributions of Akbar 


Placing reliance upon Goaness authority Noer cays that Akbar. 
son and successor of Humayun, was illiterate. Tuzak-i-Jahangiri ako 
mentions him as ‘illiterate and entirely uneducated’. With some 
moderation Wadgiat-i-Janangiri says that he was ‘not profoundly 

learned although he understood the elegance of 


Controversy * — 
ETA ee ia poetry and the essence of highly theoretical topics. 
Literacy Bat Abul Fazl says that Akbar had his initiation 


at 4 years and was placed under Maulana Azamuddin. 
His next tutor was Bayazid. Lessons in military sciences were given 
by Munim Kban. Akbar was also coached by Pir Mubammad and 
Hazi Mubammad and Abdul Latif. Still others bold that Akbar was 
well read in History and could recite Hafiz. He caused a translation 
of 300 fables (with illustrations) of Mir Hamzah. He also communi- 
cated intimately with philosophers, sufis and historians. 

Inspite of the controversy about Akbar's acquaintance with lettere, 
this is on record that he had regularly-paid ‘readers’ who read to him 
many worke about a dozen of which were repeatedly read, particularly 

a faw on history and science. At Fathpur Sikri he 

E iann built the Ibadđatkbana with four halls,—the Western 
hall tor Sayyids, the Southern hall for Ulamas, the northern for 
‘'Sheikhs and the eastern for noblemen and others. Here he held 
learned conferences on Fridays, Sundays and holy nights. Philoso- 

phera, Safis, Historians, Masters of Science, as well as of ancient and 
smodern bistory took part in these discussions on both spiritual and 
‘temporal subjects. The participante were amply rewarded with 
Ashrafia. The subjects of discussion included the sciences, history and 

theology. Akbar's eclectic attitude enabled Christians, Jews, Sufir. 

Jains, Buddbiste, Ulamas and Pundits to expound their philosophies 
and theological doctrines. ‘Padri’ Rudolph cf Goa was-one of the 

»Christian fathers to take part in discussions and was highly respected. 


j 
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The emperor asked Murad to learn a few lessons from the Bible ana 
asked Abul Fazl to translate relevant portions of that ecripture, 

Communal and racial toleration waa a basic principle of Akhbar's 
statecrait. His political policy of an integrated empire led not only 
to his famous matrimonial policy or religious policy, but aléo to a 
policy of literary and-cultural intercourse. He had 
many books in Sanskrit or other languages translated 
into Persian or Hindi. He ordered a translation of the Mahabharata 
in 1582 A. D. with commentaries. He explained his design to Naquib 
Khan and asked Abdul Qadir (author of Tarikh-i-Badauni) to help 
Nagib. Different parts were done by different men, and the collec- 
tion with illustrations was named Razm Namah. Abdul Qadir com- 
pleted (1589) the Ramayana in 4 years. Hazi Ibrahim Sarhindi did 
the Atharva Veda into Persian and Faizi did DLilabats. Mukammal 
Khan Gujrati completed the ‘Tarak’ (astronomy), and History of 
Kashmir wae written in Sanskrit by Shah Md. Sahabadi. Similarly 
Harivamsa was rendered into Persian ; 'Majmaul Buldan’ (Geography) 
was done from Arabie to Persian by several scholars ; the Panchatan- 
tra in Persian was named ‘Kalila Damnah’. A Persian version of Nal- 
Damayanti was prepared after Layala~-Maznu model. Shah Namah 
and other verges were done into prose, Ulugh Kban's astronomical 
tables ag also the works of Hinda astronomers were branslated. Abul 
Fazl tranzlated some portions of the Gospel. Babur'a memoirs were 
translated from Turkish to Persian by Abdul Rahim Khan Kbanan. 
Tarikh i-Affi (1000 years history) was compiled. In fact, the Wagqinavis 
was active in maintaining daily record of. progress in these varied 
literary fields. 

In was patural for Akbar. a lover of books, to organise a grand 
library. Some of his collections were kept in the Harem and othere 
in outer apartments. The emperor acquired the library of Itimad 
Kban Gujrati. Faizi left a library of 4.600 volumes 
which aleo vested in the emperor. Books were 
genersily classified ae Sciences and Histories and then further classi- 
fied as (i) Poetry. medicine, astrology, musie ; (ii) Philology. Philogo-: 
phy, Astronomy, Geometry, Sufism ; (iii) Commentaries, traditions, 
theology, law. Visitore to Agra Ford may still see the room- where a 
ifprers had been located. ne Ue 

Painting wae elaborately used in booke. ‘Wis * dar zah 
bad 1,400 paintings. All books like a Changhis agai, : 


Literary activities 


Imperial library 
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—— the barem girls for which he built a Zenana school in the — 
3a 
` Tho Great Emperor was slso an experimenter, innovator and 
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Iqbal Namsh, Razm Namah, Ramayana, Nal-Damayanti. Kealila 
Damnah etc. were illustrated. Moreover, Akbar main- 
tained a gallery of paintings for which he colledted 

‘articles and held weekly evaluation. Remarkable 

painters of the time were Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrizi. Kbawaja Samad, 

Mukund, Jagan and a dozen other Hindu and Muslim artiste. In fact, 

Hindu painters outnumbered Muelim psinbers- Principal courtiers 

also had their portraits painted. There was no communal discrimina- 

tion in patronage. Akbar also encoursged Penmanship. There were 

a dozen penmen at his cours. The momentum of royal patropage 

made Calligraphy a part of the fine arte. During Akbar, more than 

half a dozen calligraphie models were current. 

Akbar. a lower of the fine arte, could not but be a patron of music- 
He maintained numerous court musiciane—Hindu, Irani, Turani, 
Kashmiri,.—both men and women. The musicians were classified into 
7 categories according to epecislities, and one day of the week was 
allotted to each. Tanen, Haridas, Ramdas and more than a dozen 
Ustads adorned thia period. There were more than a dozen noted 
instrumentalists on sar mandal, bin, flute, karans, tamburah, ghichak. 
rubab etc. Ancient Ragas and Raginis were revived and instruments 
cared for. Kbiyal and Dhrupad developed as eclectic music. There 
were different centres of music throughout the empire, particularly 
Gujrat and Kashmir. In fact, music, in Akbar's days enjoyed noon- 
day splendour. 

Akbar took great interest in the education of the royal princes,— 
hie sons and grandsons. Prince Salim was placed under Qutbuddin 
Khan and Abdur Rabim Mirza. Prince Murad was coached by Fsizi, 
Sharif Khan and Father Monsurat. Daniyal was 
_ placed under Sayyid Khan Chaghtsi. A grandeon of 
| the Emperor was placed in the care of Abul Fazl 
and a Brahmin teacher. On the other hand Murad received lessons 
from Jesuit Fathers. Akbar was not antagonistic to female education. 
Although girls’ education could not be extensive in the medineval days, 
private indoor coaching, including training in the fine arta, existed in 
the upper strata of society. Akbar himself encouraged eduestion of 


Arts, crafts and 
music 


Education of the 


Bikri. 










(Bes famous experiment on language learning ia ion * 
— 
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and is widely known. Oonfronted with the claim of different repre- 
sentatives of religions that the first language uttered by the child wag 

the language of their respective dogma, Akbar 
— — decided to conduct an experi b. There a i 
A — ec n experimen ere are varying 
Mans reports about the details of the experimental proce- 

dure left by Badauni and Manucoi or conclusions 
drawn therefrom by Father Catrou. Yet, the essence comes out that 
the Emperor had a group of new borns reared up in complete seclusion 
by dumb nurses, and it was discovered that the infante developed ne 
language ability. Leaving aside the question of cruelty involved in the 
experiment, it resembled the present psychological experiments with 
controlled and experimental groups. The definite finding was that 
language ability is a contribution of environmental stimulation and 
scops of communication, and the child is not pre-ordained with any 
language-skill, 

Akbar's innovation in the method of language learning ia slao worth 
mentioning. As against the Persian method of reading followed by 
writing, he championed the traditional Indian method of writing 
followed by reading as more economic and sure. The time-allotment 
was also deoreed, viz-2 days for learning alphabets with accent and 
pronunciation, one week for ‘combination of letters, then directed 
reading of short prose or verse with religious or moral lessons with 
combinations of alphabets, and lastly aelf reading. Akbar aleo decreed 
four daily exercises—alphabetes, combinations, new hemistich or distich 
and repetition of earlier lessons, The subjects were to be taught in 
the following order—Morelity, Arithmetic, Accounts, Agriculture, 
Geometry, Astronomy, Economics, Political Science, Physics, Logio,- 


. Naturs! Philosophy, Abstract Mathematics, Divinity and History. 


The essence of his reforms may be summed up as— =» 

(a) Quicker methode, (b) writing to precede reading, (o) PERRE 
upon meaning of words instead of machaniosl rote, (d) pupils muses 
underatand by self-learning while the teacher should help when 
required, (e) revision of former lessons, (f) non-insistence upon many 
books without rational understanding, (g) practical knowledge and 
preponderance of sciencs-subjects. (b) encouragement to mechanical 
arts. It wae declared that No one should be allowed to neglect those 
things which the present time requires”. In fact, the reforme are 
favourably comparable with our modern educational concepts, 

- Akbar's epoch was marked by the growth of an eatensive- ayslom of 
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education through schools and colleges. The emperor erected many 
mew colleges. A big college at Fathpur Sikri and several other 
madrasahea in the city were founded at Akbar's ines- 
tance. There was another big college at Agra where 
Akbar engaged famous philosophera from Shirsj. 
There were professors from Shiraj in other colleges of Agra too. All 
colleges, however, were not residential. Learned men coached at 
bome at Post Graduate standard as Mir Ali Beg did. Like Feruz 
Shah Tughlug, Akbar also rewarded inventions and mechanical 
Improvements. Music, painting, arta and industries were taught in 
Private coaching. 

Educational efforts of private tndividuals—the nobles and the 
wealthy middle classes were not lacking, The Madrasah of Akhar's 
foster mother Moham Anaga near Purana Kilah of 
Dalbi was famous. Also remarkable was the college 
of Khawaja Muin. Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan 
(son of Bairam Khan) was a great echolarin Persian, Turkish, Hindi 
and Arabic. He had a library of his own. Many pupils sought his 
personal tuition. His son Mirza Iraj wae aleo a great scholar. 

Guided by the principles of Safigm, toleration and selecticism, 
Akbar not only encouraged literary translations, but also the 
education of Hindus and Muslims alike. In fact, Hindus and 
Muslima during his days aetudied in the same 
schools. Hindus freely studied Vyakaransa, Vedanta 
end Patanjali. The Emperor had decreed “education according to 
views of life and learner's circumstances.” Abul Fazl records, 
“These regulations gave a new form to schools and made the 
colleges lights and ornament of the Empire.” In fact, Akbar’s 
patronage to learning spread far and wide. Tabaquat-i-Akbari liste 
95 names who received imperial patronage. There was no religious 
discrimination in the appointment of teachers orin making endow- 
ments. Kashmiri Pundits tasted of his liberality. The centre of 
Hindu learning at Mithila received royal patronage. In fact, Akbar’s 
educational reward founded the Zamindari house of Darbhanga, 
Madhabacharya of Triveni speaks highly of Akbar in Chandi Mangal. 

The sum total of official and private encouragement led to a 
grana development of schools and colleges. Abul Fazl records, 
AU civilised nations have schools for the education of youths, but 
“Bin justan is particularly famous for ite seminaries’. 
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In conclusion we must say that qualified with taste, Akbar had 
combined wealth and learning. His reign witnessed an abundance of 
literary men. The Emperor not only associated with learned men, but 
also bestowed lavish patronage in the form of 
pensions, stipends, rewards for personal encourage- 
ment, and endowments and grants for educational institutions. Guided 
by his principle of toleration and integrated empire, Akbar tried to 
identify with the people with a new attitude towards Hindu culture 
and learning by encouraging Ibadatkhana deliberations, translation of 
Sanskrit works, state patronage to qualified Hindus as well as by 
generous provision for Hindu youths to pursue their own culture even 
in Madrasah. Hie bounty was not limited to formal education only, 
but spread out to literature, fine arts, mechanical crafte, architecture 
and even pedagogy. Perhaps we may not cal! him an ‘Edueationist’ or 
a ‘Great Educator’ in the modern scientific connotation of the terms, 
but we may unequivocally say that Akbar the Great in hia imperial 
glory was also Great as a patron of and contributor to education. In 
fact, the glory of mediaeval Indian education reached its zenith in the 
days of Akbar the Great. 


Estimate 


Akbar’s Successors 


Jahangir, son and successor of Akbar had been under great tutors. 
He had hia initiation ceremony under Qutbuddin Md. Khan and had a 
great tutor in Abdul Rahim Mirza. He knew Persian and Turkish 
which enablad him to read Babur's Memoirs in original and to copy 4 2 
chapters missing from the same. He was interested 
Jahangir in History, and also wrote his own memoir. Alter 
? ‘accession, he had the dilapidated Madragshs repaired. He repaired ben 
= even such schools as “had been dwelling places of birds and beasts for | 
30 yeare, and filled them with students and teachers”. Agra continued è 
to be in a state of glory. Jabangir was a great — of books‘and — 
_ paintings. Ee collected books even at a high cost: Muktab Khan 
was his librarian and keeper of picture-gallery. In fact, Mugbul 
painting reached ita zenith during Jahangir. Farrukh Beg; d — j. 
om. Abul Hasan were famous painters w 
an Roe is known to hayer —— the | i 
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Jahangir's court. The splendour of architecture can still be ascessed 
from Akbar’s Musoleum at Sikandra and the tomb of Itamat-ua- 
daulah at Agra. On Friday, the emperor conferred with learned men, 
darweshas and raciuses. Iqbal Namah-i-Jahanyiri gives 17 paemes of 
learned men and IO names of poets and 6 names of singére contem- 
porary to Jabaogir- Tha emperor is alao known fo bave issned a 
famous regulation that the wealth of rich men or travellers dying 
without heirs, would escheat to the crown for use in establishing 
Madrasahs and monasteries. 


Jahangir’a son ond successor Shah Jahan is better known for 
magnificence. But he did nothing to undo the work of his 
predecessors. He rather followed Akbar's footsteps. Schools still 
existed in a flourishing condition aud rich endowmente were continued. 
Sbah Jahan founded the Imperial College ab Delhi 
near Jam-i-Masjid. He also repaired and revived 
the college named Dar-ul-Baqa (abode of eternity) and appointed Kazi 
Sadruddin Khan as its director. Shah Jahan also liked books on 
travel, biographies, histories (specially Life of Timur and Eabur's 
Memoir) and set apart some time at night for private study. He was 
a great patron of music and bimself aang well. He patronised Ramdas 
and Mahapattars. Painting received bis encoursgement and Md. 
Nadir Samarqandi introduced á pattern different from the Akbari 
style. Shah Jahan also ordered the writing of Padshah Namah by 
Mahammad Amin-i-Qazwini and encouraged learned men by rewards 
and stipends. Architecture was. however. a special cantribution of 
Shah Jahan. Till date we take pride in hie creations. 


Shah Jahan 


Shah Jahan’s eldest son Dara Shukoh mastered Persian, Arabio ` 


end Sanskrit. He translated Sanskrit works into Persian. Dara 
leaned towards. Brahmins, Sannyasis and Yogis as well es Hindu 
: philosophy. The Vedas inspired him. He collected 
— Pa Ha Brahmina to translate them, avd had the word 

| ‘Prabhu’ engraved on his ring. Dara, a voluminous 
writer was the author of—{i) Sirr-ul-Asrar (Secret of Secrets), a 
Parsian translation of the Upanishads, (ii) translations of Bhagwat 
Gita and Yogavasieths Ramayans. (iii) Biography of Saint 
OS emia Auliya, (iv) An account of conversation between himself 


and Baba Lal Das on the life and dectrines of Hindu ascetics. In 
fac Dere waa a disciplo of Sufi Mullah Shah and ‘sane the source 
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of Pantheism in the Vedas and Upsanishadas. He wrote three works 
on Sufism. 

Had Dara Shukoh who followed in the wake of Akbar sueceeded 
Shah Jahan, the history of culture and education in the succeeding 
days might be written ines different vein. But that waes not to be. 
Akbars eclecticiam and toleration could nob attain permanency. 
Communs! reaction had begun to rear its head eyen in the days of 
Jahangir and Sbah Jahan. Dara was partly ite victim. And 
Aurangzeb completely turned the table. 

Auranzeb sione, however, ia not to blame. An obgervation of the 
renowned traveller Bernier is worth noting— "A groes and profound 
ignorance reigns in those states, for how is it possible there should be 
academies and colleges well founded ? Where are those founders to be 
met with? And if there were any, whence were the scholars to be 
had? Where are those that have means sufficient to maintain their 
children in collegea? And if there were, who would appear to be so 
rich ? And if they would, where are those benefices, preferments and 
dignities that require knowledge and abilities, and that may animate 
young men to study ?' 

These remarke about Shab Jahan’s time, even if partly true, shows 
that decadence had set in, edneations!l endowments were drying out 


and the poverty stricken men could not provide for their children’s 
echooling. 


Auranzebs Anti-Climax 


Shah Jahan’s son and successor Aurangzeb cared very little for the 

promotion of Hindu learning. His political and administrative 

principles got mixed up with bis educational policy. In fact, in 1669 

he ordered provincial governors to destroy the Hindu schools and to 

put down their teachinge. But, at the same time he fostered Islamic 
learning and caused its spread. He appointed professors throughout 

- his dominions. He ordered that all Muslim students of certain 

grades were to be given pecuniary help from the treasury. Stipends 

were given to students in proportion to their progress. 







Fatronage to in education. He slso took steps to educate the =e 
— education SADS of Gujrat for which ho appointed teachers 
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names of 45 more students to the list of recipients of stipends. 
Aurangzeb repaired a Madrasah at Gujrat and helped a collage at 
Ahmadabad with the grant of a Jagir-village. In fact, he founded 
numberlesa schools and colleges. He also confiscated the Dutch 
buildings at Faringhee Mahal in Lucknow and used them as an 
educational institution. Inspite of his communsl bend, even 
Aurangzeb could not but confer with and show respect fo renowned 
Hindu echolare of the time. Private individuals emulated the 
monarch in starting colleges. Sialkot became a great seat of Muslim 
learning. Maulana Abdullah taught here in a school. Paper was 
produced in this region and used here. But painting, musie and 
poetry languished in his reign. 

Aurangzeb provided for princely education in the harem under 
eunuchs. Manucci says that the princes were first taught to read and 
write Tatar, their mother tongue. Subsequently tutors gave lessons 
in military exercises, principles of equity, jurisprudence, religion and 
welfare of the nation. The teachers also regulated the amusements 
of the princes. Aurangzeb himself was well educated. Hia first 
teacher was Sadullah Khan and another was Mir Mubsammed Hashim. 
He got the Koran-Hadis by heart, read and wrote Arabic and Persian, 
mastered the Chaghtai Turki. During fixed hours of the day he read 
and copied the Koran and used to sell the copies. He augmented the 
collection of the Imperial Library by adding theogsophical booke. He 
-was particularly interested in law, and cauged a compilation—Fatwa- 
i-Alamgiri. He read with interest theological commentaries and 
Imam Mahammad Ghazzali's works. 

Although Aurangzeb had a biss towards religious works, he wes 
not satisfied with his own learning as is evident from the Mulla Shab 
affair, When after Aurangzeb's accession to power his ex-teacher 

Mulla Shah waited on him in expectation of rewards, 
—— — the ex-student rebuked and sent him away. The 
curricular ideas 

teacher was chastised ‘bocause he had tanght only 
Arabic and not even the mother tongue well. Idle and foolish 
propositions had been taught in the name of Philozopby and that tco 
in obscure and uncouth terme, dark and ambiguous jargons. No 
effective lesson had been given on the distinguishing features of 
nations, their resources and strength, modes of warfare, manners, 
religion, forms of Govt, history, origin of atates, their progress and 
decline, events, accidents and errors etc. No comprebensive history 
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of mankind had been taught, not even the languages of the surround- 

ing kiogdomse. The learning he received had been mére learning of 

words without comprehension sud capaci$y of application. The anly 

skill imparted was skill in law end grammar. Thus Aurangzeb raised 
objection to pedantry and formalism. 

As against this be wanted Philosophy to adapt the mind to resson, 
to elevate the soul, to fortify it with equanimity agsinst assaults of 

> fortune. He demanded First Principles. He wantéd leesons in 
reciprocal duties of king aad subjects, arts of war, 
history, geography, languages and such habite and 
thoughts as would fortify the learner with capacity 
to facs crises in life. The Mulla Shab inoident, thus, throws 
interesting light upon the concept of higher educational curricula ag 
distinet from formal theological and grammatical skill in the days of 
Aurangzeb inspite of the monarch’s partisanship. 

Inspite of their differences in outlooks, principles and extent of 
patronage, the Great Mughuls were, without exception, patrons of 
learning. There were many centres of learning. many colleges and 
Maktabs, and all Muslim boys were supposed to 
attend Maktabs. Hundreds of colleges existed upto 
the days of Shah Jahan. Yet it is interesting to 
Us note Babur's comment, “Hindustan has no colleges.” After years 

ef Mughul rule,- Bernier, a contemporary of Shab Jahan remarked 
that no founders, no scholars, no fee-paying parents and no 
encouragement could be found. 

It is dificult to accept Babar and Bernier in toto, for echools — 
existed during the Sultanate and during the Badshahi. Perhaps 
Babur had applied the standard for Samarkhand in making bis ; 
asseaementb, as Bernier applied the standard of 17th century — — 

ot. both the observations were partially correct. What Babur bed 
- #een was the decay and declination in the Inet days of the Sultanate. — 
Anā in the days of Bərnier, inspite of the outward anlai GR 
—* “Shah Jahan’s empire, Mughul decline had already started. —— * 
process wae unchecked durning — after whom came > ho 
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educated and fond of the company of learned men, There ate two 
instances of establishment of colleges during bis reign, one by 
Ghaziuddin near the Ajmiri Gate of Delhi (closed in 1793 for want 
of funds), and the other by Khan Feroz Jung. A college was also 
established at Kanon}. 

Muhammad Shah also showed some learning. Even during the 
turmoil of court cliques and Nadir Shah's invasion. there was impetus 
to the study of the sciences, particularly aetronomy. Jai Singh's 
observatory Jantar Mantar' was built ab Delhi. The charts made here 
were proved correct. The equatorial dial wae of special interest. 
Observatories were built aleo at Jaipur, Ujjaini, Mathura and Banares. 
Nadir Shas’s invasion, however,- wae a swansong and epilogue. The 
invader carried away the imperial library which was later sold in 
Persia at a ridiculously low price. 

Even during Shah Alam II, the Imperial House tried to collect 
new books to resonetract the library. Some Madrasaha were algo 
founded as wae one by Asgafudauliah’s minister Hasan Raza Khan. 
By the end of the 18h century, however, the whole edifice of 
education crumbled down together with the political system. 


CHAPTER II 
Some Remarkable aspects of Mediaeval Education 


Most of the Mughul Emperors were themselves educated. All the 
Great Mughuls were patrons of learning. The nobility of the day 
also helped the cause of education. But it was education of the upper 
classes. The tradition of elementary education had to sustain itself 
as beat as it couid. 

Of course India's tradition in elementary education is also old. 
Although the Sutras and Manugamhbita do not refer to mass 
elementary education, the Vaisyas bad a system of teaching. their 

youngsters. Knowledge of reading and writing bad 
Re PEA been fairly widespread before Manu. Writing was 
TPR SEEN introduced by about 800 B.C. Works of 450 B.C. 
refer to a children’s game named “Akkbarika.” 
Greek records of Nearchue and Quintus Curtius of the 4fh century — 
> B.C. refer to writing, and Megssthenes refers to the use of milestones. 
Thus there was an ancient form of writing, although it had not- 
= #equired a literary status. It waa more in vogue with the commercial 
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elassea. Mahavagga refers to lekha, ganana (arithmetic) and rups 
(arithmetic for commercial and agricultural uee). During the 
Baddhist period, there was elementary education outside the Sangh. 
The Hoatigumpha inscription refers to Kharavela’s learning the 3 Rs. 
Lalita Vistara and Jataka stories corroborate the prevalence of 
elementary education. It ocoura in Sigalovada Sutta that it was the 
parenta duty to teach arts and sciences. Ib algo elaborates the duties 
of teachers and pupils. The Asokan inscriptions stand testimony to the 
then existence of popular education. In fact, Mahayan Buddbiem and 
Vaienaviem helped the expansion of education. The monasteries ulti- 
mately had to provide for secular elementary education of the laity. 
All through the mediaeval period; elementary Persisp echools were 
numerous. Subhanukar's tables were composed sometime in this period. 
Muslim schools did a great deal for elementary mass education. 
Hindu vernacular schools were of several types viz.—- 
(i) sehool connected with temples, conducted by the 
village priest with deottar endowment. These were 
the common village Pathesias ; (ii) echoole patronised by Zamindars 
and other magnates ; (iii) commercial schools under individual ven- 
ture; (iv) Mahajani echool where traders employed teachers for the 
education of their children. Teachers in these schools did not belong 
to one caste, and the office was not hereditary. It seems, therefore, 
that the village primary school was a later growth than the other as- 
pects of Indian village life, particularly the stereotyped Varnagram. 
Success and character of these echools depended upon the efficiency 
and ability of the teachers. But bhe teachers were mostly ineflicient 
and narrow in their academic foundation. The sim was strictly 
utilitarian. Memorisation of rules and tables was 
emphasised. Teachers became subservient to patrons. 
l Yet there were hard working and conscientious 
teachers with close connection with life outside school. They imparted 
useful knowledge without temptation to impose ‘formal discipline’. 
Writing preceded reading. The system of writing on sand with finger 
(as in Montessori method) helped masoular conditioning. The schoo ls 
= wers generally open to all comers. They met the popular deman at E 
ves +e: Re. and were used chiefly by trading and agricultural | — 
Pathealas bad Kayastha teachers. The — ricu ur nh « 
TH writing, arithmotie, — roe etter — com 
tee’ 
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System ( which Andrew Bell introduced in England ) helped both 
teacher and senior scholar. 

There were 4 stages of insbructicon—({i) forming letters on the 
ground. which took 10 days; (ii) palm leaf practice of lettering. 
writing and pronouncing compound consonants, combination of vowels 
and consonants ; (iii) attention to forme of letters, 
interconnection of worda in sentences, literary and 
colloquial forms of speech, addition and subtraction, 
tables and measures, commercial and agricultural accounting ; (iv) 
eomposition of businese letters, petitions and grante., reading the 
Ramayana, Manasa Mangal ect. Each school had ite own time table. 
Generally. however. the schools sat in two sessions aday—from early 
morning to 9/10 O'clock and agsin from 3 P. M. to the evening. In 
Western India, the Pantoji collected the boys for attendance. In 
Southern India, the Pyal school resembled the Patbsale- The 
enrolment, however, scarcely exceeded a score in a school. | 

Thus there existed throughout the middle ages a widespread 
system of elementary education, whatever its weaknesses. The 
primary schools existed parallely with Sanekrit schools. But there 
Was no mutual dependence or interconnection. The Hindu primary 
gohbools were vernacular and commercial. The Sanskrit schools were 
pedantic and conventional. The Maktab was the sister of the 
Patbsala juat as the Madrasah was the counterpart ofthe Tol. But 
there was a connection between Madrasah and Maktab, particularly 
in reepeot of languages. Urdu was the vernacular, not the medium 
of instruction. Persian was generally used as the medium of 
instruction. That is why Hindus also attended euch schoolse. The 
Msktab used no printed books. Reading preceded writing. Pen- 
manship, elementary Arabic and rote learning of a little of the Koran 
formed part of the curriculum. Like the Sanekrit echool, the 
Medrassh curriculum was pedantic and theologically biased. Higher 
theological learning was mostly imparted in Arabic. 

These types of schoola maintained their existence inspite of socio- 
political upheavals. The account of indigenous education given by 
Rev. Adam as late as 1835 amply proves that in the earlier daye. 
of mediaeval history the school system had been far more extensive. 

Curricula: The curriculum in the Maktab consisted of Kalima 
(article of Belief), some prescribed Suras of the Koran, usages snd ~ 
precepts as ordained by the Koran, 3 Re, some selections from poems, 
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legendes of prophets and anecdotes of Sainte. Persian was widely uged. 
A Maktab was often attached to a mosque, The curriculum of the 
Pathsals was composed of the 3 Rs, drafting of letters and doou- 
ments, commercial and agriculturs! accounting eto, 
The ourriculm in the Madrasah consisted of Grammar. Rhetorie, 
Logie, Law, Fundamental doctrines of Islam, Natural Philogophy, 
translation of Ptolemy's Astronomy, Metaphysics. Some of the 
Madrasahe placed special emphasis upon theology and study of the 
Koran, while «ome others offered popular tales, poems ( particularly 
Gulistan of Sadi) and even lessons in correspondence. Bias in the 
former cate was theological. Medicine as discipline was not widely 
offered. Akbar, however, favoured its inclusion. Yet, training in 
Hekimi was widespread outside the school system. In all cases. 
however, external observances of Telam were insisted upon. Higher 
education was thus formal and echolastic and confined to the upper | 
classes and.the Ulama. The rote method of learning was also in vogue, 
The general medium was Persian, but Arabic was a compulsory 
subject. Higher theological instruction was imparted in Arabic. 
Higher education of the Hindus continued to be offered in the 
traditional pattern through the Tols and Chatuspathis. ( Their 
curricular organisation was discussed in a previous chapter. ) 
_ Whatever the shortcomings of the mediaeval system of higher 
education in India, as judged by our modern standarde, there is no 
denying that the system was favourably comparable with education in 
the mediaeval universities of Europe. = 
Education of Women: Islam does not place any injunction 
` against the education of women. On the other hand, the Prophet 
had considered it essential. ‘Qanuni Islam’ shows that girls read 
BU the Koran and observed the initiation ceremony. Young girle were 
| pas taught in school. This explains the abundance of learned women 
like Fatima, Hamida, Sofia, Zainab, Maryam, Aishah and others 
in the glorious daya of Islam. That tradition was to a great t extonb 
lost in course of time. The introduction of seclusion and F ardal 
D P: ther narrowsd the acope. In the social condition of me ean ae 
Tiry there could be no quantitative expansion of ne 
at , Qualitative excellence was maintained — 
— le the aristocracy, Se eee e ASIER 
ae o n of Sonia Some of the m hs es stablin à sop: s eee 
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women was mostly provided in the harem. Tutors were appointed 
for exercises in the fine arts. Some of the learned women were 
themselves patrons of learning. 

Sultans Raziya was well read. Babur's danghtrr Gulbadan 
Begum wrote the Humayun Namah and collected books for her own. 
library. Another literary genius was Salima Sultana, daughter of 
Gulrukh (another sister of Humayun) who used the penname of 
Mukbfi. Akbar’s foster mother Moban Anaga was learned and a 
patron of learning ‘and founded a college. Nurjahan was thoroughly 
versed in Persian and Arabic literature, as well as crafts. Mumtaz- 
mahal wae well versed in Persian and could compose poem in it. 
Shah Jahan’s eldest daughter Jahanara Begum was well educated and 
composed her own epitaph. She was a patron of learning. Safiunneess, 
a learned lady was her tutoress. Under her influence, Mumtaz psid 
pensions and donations to daughters of poor scholars and theologians. 
Aurangzeb’e eldest daughter Jebunnesa knew Persian and Arabic 
well and was skilled in Calligraphy. Budrunsesa, anothnr daughter of 
Aurangzeb knew the Koran by heart. The tradition of housshold 
education of Hindu women also continued on a limited scale through- 
out the middle ages. Sultan Ghiyasuddin of Malwa appointed mistresece 
for ladies of the Harem. Some Hindu ladies also acquired fame -as 
poetessee, e.g. Mirabai and Chandrabati. But, mass education of 
women of both the communities was at a discount. Moreover, in the 
days of decay, education of women was a first victim of conservatiem. 


Vocational Education 


Muslim rulers in mediaeval India had for a long time 
considered themselves as victorious rulera destined only to rule 
and administer. Military career was most aspired after and widely 
open before ‘them. Agriculture, productiva industrial crafte, trade 
or even inferior administrative employments were considered 
unsuited to their birth or rank. The traditional pattern of Hindu 
vocational education, therefore, continued ss before, particularly for 
the non-Muslims. 

But thinga changed with the birth of new generations and 
with acoretioa of numerical strength by mass conversion to Islam. 
A Hindu weaver when converted to: Isiam did not automatically 
Thus the problem. of providing 
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rout the middle sages, however, the traditional vocational pattern 
continued to exist. Vocational training was mainly craftbased and 
-econdacted in the family unit in apprenticeship system. Moreover, 
most of the crafts continued to be dominated by Hindu crafteamen. 
Hence, the traditional patbern of vocational education was not 
basically-altered. 

In two things, however, the mediaeval rulers made important 
2ontributions. Great builders as they were, they imported master 
craftsmen and architects from Persia and Turkey. Practical training 
under them uplifted Indian craftsmanship. This development affected 
the Hindu Kingdomstoo. Most of the historical palaces, castles and 
monumente in Rajasthan and else where bear testimony to this fact. 

Slavery was a mediaeval vies. But many of the Muslim rulers 
-ware conscious of the need for educating the slaves. Feruz Tughluq 
Provided vocationsl training for the large band of his slaves and 

eatablished ‘Karkbanaa’ for that purpose. Akbar was algo sympathetic 
to the cause of such yooational sducation. y 


Centres of Learning 


The Sultans and Badshsa of Indis did not foster the growth of 
big Universities aa had grown up in Alexandria, Cairo or Cordova, 
Fortunes of education in mediaeval India changed in acordence with 
the fortunes of ruling dynasties or even ruling princes. The nerve 
-centresa of administration having shifted from place to place, the 
centres of learning also shifted. Instead of a few mighty universities, 
India, therefore, experienced the growth (as well as decline) of many 
centres of learning with many Madrasahs and Colleges in each (as 
‘had been Bensres and Mithila ete in the case of Hindu learning). | 

Delhi was the centre of light during the early days of the Sultanate 
bill the reign of Mahmud Bin Tugbluq under the patronage ot 
"Qutbuddin, Iltutmish, Balban, the Khaljis and the early Tugbluge. It 
regained partial glory from the days of Shab Jahan which continued | 
throughout the days of the later Mughals. The centre shifted to 

= Ferozabad from the time of Feroz Shah Tughluq. The — 
_ to pabronise Agra, which, together with Fathpur Sikri — 
| receive it during the early Mughal days. — 
— ios th the decline of the Sultanate there arose se many l ooal p 
Be ‘pal ti — roots in the local | aoil. — * cen ires of lea 
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territories of the Bahmani Kingdom arose Gulbarga, Ellichur, Bidar. 
Daulatabad otc. under the patronage of Hassan Md. Shah, Feroz Shah 
Babmani, Mahmud Gawan etc. 

Bijapur received the patronage of Adil Shah, Ismail Shah, Ibrahim 
Shab. Golconda had ths blessings of Qatb Shab. Khandesh was 
patronised by Nasir Khan Paruqui, and Malwa by Mabumud Khilji, 
Ghiyasuddin and subsequently by Baz Bahadur. Multan had Husain 
Langa as it's patron. Jaunpur acquired fame during Ibrahim Sharqi. 
Mahmud Shah etc. Gour as a centre of learning in Bengal received the 
patronage of Ghiyasuddin, Nasir Shah, Ghiyasuddin IT, Yuenf Shah. 
Hussain Shah ete- Badaun, Patna, Ahmadabad and Ajmere gradually 
rose into fame which continued through the Mughal ers. 

During the decline of the Magbal era more centres developed at 
Allahabad. Khairabad, Sahali (near Lecknow). 


The State and Education 


True to mediaevalism, the character of the state during the whole 
period of Sultanate and Badshahi was autocratic. The monarch was 
she ultimate authority in every ephere of administration education 
being no exception. Well defined sdministrative rules and regulations 
under clearly demarcated departments of Government were not te 
be found. Obviously there was no existence of an administrative 
department of education. Only in the cage of Babur, reference is 
made of the P.W.D. which was entrusted with the task of building 
new schools. 

Inspite of the existence or non-existence of a department of 
-education, the policy of the monarch was the policy of the state. Whea 
a particular monarch patronised education, schools came into existenee 
overnight and teachera were reoruited from various corners of the 
country or from abroad. In the absence of auch patronage the school 
had to pass through evil days. Schools enjoying permanent endow- 
«ment of land did not have to face starvation. But schoole dependent 
upon pensiones and stipends could not but suffer hardships. Even 
landed endowments were no sure guarantee on account of the frequent 
transference of Jagire which affected the endowments. This explains 
-the ups and downs in the fortune of educational institutions. 

Although the state did not directly control education, Indireet 


influence reigned supreme. The men of letters at the royal court 
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depended upon the good humour of the monarch. Education flourished 
only when successive monarchs took up the cause of education. Tt 
waned if the monarch turned away from education. 

The dependence of education upon political authority is clearly 
borne out by the decadence of Jaunpor. It had beon almost con- 
ventionalised thab Princes and Amirs while passing by Jsunpur used 
to pay visita to its Madrasahe and make donations. About 1785 A.D. 
Nawsb Saadat Khan Nishapuri was appointed Subsadar of Oudh, 
Benares and Jaunpur. He visited the city, but the learned men of it 
did not come to see him. To avange this insult the Nowab confiscated 
the Jagire and stipends. The studente and professors were scattered 
and Madrasahs became empty. 


Types of School 


Throughout the middle ages the Tols and the Pathsalas continued 
to exist sithough their glories were to a great extent, compromised. 
Bust two new types of school were added. The Madrasah was an 
institution of secondary and higher learning. Primarily theoretical 
instructioos in Islamic matters where given in sach schools. These 
were mostly endowed and free institutions. These were also 
residential schoole. The teachers were paid pensiona and studente 
were paid stipends. Some big inetitnutions werd known as colleges. 
Disciplined life with emphasis upon daily time table as well as regular 
saying of prayers was insisted upon. Almost without exception, these 
institutions were founded near Mosques or tombs. These institu- 
tions received patronage of the kings and the nobility. That is why, 
with the decrease in financial patronage the institutions faced crisis. 

Islamic theology and law formed the core of the curriculum in thess 
institutione, the medium being Arabic. Persian featured as a second 
and important language. While the Hindu system of higher education 
hed developed a wide curriculum by incorporating various subjects,- 
the Madragaha could vory little change their character. A religious sir 
pervaded the precincts of these institutions. They could nod — 












The Sthas typo of institution was the Maktev. t ihe * n 
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Islamic injinctions. On the whole, however, the Maktay served the 
temporal needs of the society. 

The Sultane and Badebahs rallied Ulamahe from within and 
without India to glorify their courts. But the court-centfic culture 
failed to reach the poor hamlets and enlighten the intellectual borizon 
of the ordinary masseg. 

Teacher—Pupil relation: The relation between teacher and 
taught was pitermal. Madrasah teachers and etudents often 
lived together in common residential establishments provided by 
generous donors. The student's duties were specified in respect of 
p3reonal service to the teacher, and in respect of hie own dieciplined 
living. A round-the-clock time table had to be inviolably followed. 
Collective prayer with accompanying rituales was particula:l; 
insisted upor. The institutions of higher learning enjoyed the 
benefit of landed endowments. Students received extensive etipends 
and scholarships provided by wealthy citizens. Accomodation for 
students wae often provided in private houses. Houeeholcera 
considered it a matter of social prestige to provide such board ard 
lodging. The teachera were intimately related with local stocic- 
religious life. Together with students they responded to social 
invitations where the teachers performed priestly dutiee. Varied 
types of social benefaction made higher education practically free. 
Teachers enjoyed an exalted position.. The courts were centres to pay 
homage to pets, philoeophere, historians, chroniclers and theologians. 
Pensions were magnanimously granted. High moral integrity of 
teachers reciprocated this trust and honour. 

Thia attitude to learning influenced the system of primary 
education too. I$ was an asb of piety to establish a mosque. And 
each motque had a Maktab attached to it. The moulvi wae often a 
local resident. He adopted teaching duty as a part time engagement, 
spending the spare time in other economic pursuite- Yet, he was a 
common guardian of the morals of all children placed in his oare. In 
that capacity he was very intimately related with every household 
and performed priestly duties whenever called for in regard to circum- 
cieion, marriage or death. Ha also functioned as the ‘imam’ of the 
village motque- A teacher from a distant place was honourably 
accepted as a resident in a village house. 

The village folk generously donated towarda the maintenance 
of the maktab, of course within their limited capacities. Larger 
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public donations were spent for the maintenance of Orpbarages 
(etimkhana). Grown up students helped in the management of 
boarding houses and acted as monitors in the schools, 

Institutions of higher learning established and maintained by the 
state, however, appointed far-famed ealaried teachere, or peneion 
holders. State endowments were made for board and maintenance of 
scholars. Problems of theology or law were eometimes referred to 
famous Ulamas for opinion and decision. Thus, apart from teaching 
duties, the famous teachera rendered some service directly of indirectly 
to the state. On the whole, therefore, the place of the teacher was 
lofty, the life of the student was secure, and teacher-pupil relation 
was sound. 


Methods of Teaching 


Unlike ancient Hindu learning which had to depend mainly upon 
rote and recitation due to absence of reading and writing mattere, the 
mediaeval education in India had reading and writing to serve and 
he'p it. Calligraphy developed as an art. Yet, the methods followed 
in the Madrsaab differed little from rote. Students were required 
to learn the matter by heart. Reading, therefore, received more 
importance than writing. Exposition of ideas through questions or 
discourses was nob as important and as extensive as had been the case 
in ancient India. Similarly learned assemblies were not numerous, 

Akbar attempted to bring about changes in methods of instruction. 
The effects of bis attempt, however, were not remarkably extensive 
and impressive. This also explains the conservatism in the Madrasah 
system of education. 


Discipline 


Like the Brahmanio and the Buddhistie systems of education the 
Islamic system had very little worry about studenta’ discipline. The 
aim of education was to live in a particular way of life characterised 
by some eocio-moral values, Islam enjoined that those values must 
be acquired and habitually practised. The observance of some 
behavioural patterns following a fixed routine witb pre-fixed timings 
for prayers and studies, and religious or socio-political duties pre- 
determined for them made the students attentive to studies ard 
habituated to discipline. Although the students had not to observe 
anything like meditation or Yoga as had been the case with the 
Brabmanic system, they had to observe certain injunctions against 
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esting, dressing and drinking, Above all, the cloge paternal relation 
between teacher and pupil and the guarantee of a quiet and sheltered 
lifo ensured studenta’ discipline. 


Aims of Education 


The conditions of life on the one hand and the aspirations on the 
Other hand determine the philosophy of life, and philosophy of life 
determines the philogophy of education. The Arabian conditions of 
life which provided the background for the rige of Islam bad been 
characterized by irrational beliefs, internecine quarrels, immoral 
practices. The Prophet sought to bring about a settled, quiet and 
unitied social life based upon social and personal duties well defined in 
the Koran. The injanctions were further stereotyped by the Hadis 
and subsequent commentaries. 

Islamic education having arisen iu a particular social context with 
the abjective of attaining another way of life necessarily placed 
emphasis upon a disciplined and moral life. Instead of abstract 
Spiritusl speculations, the aim of education was more inclined towards 
enlightenment and freedom from blind auperstitious practices. Hence. 
understanding the worda of the Prophet. Hie principles and practices 
as embodied in the Koran and other scriptural texts, and practical 
application of the same in individual life constituted the core of the 
aims cf education. Obviously, “Morality” was the kernel. 


Moral Education 


As in Hindu edacation so in Ielamic education emphaeis was 
specially placed upon morality. The practical manifestation of the 
epiritual content of Islamic philosophy demands s moral and dis- 
ciplined life of the believer. The Prophet says, “Acquire knowledge, 
because he who acquires it ia the world of the “Lord”, performs an 
act of piety; he who epeaks of it, praises the Lord ; who seeks it, 
adores God; who diepensea instructions, bestows alms; and who 
imparts it to its fittiog objecte, performa an act of devotion to God. 
Knowledge enables its possessor to distinguish what is forbidden from 
what ıs not, it lights the way to heaven; itis our friend in the desert, 
our society ia solitude, our companion when we are left of our 
friend ; it guides us to happiness, ib sustains us in temptation, it 
Serves as an ornament in the company of friends, it serves as an 


armour against enemies. With knowledge, the servant of God rises 
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to the height of goodness and to a noble position, associates with the 
sovereignty in this world, and attains perfect happiness in the next.” 

Knowledge, thus leads to goodness and happiness, it diseuades the 
learner from temptation and enables him to choose between the good 
and the bad. The value of ethical training ie, thus, clearly stressed. 
Fear of God is the beginning of wisdom and everything else. Hence, 
all laws and theories of morals are rooted in the sayings of God as 
recorded in the Koran. The believers are called upon to imitate and 
act according to the life and deeds of the Prophet. The same 
authority plays a predominant parb in all ethics based upon theology 
and religion, All the ways of life are marked out. Moral life is 
determined on the suthoritative teachinge and prescriptions of the 
Prophet and other saints to whom divine knowledge wes revealed. 

Ibyaigha Al Ghazzali (Ravival of the Science) throws light upon 
the prescribed moral training of the youth. There are dictates in 
minutest details about the habits of sitting, taking meal, eleeping, 
Serving teacher etc. The trainee must avoid glutonny, must acquire 
proper poatures of sitting, walking, resdirg and sleeping with 
proper demeanour in the social context. The trainee had to be 
fubmistive, disciplined and eerviceful to the teacher and to the 
eldere. Even the ways of talking and paying respect to elders had 
to be practised. In fact, a disciplinary concept determined the 

-essence of morality. 

It bad ite weakness too. The disciplinary concept made customs 
and examplea take the place of ecientific analysis. Customary usage 
became very important in Muslim life. Every pious Muslim wants 
to perform actiona in the minutest details in the recorded manners 
which are the words of the Prophet. The sedulous adherence 
to fixed modes and practices of life made Islamic education more 
stereotyped and conservative end less adjustable. 

Apart from these inherent dictates, the social prestige enjoyed by 
men of morality and the honour bestowed upon them inspired the 
young learners to emulate their examplary life. Motivation for moral 
and ethical living was thue partly dictated by theology, partly by 
the educative process snd partly by social valuation. 


State of Hindu Learning 


| The glory of ancient education is generally considered to have come 
r to end with the end of Harsbayardhan's reign. The period between 
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647 A.D. and 1200 A.D. was a period of political chaos and disunity. 
Yet learning wat not totally absent. Yasovarman of Kanouj was a 
patron of learning as was Mihir Bhoja of the Pratibar dynasty- 
Bhababhuti flourished in the 8th century. Kanovj was a centre of 
learning and Vedic culture. (Five Brahmins are said to bave been 
brought from Kanouj to Bengal with the object of uplifting 
Brahmanical culture). Sankaracharya’s advent occurred in the 9th 
century. The Pala kinga austained the tradition and founded new 
Vibaras including the Vikramsila Mahavibars. Duriog the Senas of 
Bengal, Nabadwip flourished as a centre cf learning. Joydev was a 
court poet of Luxmanasena. Other literary activities were rot 
wanting. Commentsries of Kumaril Bhatta. Mimansa Sutra of 
Jsimini, Sankarecharya's commentaries on Bhagwat Gita snd Vidanta 
Sutra, Ramanuja’s works, Bhaskara’s works on Algebra and 
Astronomy were remarkable contributions of the period between 700 
A.D. and 1200 A.D. A miraculous development of architecture also 
occured in this period. As E. B. Havell says, “The epirit of Indian 
art attained perfection in about 8th and Yth centuries A D., just when 
Gothic art developed in Europe.” 

The period between 1200 A.D. and 1767 A.D. witnessed 
the development of vernacular literature. Vidyspati of Mithila, 
Mirabai of Rajasthan and Chandidas of Bengal sdorned this period. 
But, with the decline of Buddbiem on the one hand, and the advent of 
Islam on the other, priestly domination was reassertive and casteiem 
rigid. Early marriage and seclusion of girls placed women's education 
ab a discount. Docility and loss of ambition (with the exception of 
eome Rajput states, Vijoynagar and subsequently the Marathas) 
caused a loss of enterprise. The torch of learning and literary work 
still burnt. But, V. Smith says, “Literature, though actively 
cultivated and patronised by many local courts sank far below that 
attained by Kalidasa.” Education became s recapitulation of the past. 

However devastating the effecte of Islamic culture bad been in the 
context of ita first impact. some future benefits aceruing from a 
cultural synthesis lay in the nature of thirgs. 


Cultural synthesis 


When a mighty culture comes in contact with a weaker culture, 
whether in inimical or in friendly relations, the former stands the 
chance of swallowing up or absorbing the latter. Athenian culture 
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had made itself felt in the region under Athenian ivfluence, The 
Roman Empire had Romaniaed the area under ita domination. The 
‘Barbarians’ had destroyed the political atability of Rome. But these 
victora were vanquiehed on the cultural front. Post Mourya foreign 
invaders from Central Asia had curbed out kingdoms for them in 
India, but were themselves absorbed by Icdien culture. The tame 
had happened in the case of Turko-Arsb cultural expansion in the 
Middle Fast. 

But, a different development accurs when two equally mighty 
cultures come into mutual contact. The two co-exist and neither 
is absorbed. They interact and interpolate. A cultural synthesis 
is the inevitable outcome. Greek and Roman cultures had interacted. 
The Crusades had provided scope for interaction between Christian 
(western) and Turkish cultures. Similarly, traditional Indian culture 
and Islamic oulture co-existed throughout the middle ages. The 
impact of one upon the other was tremendous. Instead of one 
absorbing the other, the outcome was a synthesis. The impact of 
interaction in the field of education was neteworthy. 

In the field of education, we sre interested in that religious 
interaction which had an educational bye-product. The growth of 
Sufiem and Vaishnaviem and many popular forms of inter deno- 
minational practices should be noted firet. Many of the rulers 
welcomed this development and adopted secular principles in state- 
craft. Akbar went so far as to preach religious eclecticism. 
Cultural interaction in the literary field was most productive. 
Akbar and Dara were special contributors in this respect. Literary 
interaction was most productive in the regional kingdoms. Our 
regional culture patterns sand vernaculars found definite shape. The 
cate of Bengal may be cited for example. The creations of our 
Vaiahnab poets are to be attributed to this hackground. The ‘Mangal 
Kavyas of Bengal are algo specific contributions of this period. On 
the other hand, literary interaction led to the evolution of Urdu as a 
common language. 

Direot impact upon educational systems and practices was no leee 
important. Islam is known to have no caste divisions. But in the 
Indian context, elements of casteism entered into the Islamic sytem 
of education, although not direcily, nor with the same nomenclature. 
The rulers and the upper stratum of military personnel enjoying court 
privilege formed a class by themselves. This aristocracy provided for 
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their own education and did little for the common men whom they 
looked down upon. Segments from the lower castes of Hindu cock ty 
embraced Islam, but could not shake off their caste stigma intpite of 
the democratic tenets of Islam. As in Hindu society. so in Muslim 
society primary education of the masses bad to languish. The like 
bappened in women’s education. The Arabian tradition of women's 
education was pot carried forward to India. Instead, the system of 
‘pardah’ came into vogue. The pardah syatem entered into the Hindu 
society, thereby affecting the tradition of women’s education. Social 
conservatism resulted in educational conservatiem. 

Positive effects of inter-action were no less important. The 
curricular organisations in the two systems acquired similarity with 
the exception of religious content. Islamic education bad been mainly 
theological, demanding acquaintance with the Koran even at the primary 
btage. The Hindu Patheala bad been more realistic and utilitarian. 
The Maktab gradually atqaiired this realism and utilitarianism. 
Hiniju schola-s joined Madrasahs to acqnire knowledge of Persian. 
Some of the monarchs consciously fostered this trend as Akbar did. 
Temporal education in the two parallel systems became favourably 
comparable with each other. Teacher-pupil relation, the system of 
residential pupilage, ‘free’ education under social benefaction, concepts 
and practices of discipline and morality also acquired similarity by and 
large. The Indian tradition and pattern of vocational education was 
alao adopted in the Islamic system. 

While literary interaction led mainly to translations and 
adaptations, interaction in the fields of architecture, fine arts ard 
music led to a happier synthesis. Forms and patterns got mixed up in 
Magbul art. Moghul architecture and Music. Even during the 
Sultanate, Turkish architecture and masonic style had mixed up with 
their Indian counterparts. 

Contcious adoption of pedagogie principles was very important. 
We have discussed how Akbar aiopted the Indian methods of teaching 
at the primary stage. The sequence of estudies proposed by him was 
algo an adaptation of the sequence practised in India, 

The two systems of education, thus, co-existed and became 
indebted to each other. The two together made a whole pattern of 
mediaeval education in India. Islamic education enjoyed ‘the privilege 
of strong patronage of the ruling class and the nobility. But this 
strength became its weakness. It had to depend upon the whims of 
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monarchs. Moreover, the decline of the Mughul ruling authority 
caused the decline of the Islamic system of education. Hindu 
education had lost much of benefaction with the advent of Turkish 
power. But with iba roszts in tradition it outlived the storma 
although with reduced vigour and accel: rated failure to exhibit new 
creativity. No doubt the Islamic system left an inheritance of 
Madrasahs and Maktaba for us, yet the traditional indigenous syetem 
bequethed more numerous schools and more effective traditions. The 
heritage, however, was largely tarnished by political and social anarchy 
concomitant with the decay of the Mugbul Empire. 


The Phase of Decadence and Anarchy 


The Mughul Empire legally ceased to exist ae late as 1858 although 
it bad died an ignoaminous death as early as 1707 A.D. The intervening 
long period of 150 years wae a period of an agonising march towards 
inevitable extinction. 

Aurangzeb, the last of the Great Mugbule died in 1707 A.D. Even 
duricg hia life time Nortkern India witnersed the outbreak of 
re vellisns in various localities, of various groups of people. The 
Maratba power was strongly entrenched in the South. The break up 
of the empire was a matter of years only. 

Subsequent to the death of Aurangzeb, the Delhi court was 
constantly a seat or turmoil. Palace cliques reigned supreme. 
Emperors were made or unmade overnight by rival groups of Amirs. 
Emperors were killei or blinded within the palace, Nadir Shah's 
invasion and killisg-orgy in 1739 sapped the residual vitality of the 
Eupire. The real authority of the monarch was circumécribed to a 
small area around Delhi. The powerless emperors had to trads in 
“Khitaba’ to ensure their physteal existence and to keep up their 
luxury and debauchery. 

Provincial kingdoms reared their beads on the disjointed bones of 
the empire. The Nowabia of Bengal or Oudh and the like were 
sovereign kingdoms for practical purposes, although the crown of Delhi 
was the dejure sovereign for the whole cf India, The situation was 
made still worse by the rise of military adventuriete like Alivardi 
Khen or fortune seekers like the Nizam of Hyderabad. 18th Oentury 
Indis, therefore, presented a picture of politieal anarchy- Regular 
administration had crumbled down. The flow of educational patrousge 
was thereby dislocated and dried up 
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There was anarchy in economy tco. Grant of Jagirs being 
sesociated with the acquisition of the crown, rapid shifts in political 
authority caused rapid shifts in Jagir-holdings. Without certainty 
of a long tenure, the Jagirdars and Zamindara adopted the policy of 
quick returns by inhuman exploitation of the peasant masses and 
village craftemen. The paternal feudal relationship between Lord and 
Villein was lost. In Bengal, for example, Murehid Quli Khan 
dislodged all the major housea of traditional Zaminda®s and re-allotted 
the holdings with particular emphasis upon collection of rent. 
Educational patronage was voluntary and not pre-conditioral to the 
holding of Zamindari rights. Obligations of the predecestor were nct 
binding obligations of the successor. Change in Zamindari righte, 
therefore, affected the educational grants, endowments and pensions, 
thereby affecting educational previsione. 

Bargi incursione caused further damage to Bengal and Central 
[odia in mid-18th century. The successive Bargi raids left destruction 
and desolation behind. We may cite the example of Bengal where the 
territories to the west of the Bhagirathi were widely sffected. 
Peasants and weavers had to flee to the other bank of the river, 
leaving their ploughs and looms behind. Thig was a deadly shock to 
the economie life of the people and necessarily a death-blow to the 
educational institutions maintained by them. Thie dislocation in the 
western territories depleted the revenue resources of the Nawabi. 
Yet, Alivardi Kban had to mount up defensive measures depending 
upon the meagre resources of thea eastern terriories of the state. 
The firat victim of this turmoil and the anarchic conditions was 
education 

The death panga of a medineval society caused a twofold social 
re:ction. Loss of values led to social anarchy and growth of socio- 
personsl immorality. As against thie, the Pundite and Mollas 
prescribed social conservatism with the object of saving the crumbling 
social structure and social order. Educational and social freedom of 
women was largely sacrificed at the altar of conservatism. And caste 
baiting was intensified. 

A great damage was done on the cultural front. Cultural virility 
was lost. COaltural creativity got bogged in social anachronism. 
Coursenees and vulgarity found their way into literary creations. 
The achoola that still existed, offered only exercises in repetitive 
lessons, in a formalised fashion. 
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Starved of patronage and affected by anarchy. many of the echoole 
went physically out of exiatence. Those which retained existence had 
to lose a great part of their vitality. The indigenous Hindu and 
Islamic systems of education that still existed were but carcasses of 
what they had once been. An educational and cultural vacuum wae 
theraby caused. In this mooringlesa life. a large part of the oppressed 
people was ready to get hold of a new anchorage of rescue. The 
Western Miesionaries who had already been in the field now entered 
in right earnest into the arena to fillin the vacuum. A new era, the 
moiero era in Indian education thus began. 
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Important Turko-Afghan Sultans and Mughul Emperors known 


o have patronised education. 


Ghaznavides : 
Sultan Mahmud =998 —1030 A.D. 
ve Masud I= 1030—1040 .„ 
„ Ibrahim = 1059—1099 .„ 
is Bairam bin 
Masud = 1099—1114 fv 


Sultans of Deihi : 


Md. Ghori=1174—1206 A.D. 


Quatbnddin = 1206—1210 va 
Iltutmish = 1210—1236 ri 
Sultana Raziyah = 1236—1240 ,, 


Nasiruddin = 1246—1286 is 
Ghiyaeuddin 

Balban=1276—1287 ., 
Jalaluddin 


K balji = 1290 —1296 7 
Alauddin Khalji=1296—1316 ,, 


Ghiyasuddin 
Tagbluq =1321—1325 ,, 


Md. Bin Tughluq =—1325—1351 ,, 


Feroz Shah 
Tughlua = 1351—1388 ,, 


Bahlul Lodi = 1451—1483 * 
Sikandar Lodi = 1488—1518 7 


Mughul Emperors: 


Babur= 1526—1530 A.D. 
Humayun = 1530—1536 . 
Akbar= 1556—1605 . 
Jahangir= 7 1605—1628 .. 
Shab Jahan = 1623—1659 ., 

and 1555—1556 
Aurangzeb = 1659—1707 . 
Bahadur Shah = 1707—1712 ,, 
Mahammad 

Shah= 1719—1748 „ 





Smaller Principalities 
Bahmani : 
Hasan Gangu=1347—1358 
Mabmod Shah=1375—1397 
Feroz Shah = 1397—1423 
Md. Shah = 1463—148! 


Bijapur : 

Adil Shah = 1489—1510 
Ismail Shah = 1510—1534 
Ibrahim Shah = 1534—1557 


Golconda : 
Md, Qutb Shah 


Ahmadnagar : 
Ahmnud Nizam Shah 


Khandesh : 

Nashir Kban Faruqi 
Malwa : 

Md. K balji = 1435—1469 
Ghiyasuddin = 1469—1500 
Bsz Bahadur 


Multan : 

Husain Langa 

Kashmir : 

Zainul Ahedin 

Jaunpur : 

Ibrahim Sbarqi=1401—1410 
Mahmud Shah = 1440—1457 
Bengal ; 

Ghiyasuddin = 1212—1227 
Nasir Shah =1282—1325 
Ghiyasuddin II= L367—1373 
Yusuf Shah =147i—1451 


Husain Shah=1493—1518 





PART III 
EDUCATION UNDER BRITISH RAJ 


CHAPTER I 


Early Missionary Work 


We now enter into our discussion on the development of education 
in the modern period. The term ‘modern’, however, is relative. 
Advent of the modern era differed from country to country in respect 
of time. Modern age on the Continent ia caleulated with effect from 
1453 A.D. when India was very much mediaeval. In fact, the modern 
era in a psrticular country is characterised by certain social, economic 
and political characteristica and value systems which are different 
from those in ancient and mediaeval life and are much in advanoe. 

It is very difficult to apecify a particular date or year whence the 
modern age bagan in India. Generally, however, the break up of the 
Mughal empire after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 A.D. is accepted 
as the end of the mediaeval period in history. THe new era witnessed 
the growth of a new economic pattern—a commercial 
monitary economy, the development of new social 
values, new education and a new political pattern. Missionaries of 
17th—18th Centuries provided a link between mediaeval education 
and modern education and helped the —— from the former to 
the latter. 


New elements 


Missionary infiltration 


The missionaries, however, had been active since the 16th Century. 
The Portuguese had been here much before the incorporation of the 
English East India Company in 1600 A.D. Oonge quent upon the 
diecovery of the sea-route to India by Vas-co-da-Gama in.1498 A.D. 
the Portuguese merchants entered into a regular commercial relation 
with their Indian counterparts. They established some trading 
eettlements and military garrisons. Clergymen accompanied the 
merchants, sailors and soldiers to (i) perform priestly duties, (ii) 
preach and proselytize, and to (iii) teach. Throughout the middle 
ages, preaching and teaching had gone together in Europe. The theory 
behind was that since the Church was the guardian of the spirit and 
Since education was a matter of the spirit, the Church must also be the 
-guardian of education and enjoy a special prerogative amounting to 
monopoly. That tradition was brought forward to India. 
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From the 2nd half of the 16th Century there wae a spate of missi- 
onary activities throughout the world. Consequent upon the Refor- 
mation and the Cuunter Reformation in Europe and a prolonged 
conflict between the two, missionaries of both the camps staked every- 

thing to secure new adherante. Hence missionaries 
MaFormation spread out in sll directione. The Jesuits of the 
and Coanter- 
J——— Roman Catholic Camp were particularly zealous. 

Geographical discoveries helped the missionaries. 
The same discoveries also helped the merchants. Thus merchants 
and missionaries entered into the vast global field and particularly the 
subcontinent of India. Occasionally they worked together, and 
oceasionally they were separated. Yet, successes of one directly or 
indirectly helped the other. They were, therefore, mutaal benefactors. 
The missionaries infused a new religion and a new culture. The 
merchants infused a new economic relationship. Directly or indirectly 
this process prepared the ground for the establishment of British 
hegemony in India. The missionaries functioned as religious and 
cultural vanguard. The political and economic spearheads upheld 
the “whitemsn's burden’. 


The Portuguese 


The Indian field was also favourable. Portuguese Fathers had 
visited Akbar’s Court. Portuguese merchants bad established ‘Kuthis’. 
Their missionaries had been active since the last half of the 16th 
Cantury. Bat peaceful relation was often disturbed by over z2alous 
merchants and Protuguese pirates. Any way, credit goes to the 
Portuguese missionaries for initiating missionsry educational enter- 
prise in India. Various devices were adopted by them to attract the 
Indian people. The credit of ingenuity in thie respect also goes to 
them. 

A few types of institutions were established by the Portuguese 
missionaries viz. (i) Elementary schools of Parochial type, (ii) 
Orphanagee providing vocational preparation together with the 3 Re., 
(iii) Jesuit College (at Goa in 1575) as ia mentioned in Bernier's 

account, (iv) Theological Colleges and Seminare 
Contributions for tbe training of Indian Olergymen. and (v) One 
University type institution at Saleette. Peculisrities of Portuguese 
enterprise need be noted, viz. (i) although a few institutions of higher 
learning were founded, their efforts were more concentrated upon 
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elementary education, (ii) they used the vernaculars as media of 
propaganda and of instruction, (iii) they began the use of the printing 
prese, ( the first at Goa and subsequently four more ) and thereby 
became psathfinders in this new direction, and (iv) their efforts were 
more directed towards the ordinary masses from amongst whom they 
secured converts. 

The hey day of Portuguese enterprise declined in the 17th Century. 
The Portuguese pirates were much responsible for it. Oa several 
ocessions the Provincial Governors of the Mughul Empire had to 
mount military expeditions to expel these foreigners beg and Laggage. 
The pitfalle of merchants and missionaries caused the 
loes of their popularity in certain localities, More 
important, however, was the decline of Portugal as a maritime power 
in face of the formidable challenge of the Dutch. Portugal lost her 
hegemony over the Sea of Arabia and the Indian Ocean which had 
once become a Portuguese lake. With the withdrawal of maritime 
and mercantile efforte, Portuguese missionary enterprise algo declined. 
Some institutions continued to live in the isolated garrisons and 
settlements. It ia not to be construed, however, that the miesionaries 
withdrew altogether. Further expansion of enterprise was not 
possible. Yet the missionary educators continued to conduct their 
established institutions against cdda in the changed political conditions. 
Many of the famous institutions of present day Indis owe their 
_existenee to the heroulean efforts of these early missionaries. 


End of an era 


The Dutch and The French 


The Dutch maritime power replaced the Portuguere in the 17th 
Century. But, apart from establishing some isolated trade settlements 
in India, they did very little of importance. Their major attention 
wae directed to Ceylon, and particularly to South East Asia where 
they ultimately founded the Dutch Colony of East Indies (Indonesia). 
Hence, contributions of the Dutch towards education in Indias were 
insignificant. The vacuum created by the withdrawal of the 
Portuguese was, however, filled in by the French, Danish and 
Eoglish missionaries. 

It was early 18th century, and the time wes favourable for 
effective missionary educational and proselytising enterprise. The 
-atate of things consequent upon the downfall of the Mugbul empire 
was discussed in the previous chapter. The vacuum in education and 
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culture caused by socio-political deganeration was effectively utilised 
by missionaries with a new enthusiaem. 

The French East India Company entered into a political and 
commercial venture in right earnest with the far-flung dream of a 
French Empire in India. French missionaries also joined the fray 
in right earnest. In their educational enterprise, they imitated 

the Portuguese by and large. Their efforts were 
wrench efforts not restricted to Christian population alone. They 
algo recruited Portuguese and Indian teachers and founded institu- 
tions at Pandichery, Madras and Chandernagore. True to the French 
tradition of ‘Culture Generale’, they established an efficient secondary 
achool at Pandichery to impart liberal education. Their efforts. 
however, were restricted mainly to Southern India where they had 
entered into a mortal contest with the British company for a foothold 
on the Indian soil. But the Goddess of Victory favoured the English, 
and for all practical purposes the French had to withdraw. Their 
schools, however, continued to exist with the missionaries sticking 
to their posts, of coaree under the hegemony of the British Indian 
Empire., 

English Efforts 

We now turn our attention to the Britieh East India Company 
(hereafter to be mentioned as E. I. Co. or simply ‘Company') the 
role of whioh is of vital interest to us. The Company was conscious 
of the vital role that might be played by the 
missionaries in aid of their commercial and political 
ventures. As early as 1614, the authorities had 
issued a directive that “stepa be taken for the recruitment of Indians 
for the propagation of the Gospel amongst their countrymen”. Some 
eonverted Indians were actually sent to England for training. In 
1636; Arch Bishop Laud introduced the study of Arabic at Oxford 
University with the object of using that language for purposes of 
propagation. In 1698, a missionary clause was inserted in the 
Companys Oharter requiring it to maintain schools in garrisons and 
‘factories’ for education of Europeans and Anglo-Indian Christians. The 
clergymen were also expected to spread the Gospel among Hindu 
employees. The Charter aleo required every 500 Tonner ( or more ) 
sailing from England to carry at least one clergyman on board. 
Thenceforth the company encouraged Charity Schools for which a 
grant-in-aid of 250 Pagodas each was provided. Ib is to be noted 
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that even in these early days, the Company placed emphasis more 
upon education than upon conversion, perhaps with the conviction 
that the latber would be a natural by-product of success in the former 
and perhaps with the belief that priority of conversion might estrange 
the native people. 

An interesting feature of English enterprise was its close co- 
operation with and dependence upon the Danes The Portuguese 
were Catholik. The French were not only Catholic, but also 
commercial and political rivals of the English. No question of 
co-operation with them could arise- The Danes had no imperial 
aspirations and were Protestants (as were the English). Hence, the 
company accepted the Danes as junior partners and utilised their 
services. The English efforts were directed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (S. P. O. K.), 

In i706, Ziegenbalg and Plutschau, of German origin but 
connected with the Danish mission, arrived at Tranquebar. Under 
their leadership the missionaries started learning Tamil. Ziegenbalg 
started a Tamil Printing Press in 1713 and prepared a Tamil Grammar 
and a Tamil Version of the Bible. Charity Schools with Portuguese 
and Tamil as media were founded at Madras. A 
teacher-training school was established at Tranquebar 
in 1716. The death’ of Ziegenbalg in 1719 was a 
great loas to the missionaris. His work, however, was carried forward 
by his colleagues and sucaessora Schultz, Sthuartz and Kiernander. 
Schultz (also a German employed by the S.P.C.K.) who began hia 
odian career in 1727 was instrumental in etarbing echoole at Madras, 
Travancore, Tanjore, Cuddalore, Ramnad, Trichi, Bombay ete. He 
prepared a Telegu Grammar and a Telegu version of the Bible. 
Schuartz (alao employed by S.P.C K.) carried forward this work since 
(1760. Kiernander established a charity school at Port St David in 
1712. Robert Clive invited hin in 1758 to open a charity school in 
C:leatta. Actually Kiernander subsequently made Calouttea the arena 
of his activity. His work, however, wae not limited to preaching and 
teaching. He was the contractor to construct the Alipore Hospitals 
(subsequently the Presidendy General Hospital i.e., the present 
S.S.K.M. Hospital). Similar other charity institutions viz- St. Morys 
(1715) at Madras, Cobbe (1719) at Bombay, Chaplain Bellarmey (1720, 
Caleutta) alao developed. Saciety for the Promotion of Todiane 
(founded in 1731) did good pioneering work, The momentum created 
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thereby led enbecquently to the foundation in 1789 of Lady Campbell 
Female Asylum (Madras), and Bale's Male Asylum etc. 

The role of the E. I. Co. deserves special notice. The Company 
did not accept direct responsibility to provide education, but it 
encouraged the missionaries. Schools were maintained mostly by 
donations and charities. Chaplains maintained charity schools to 

whioh the Company extended benevolent protection. 
5 alan It sanctioned occasional Capital Grants for 
See constructing and repairing school buildings, as well 

as recurring grants. It permitted public lotterios 
part of the proceeds of which were subsoribed to school funds. The 
Company's employees were allowed to offer free-time voluntary 
services. It also kept deposits of missionary educational funds at a 
higher rate of interest than usual. (Of course it was not ss bensvolent 
as that. In those days the Company's exports could not pay for the 
imports. It required ready and liquid cash for investment in the 
market. They knew fully well that timely purchases of merchandise 
would fetoh super profits to cover up the higher rate of interest. By 
accepting deposits, the Company ensured ite own profitable trade 
simultaneously proving its educational benevolence). Although the 
missionaries and the company cooperted intimately, they maintained 
separate identities leat troubles of one should create troubles for 
the other. 


Breach of Friendship 


This co-operative relatian did nob last long. A new turn came 
with English victory at Plassey. Plassey did not immediately bring 
about British sovereignty in India, but laid the surest foundation 
for that inevitable development. The Company, therefore, began 
to measure every step. Majority of the people who 
were steadfast adherants to traditional religion snd 
culture were not favourably disposed to the proselybtising efforts of 
missionaries. Any wrong step might alienate the people and smash 
the dream of an empire. The French and the Dutch were always 
ready to take advantage of British predicament. The Company, 
therefore, began to adopt measures to guarantee that no overzeal 
of the missionaries (who now thought that a golden opportunity for 
them had arrived) might affech Indian sensitivences in matters of 
religion, culture, education and customs. 
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This attitude was further crystallized after 1765. The acquisition 
of Diwani in that year vested administrative responsibilities in the 
Company. A definite administrative policy now required to be 
enunciated and pursued. With the object of winning over the 
“natives, the Company placed a check upon 
missionaries. It wanted to pose as the champion 
and preserver of Hinda and Muslim calture, education and bradi- 
tions. The interest of the missionaries and company, thus, got 
apparently separated. And the Company never surrendered its poli- 
tical and commercial interest to the religious and educational interests 
of the Missions, Onwards from 1781, the separation gradually 
widened, In 1783, the Company ordered that no ship should carry a 
clergyman without valid license (100 years before such carrying 
had been made compulsory). In 1793, unlicensed clergymen were 
expelled, The attitude was further stiffened after the Vellore Mutiny 
of 1800 A.D. The breach developed into divorce, It became 
impossible for the missionaries to work freely. Thus ended the firat 
round of missionary enterprise, the enterprise of Early Missionaries 
from late 16tb Century to the end of 18th Century. 


Diwani and after 


Characteristics and Estimate of Early Missionary Enterprise. 


l1. The missionary educational enterprise bad started in and 
around trade-settlements (Kuthia or Factories, as they were called). 
Proprietory settlements and military garrisons. The Portuguese 
centres were Gos, Daman, Diu, Salsette, Bessein, Hooghly, Chitta- 
gong etc. The Datch centres were Chingsurah, Hooghly eto. The 
French worked at Mahe, Karikal, Pandichery, Chandernagore etc- 
Tho important Danish centres were Tranquebar, Serampore sto. 
And English centres were distributed in South India and Bengal. 

2. Schools were firstly established in Kuthis for Duropean 
children with gradual provisions made for BEurasians. Converted 
Indians were then provided for. Gradually unconverted Indians in 


_close commercial relationship with the Company were covered. In 


the final stage schools were started outside the Kuthis for the 
general masses. Evidently the extent and volume of — — work 
widened by stages. 

3. The objectives were to (i) ensure the — — — 
rites of the Company's employees; (ii) to provide education | of 
Europeans and Anglo Indians ; (iii) to propagate the Gospel among 
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Indians ; (iv) to secure converts ; (v) to build up the mental world 
of converts in a particular make up ; (iv) to develop mass contact and 
thereby extend influence among Indians. Sometimes progelytigation 
was followed by education and sometimes education was followed 
hy proselybisation. 

4, The types of institutions were—Parochial schoole, Orphanages, 
Secondary schools, Teacher Training schools, clergymen's colleges 
eta. 

5. Inspite of field propaganda with various attractive devices, 
the 18th Century missionaries could not break through the conser- 
vative hard core of the upper society. Their converts were drawn 
mainly from the lower castes and poorer classee. Hence, primary 
education fit for these classes received the beet attention of 
missionaries. 

6. The missionaries found it advantageous to adopt the traditional 
indigenous type of elementary school best known to the masses of 
converts, of course with necessary modifications. 

7. The propsgation of the Gospel was beet possible through the 
vernaculars. Hence, the missionaries themselves learnt the vernacular 
languages and adopted them as media of instruction for Christians 
and non-Christians alike. . 

8. The curriculum for primary education was not altered in 
a revolutionary way. With the 3 Rs. however, some lessons on the 
Gospel were added, together with some elements of modern 


knowledge. 
Significance of Early Missionary Work 


It must be admitted that in quantitative terms the ‘early 
missionary’ enterprise was nothing mighty. Yet it had very great 
historical significance. The missionaries partially filled the vacuum 
caused by the decline of ‘traditional’ education, Indian tradition of 
elementary mass education was continued by them. They did some 
pioneering work in a new venture of non-official enterprise depending 
mainly upon public charitics. They introduced the printing prees and 
mass circulating booklets, which, togebher with the widespread use of 
the vernaculara prepared the ground for mass education. By bringing 
out translations, dictionaries a./ grammars they helped the cauge 
of language development. The missionary schools being open to 
all-comers they broke down educational caste barriers, Although 
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the curriculum was not basically altered, some improvements were 
made by the adoption of history, geography & general sciences. More 
than one teacher worked in a school. Time table, gradation of 
pupils. better school equipment and distinctive school regulations 
were further improvements. They were also pioneers in teacher 
education and a simple system of vocational education. The misga- 
naries infused a new cultural element into our society. 

The impact of the early missionary work upon our educational 
life was not ag permanent as that of the work of 19th Century 
missionaries. The nature of missionary workin these two phases 
also differed from exch obher. The miesionaries of the 17th and 18th 
centuries did not introduce ‘western education” in the accepted sense 
of the term. Bub they introduced some improvements and modern 
elements, as diacuseed above, which paved the way for the introduction 
of western education. They, thus, helped the transition of education 
from the mediaeval to the modern phase. 


The Origin of Orientalism 


Ae said earlier the Companys accession to Diwani completely 
turned the table. Political considerations now reigned supreme. 
The company’s Supreme Council in India, under the leadership of 
Warren Hastings adopted a distinctive policy to increase British 
influenee with the people and to find access to the masses for 
establishing a bond. They squarely opposed any hasty attempt to 
impart western knowledge. They rather decided to continue the 
tradition of Hindu and Muslim rulera’ patronage to traditional 
learning with the object of instilling a confidence in the minds of the 

people. The Company adopted a policy of ‘benevolent 

rane tastings Beutrality” in social, religious and cultural affairs 

= with the ebject of wooing Indian opinion. Guided by 

thie policy of religious neutrality the company refused to issue a 

blank cheque io favour of the missionaries. Moreover, the company 

wanted to educate the sons of aristocratic Indians with the twofold 

object of (i) being endeared with the traditioniet leadership of thie 

land and (ii) preparing personnel for judicial and revenue services, 

bes Judicial reforms of W, Hastings had created the posts of Hindu 
| Muslim law-interpreters in courts presided over by English 
Tadeon. These posta might be awarded to Pundits and Moulvis 
ompany's care), A cultural opinion also 
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strengthened the political motivation. Presons like Mr. William Jones, 
founder leader of the Asiatic Society (founded in 1784), opined that 
Indian culture was precious enough and ancient educational system 
was good enough. Hence no intervention was called for. (The origin 
of Indology was thus laid). 
Impelled by these considerations W. Hastings established the 
Oaloutta Madrasah in 1781 (the institution still exists) with Islamic 
Theory, Law, Logic. Grammar, Geometry and 
Oalontta r * 
Wilna ana Arithmetic as curricular subjects and Arabic as 
Banares College langusge. Jonathon Duncan emulated this example 
to establish the Benares Sanskrit College (1791) 
with Hindu Theology, Law, Grammar Medicine ete. and Sanskrit 
as language. This was the early baginning of Orientalism which held 
sway from 1781 to 1791. The Directors of the Company accepted ths 
the policy of Warren Hastings. 


Origin of Occidentalism 


Bot the time was fast ohanging and a parallel development of a 
rival policy became evident. The problem of medium of instruction 
was freely digoussed ab places where the missionaries had been more 
active. A choice from a list of Phiringhee, Pertuguese, Tamil, Telegu 
and English was called for. Schultz established an 
English medium echool for European children at 
Trichi in 1772. The English charity school founded at Tanjore in 
1772 also adopted English. By 1785 English schools for Indians 
were ostablished at Tanjore, Ramnad, Shiv Ganga etc. in co-operation 
with Swartz and at the instance of Mr. Sullivan, the Company's 
Resident af Tanjore, with English, Tamil, Hindustani, Accountancy 
and Obristianity as curricular subjects. This rapid success inspired 
Mr. Sullivan to propose the acceptance of English ag medium go that 
“the Cumpany and people will understand each other and facilitate 
dealings of all kinds." Sullivan's observations were significant in as 
much ag this was the early beginning of Occidentalism. 


Charles Grant’s Observations 


Sullivan's role 


The missionaries, now under fetters, inspired their compatriots in 
England to agitate against the Company's policy. Impelled by other 
considerations, persons of temporal society also took up the cause 
of the missionaries. Charles Grant was one such. In his 
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“Observations” he made out a case for Western education and freedom 
of missionaries. 


In the opinion of Charles Grant, Indians suffered from extreme 
moral degradation caused by ignorance. That darkness was to be 
dispelled with the light of ‘knowledge’. Moral regeneration could 
come through Christianity. And real knowledge meant the knowledge 

of English language and literature, arts, philosophy 
—— * and sciences. Indians should know about the skilful 
‘Observations _ 

application of fire, water and steam for improvement 
of agriculture. The adoption of English as administrative and judicial 
language and the provision of grataitous schools for ‘free’ schooling 
under teachers of integrity (obviously the missionaries) would make 
students flock to them. It might be initially difficult to provide the 
necessary number of English teachers. Bub eventually Indians 
would teach English (already Portuguese and Bengeli clerks had 
picked up that language). To resesure critica whe feared that Western 
education for enlightenment might inspire rebelliousness in the Indian 
mind, Mr. Grant made funny arguments that Christian teaching would 
bring about submission and good order, and even Christianity could 
not overcome the debilitating climate of the east. Vegetable diet and 
absence of maritime activity would check any desire for independence. 
Christianity and Western education would rather bring about 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled. It would ultimately 
contribute to expansion of commerce. In the self interest of England, 
it was her duty to introduce English education. 


Grant's ‘Observations’ were a peculiar mixture of objective and 
wishful thinking. We must set aside Grant's exparte deores against 
Indian morals. Objective testimony of other Englishmen like 

Elphinstone, Munroe, Metcalfe disprove Grant's 
el * * contention. Grant, however, may be forgiven in 

—— consideration of the fact that Indians beat known 
to Englishmen of the time were moral degenerates and Indian 
renegades like Jagat Sett, Omichand and Mir Jafar in Bengal and 
their eounterparts in the Deccan. There is also no denying that 
Indian morality with which Grant and his compatriots were 
acquainted was the decadent morality of a decomposing mediaeval 
society, And the super power of —— tt is not borne out even 


by the history of England, — S- 
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In otber respects, however, Grant had foreseen the subsequent 
developments viz. the advantage of adopting English as official 
language, and as the medium of instruction. the possibility of Indians 
becoming teachers of English and the eagerness of Indians to accept 
western knowledge. In all these respects he had anticipated Lord 
Macaulay. 

The justification of Grant's plea should be sought elsewhere, 
England had already been experiencing the impact of her Industrial 

Revolution. The concept of an agrarian colony ss a 
FN Economy permanent appendage to England's economy bad been 
———— dawning. End of “Plassey Plunder” and setting up a 

new pattern of administration in India had been 
accepted as a matter of principle. ‘Mutual understanding’ through 
‘Western education’ and the agency of the ‘converts’ could satisfy 
England's “self interest”. (Later history, however. proved tbat 
historical objectivity might demolish Grant's wishful thinking). 


Wilberforce Motion 


Grant and his missionary allies, however. created some impact 
upon the English mind. During renewal of the company’s Charter in 
1793, Mr. Wilberforce, an M. P. and a philanthropist friend of the 
missionaries moved a Parliamentary Bill demanding free access of 
teachers and preachers to India on the plea that it was the ‘bounden 
duty of Englishmen to promote the happiness and interest of Indians 
by religious and moral improvement and the spread of useful 
knowledge’. This would ensure mutual understanding between Indians 
and Englishmen. (It should be noted that one theme common to the 
views of Sullivan, Grant and Wilberforce was ‘mutual understanding 
between rulers and ruled through English language and educaticn’). 

The British Parliament, however, negatived the Wilberforce motion 
on political and financial grounds. Parliamentary epeeches raised 
the American analogy that education had endowed the Americane 
with a nationhood which caused the lors of England's American 

Empire. Moreover, those were the days of the 
Dofsat os ae highest tide of the French Revolution when England 
had to pass through days of orisis. Friends of the French were not 
lacking in India. English rulers were sensitive of the danger that 
might be created by any miscaloulated intervention. Opinionof local 
administration in India also disfavoured any break with the past, 
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Financial impediments were no less important. Moreover, the 
Orientalists claimed that although education and learning in India was 
si a low ebb, fostering State care could retrieve ancient learning, 
thereby firmly winning the upper classes and castes, 

This attitude was further atrengthened by the Vellore Mutiny 
and the crisis precipitated by the Serampore Trio in 1807. The 
administration did unequivocally reassure the Indians 
bhat the Govt. had no intention to intervene in 
religious and cultural affairs of India. Governor General Lord Minto 
despatched a Minute in 1811 that Science and Literature had been in 
a progressive state of decay amongst Indians. Number of learned 
men had been diminishing and learned circles contracting. He 
suggested reforms of Calcutta Madrasah and Benarag College, establi- 
shment of 2 new Sanskrit Colleges and a few more Madrasahe at 
Jaunpur, Bhagalpore etc. with the object of preserving Hindu-Muslim 
learning in a high state, Evidently, the interest of ancient learning was 
still bsing fostered and fiaancial patronage of the State prayed for. 


Minto Minute 
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CHAPTER II 
CHARTER ACT OF 1813 


A Prelude to Western Education 
(Serampore Mission & Fort William College) 


No sooner had Lord Minto despatched his minute than a shift 
in the attitude of the British Parliament became evident. These 
were days of rapid changes in Indian conditions and their reflections 
on British attitude causing quick shifts in policy from co-operation 
fo non-cooperation and again to co-operation with the migsionsries. 
New forces had been already operative in Indian life to create an 
urge for English education. 


The gradual introduction of new type education may be traced 
back to the early years of the 18th century. A start had been made 
by Chaplain Bellarmy in 1720. In 1731 was established the Charity 
School (with 8.P.0.K. patronage). Another charity school was brought 
into being in 1734. The Free School was Christened in 1742. 
Ultimately in 1795 it came to be rechristened as Old Charity School 
of Janbazar with funds from the Old Caleatta Charity School and the 
Free School Society. Kiernander founded his school at Mission 
Church Lane in 1758. Obher important ventares were Hedges 
Girls’ School (1760)—the first girls’ school ; Hodges School (1780) ; 
Griffith's Boarding School at JBaithakhana (1780); Chitpore 
Boys’ Boarding School (1784) ; Sherborne Academy (1781); Brown's 
Boarding School for Hindus was established in 1783. In quick 
succession 20 such schools were started, of which half a dozen were for 
girls. Ramjoy Datta’s school at Kalootola (1791) was the firat 
English School organized by a Bengales gentleman Then came Union 
School (1798) ; Mr. Aracher’e School (1798) ; Farrel Seminary (1799) ; 
Caloutta Academy (1800) ; Mr. Reid's School (1800) ete. 


The socio-economle conditions created an urge for knowing English. 
Sri Ramlochan Ghosh of Pathuriaghats was the first English-koowing 
Bengales. Many others followed suit and thereby caused the 
multiplication of institutions by private venture, most of them being 
profit making financial ventures. In short, by the end of the 18ih 
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Century, various collective and individual efforts caused the foundation 
of new-type schools despite the company's luke-warm attitude. In 
the opening years of the 19th century, the London Miselonary Society 
established echools at Chinsurah and Vishakhapatnam. The 
Wesleyan Miesion established schoole at Agra, Surat, Meerut, 
Calcutta, Tranquebar ete. In 1800 A. D. the Fort William College 
was established. On its staff worked men like Carey, Colebrooke, 
Gilchrist. Tbe most important role wae, however, played by the 
Serampore Trio—Carey, Ward, Marshman. 


Serampore Trio 


A few names of Englishmen remain memorable in the history of 
modern culture in Bengal and India. N. B. Halhed. Jonathon 
Duncan, N. B. Edmonstone, H., P, Forster, John Thomas were such 
memorable ones. William Carey aleo ranked with them and attained 
more pre-eminence. 

Carey had worked in 1786 as an Honorary teacher in England. 
In 1789 he became a clergyman and in 1793 he came to India under 
the inspiration of John Thomas. He appointed Ram Ram Bose (who 
had previously served John Thomas) as his Munsbi. Carey, a 
propagandist, passed three years (1793—96) in Maldah. The first 
European style school had been founded there by Jobn Hilarton. 
The second such school was established by Carey. While Carey 
had been working at Maldah and Dinajpur under administrative 
impediments, Mr. Ward, an expert printer, Mr. Marehman, a teacher, 
Mr. Grant, and Mr. Eransdon joined hands in 1799 in establishing 
the Serampore Miseion, at Serampore, a Danish settlement. Carey 
joined them and in no time became the leader of the group. The 
Serampore Press was founded in 1800 A.D. Ram Ram Boge joined 
them in 1801. The activities of the Mission spread in three directions. 
Under Ward's leadership the Serampore Press became instrumental in 
printing almost all the printed matter for a score of years. 

Marshman became the initiator in educational endeavour. Carey 
became a first rate linguist, propagandist, author and man of letters. 
The three who worked together earned the epithet ‘The Serampore 
Trio.’ = 

As said earlier, the Trio established the Serampore Press in 1800 
A. D. In 1801, Carey tranelated the New Testament pio Bengali. 
Subsequently it was tranelated into 31 Indian langusges Oaroy's : 
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Bengali Grammar came out that year. In 1801 was published the 
“Kathopskathan’’ (colloques). The Old Testament, the Kribtivas 
Ramayan and Kashiram’s Mehabharata were printed in 1802. In 
1803, 1807 and 1609 came out parts of the Old 
Literary works Testament which were ased as text hooks in Fort 
William College. His ‘‘Itihsshmala’’ (1812) was a collection of 150 
popular anecdotes. Mention must be made of Carey's Anglo-Bengali 
Dictionary in 4 Volumes with 80 thousand words prepared between 
1815 and 1825 A.D. Translation of the Anatomy section of BHacyclo- 
pacdia Britannica came out in 1820 as ‘'Vidyaharavali’. He also wrote 
in Marathi and Hindi Prose. Carey was aleo appointed Head of the 
Department of Oriental Languages ab Fort William College. 

Impelled by Christian faith and a liberal rationslity the Trio 
brought out the propaganda booklet “Addresse to Hindoos and 
Mohammedans™ in 1807. Some critical remarks about the religious 
rituals of Hindus and Muslims made in thie publication infuriated 
the traditionalist leaders of both the communities. 
The Company's administration hastened fo woo and 
reassure the conservative leaders by prohibiting the 
Trio's propaganda, ordering confiscation of the Press and even arrest 
of the Offenders. Danish intercession saved the ‘accused’ although 
restrictions were imposed upon their activities. The Court of 
Directors openly reaffirmed the policy of cultural and religioue 
neutrality. 

Undaunted by inhibitory measures, Carey and Marshman 
established the Calcutta Benevolent Institution in 1810. In the 
same year Marshman established a boarding echool at Serampore. 
By 1812, at least 10 Missionary Orders were operating in India's 

educational field. By 1815, more than 20 echools 
Sees ae were established by the Trio alone (majority of 

them, however, within 30 miles from Caleutta). By 
1517, there were 115 schools. This momentum led to the foundation 
in 1818 of the Serampore College and encouraged the College to 
instruch Christian and non-Christian Indian youth in Western arts 
and sciences and to train teachers. This was the first English 
Missionary College in Bengal and was subsequently chartered in 1827 
with the authority to award degrees. The privilege of awarding 
degrees in Divinity is still enjoyed by the college. 

The Trio aleo succesefully worked in the field of journalism. They 
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started the Samachar Darpan in 1818 which became a polemical 
journal together with “Dig Darshan", another journal conducted by the 
Serampore Mission. This initial success in journalism opened the 
floodgates for the publication of obher journals in quick succession, 
some of which became mouthpieces of Indian opinion and thereby 
played a vital role in the socio-political evolution in the 19th century. 


To William Carey goes the credit of rallying a band of literary men 
at Serampore, One of them, Pandit Joygo pal Tarkalankar had been 
for 3 years s Pandit of Colebrooke. From 1£05 to 1823 he served at 
Serampore and was from 1815 to 1823 in the editorial department of 
the “Darpan’. He was the real pillar of Samachar Darpan although 
the formal editor was J. O. Marshman. At Serampore he worked as 
a teacher in Mission School and from 1824 was for 22 subsequent 
years a teacher in Calcutta Sanskrit College. His literary contributions 
were ‘Siksha-sar' for boys (1818); ‘Patrer Dhara’ for boys (1821) ; 
Kavikankan Chandi (1819); Valmiki Ramayana (1830-34) ; Mahabha- 
rata (1836) ; Persian Dictionary (1838) and Bengali Dictionary (1838). 
Most of the works of Garey and Joygopal were printed ab Serampore 
Press. We mast, therefore, unreservedly admit that the Serampore 
Trio immensely contributed towards the growth of Bengali language. 
literature, journalism and education and created a new stmosphere in 
the intellectual world. 


Things in India bad been changing by this time. Bengal Presidency 
had been firmly brought under British administration. Absolute 
supremacy in the Decean was almost complete. Administrative 
reforms of Warren Hastinge and Lord Cornwallis ushered in an era 
of settled socio-political life (with the exception of 
stray revolts here and there). A “baboo" society 
was fast developing in Calcutta, An Indisn Oom- 
mercial class as well as ‘Banians’ and Agents working in co-operation 
with the Company was reared up. Consequent upon the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793 a new class of landowning aristocracy very much 
dependant upon English patronage had already been brought into 
being. These were the days of the origination of Calcutta 2* 
In and around the Company's centres of commerce and administra- 
tion, the traditional Varnasramik society was fast crumbling down. | 
Casete-sristocracy was being fast replaced 7 pore ar aristocracy. 
This new trend was furthered by the Fort wil m Colle 
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Fort William College 

The activities of the Serampore Trio had been closely connected 
with the Fort William College. In fact, Rev. Carey occupies a major 
part of the early history of the college, Evidently, a complete 
estimate of Carey is impossible without reference to the development 
of the Fort William College and its role in the 19th century cultural 
developments in Bengal. 

Since the last part of the 18th century the authorities of the 
company had been feeling the necessity of training the civilians inyoly- 
ing native custome, values, laws and above all the languages. Governor 
General Lord Wellesley opined that European knowledge would form 
the core of the training while the external form would be Indian. 
With this objective, the Fort William College was established in 1800 
A.D. under the initiative of Lord Wellesley. 

The close contact that immediately developed between Indian 
society and men on the one hand and the European administrators on 
the other frightened the authorities of the company. From 1806 the 
training was provided at the ‘East India College’ in England, Although 
the role of the Fort William College as a training institute was thus 
terminated, it continued to live till 1854 as a language institution for 
Europeans. The impact of the college upon languages, literature, 
culture and education was, therefore, tremendous, 

From 1801 A.D. Pundits and Moulvis were appointed in the college. 
William Carey accepted an offer to head the Bengali Department. 
He recruited a band of very able persons like Mrityunjoy Vidyalanker, 
Kashinath Tarkapanchanan, Ramkrishna Tarkachuramoni, Mohan 
Prosad Thakur, Tarini Charan Mitra, Rajib Lochan Mukherjee, Hara 
Prosad Roy, Ram Ram Bose ete. Thus wrote Dewan Ramkamal Sen 
in 1884. “Study of Bengali language waa made imperative on young 
officials. Persons versed in the language were invited by the Govt and 
employed. A number of books were supplied by the Serampore Press 
which set the example. College pundits produced many excellent 
works. Among them Mrityunjoy Vidyalankar, Head Pandit of the 
college was eminent." 

Carey's ‘Munshi’ Ram Ram Bose euthored many books, viz. “Raja 
Pratapaditys Charitra (1801), ‘““Jnanodaya”, “‘Lipimala’ (18092) etc. 
Golaknath Sharma's Bengali translation of “Hitopadesha" came out 
in 1801. (Golaknath was nob attached to Fort William College)- 
_ Mrityupjoy Vidyelankar wrote "Vatriehs Simhagana”, ““Rajavali” and 
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“Prabodh Chandrika’. Tarini Charan Mitra’s “Aesop's Fables” (Ori- 
ental Fabulist™) (1803), Rajib Lochan Mukherjee’s “Maharaja Krishna 
Chandra Oharit’” (1805), Ram Kishore Tarkalankar's version of 
Hitopadesha (1808), Haraprasad Roy's “Purusha Parikeha” (published 
in 1815 for students of the College), Ram Chandra Vidyabagizgha’s 
“Jyoti Samgraha” were important additions. Chandi Charan Mitra’s 
“Tota Itihash (rom Persian in 1805}, Mohan Prasad Thakur’s English- 
Bengali Vocabulary (1810) and English-Oriya Vacabulary (1811), 
Kashinath Tarkapanchanan’s ‘Padartha Koumnudi’ must also be 


iit i ea a ae 


mentioned. 

Upto 1831 Dr. William Carey was at Fort William College. His 
genius helped to cover the wide field of creation by many scholare 
covering Bengali Grammar and Dictionary, writinge in Sanskrit. 
Marathi, Oriys, Assamese, Panjabi, Karnat. The Bible in Bengali and 
other languages, Text Books and other books of interest including 
Agriculture, Geography, Botany, Zoology ete. 

About Bengal and Bengalees Carey had written, “Bengal, seat of 
British Govt, centre of the commerce of the East, must be viewed as 
very important. Soil is fertile, population great ; husbande, labourers 
and people in the lowest station, are often able to give that informa- 
tion on local affaira which every friend of science would be proud to 
obtain.” About Bengali language he hed written, ‘It may be esteemed 
as one of the most expressive and elegant languages of the Maat.” “To 
Carey belongs the credit of having raised the language from its debased 
condition of an unsettled dialect to the character of a reguler and 
permanent form of speech capable of becoming the refined and com- 
prehensive vehicle of a great literature in the future’, observes a 
critic. 

Carey's personal evaluation of himself is interesting. He wrote. 
“If he (a oritic) give me credit for being a ploddar, he will describe me 
justly. Anything beyond this will be too much. I can plod. I can 
persevere in definite pursuit. To thie I owe everything.” 

The credit goes to the Serampore Trio as a whole. The work of 
Serampore and the Fort Willim College should be considered together. 
The beginning they made in language, literature and education affected 
the whole cultural life of Bengal and prepared the roil for s —* ype. 
-of education—Weetern education. tof Bengali. 


‘William Garey’s contributions towards the development of ABSA 
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the publication of school and college text books. Most of the books 
used in the college were printed ab Serampore. 

The Fort William Oollege had been established for the training 
of young officera of the Company. These young men had been 
reared up in the post French Revolution days and the atmosphere 
of the Industrial Revolution in England. They were imbibed with 

new ideas. The College had both Indians and 
— * s ATSP Europeans on its teaching staff. Within the precincts 
— of the College and outside it, two cultural elementa, 

interacted. The stage was set for the Bengal Renais- 
ganca (which we shall discuss later). On the whole, there were signs 
of a new mental horizon with readiness to accept Western education. 

The light that emitted from the Fort William College led to the 
multiplication of private institutions. Arraton Peter's school (1801) 
L. Sohnabel's school (1802), Anandiram’s school for Hindus (1802), 
Ramnarayan Mitra’s school at Jorabagan, Khem Bose's achool at 
Pathuriaghata, Nityananda Sen's school at Kalootola (1808) were a 
few of them. It is to be noted that many of the schools of this period 
were started by Indians. This tempo led to the establishment of the 
Hindu Vidyalaya in 1817. 

Other factors bad also changed very rapidly between 1793 and 1813 
when the Company's Character was again to be renewed. British pos- 
sessions in India were now consolidated and the new administration 
was effectively operative. The Maratha power waa almost crushed. 
The danger of the ‘Revolubion’ and of Napoleon was waning. The 
momentum of the new economy demanded the operation of its eultural 
counterpart. The supporters of both Western education and Eastern 
education had suggested state intervention. Hence the Parliament 
considered the question of education in Inda. 


The Charter Act of 1813 


The Parliament had to decide upon two controversial issues, 
(i) attitude towards the missionaries, and (ii) the nature and extent 
of the role of the State in education. The Parliament dictatedits own 
solution by inserting clauses in the Oharter. On the firat issue, the 
missionaries won in as much as they were permitted to preach and teach 
freely in India again. On the second issue the Directors’ opposition 
“rounds of finance and apprehension of Indian reaction had to be 
antered. Yet, clause 43 of the Charter required the company to 
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spend a lakh of rupees every year for revival and improvement of 
literature. encouragement of the learned ‘natives’, and promotion of 
the knowledge of goiences. 


The nature of the charter clauses should be clearly understood, 
The Parliament directed the company to provide regular financial 
grant for improvement of learning and encouragement of learned men. 
but did nob specify the type of learning that was to be aided, nor the 
medium of instruction. Obviously tt was a compromise solution which 
was very) soon proved brittle. In fact the Parliament could not firmly 
make up its mind aw it could 40 years later. Similarly the missione- 
ries were allowed to work freely, but they were not given monopoly 
privileges or absolute egency. To balance the missionary enterprise, 
the Parliament required the company to step into the field of educa- 
tion. This was the origin of a secular trend and temporal intervention 
in education under the agency of the State. 


Inspite of limitatians, the charter clauses wera of great historical 
significance. (1) They brought to an end the agitation of Charles 
Grant and his allies. (2) The missionaries did not geb ~ 
monopoly ageny. Yet their activities got a spurt. 
With an extensive organisation and ready resources 
they entered into a new round of activities. (3) The company did 
not accept the responsibility to provide education, but recognised ite 
"duty" to do the same. (4) A system of educational grants wae 
initiated. The epecified amount would not meet a fraction of the needs, 
but obligatory spending from revenues resources wee a turning point. 
Prior to 1813, the company had provided financial sids indirectly 
through the missionaries. But now the State directly entered into the 
field as a positive factor. (5) The state aid would. however, cover = — 
fraction of the needs. The rest was left open to private enterprise 
(viz missionary enterprise). It was a sort of partnership between 
official and non-official enterprise which cantinues to this day. (6) The : 
charter clause opened up a phase of controversies in regard to the 
type of education, the medium of instruction, the extent of state a 5 
responsibility and the mode of educational administration. (7) “a 
Educational movement thenceforth became a movement for (a) on- y 
sion of state responsibility and (b) determination of educational policy l y i 
in the interest of greater rmd greater numbers of Indian people, — 
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CHAPTER III 
INTRODUCTION OF WESTERN EDUCATION 


The Charter Act of 1813 was basically a policy decisian in respect 
of 3 things that (i) missionary enterprise might be renewed with vigour, 
(ii) The Govt's duty was admitted, (iii) State aid being meagre, the 
role of unofficial agencies was recognised. Educational developments 
in the subsequent years followed these broad tracks. Missionary 
enterprise in this period was undoubtedly the mightiest. We should 
start with as assesement of that. 

Between 1813 and 1833 missionaries arrived from various western 
countries (mainly Protestant) and selected their respective spheres of 
influence. The General Baptist Missionary Society worked mainly in 
Orissa, the London Missionary Society in Bengal, the Church Missio- 
nary Society selected Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, the Wesleyan 
Mission preferred Trichinopoly and the Scoteh Mission worked at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. After renewal of Character in 1833, 
more missionaries came between 1833 and i853. The important 
immigrants were Basel Mission Society. The Lutheran Society, 
Women's Association for Education of Females in the Orient (founded 
in Berlin), The American Baptist Union, The American Board and 
American Presbytarian Mission. 

The most important role in Bengal was played by London Missio- 
nary Society, Charch Missionary Society and Scottish Missionary 
Society. Under Rev. May's leadership, the London Society alone 
established 36 schools around Chinsurah, between 1810 and 1818. 
The Ohuroh Missionary Sooiety founded 10 indigenous type sahools 
around Burdwan, and in 1855 this Society conducted as many as 107 
schools. The American Marathi Mission founded 2 schools in Bombay. 
The Wesleyan Mission established schools in Madras and Nagapattbam 
while the Irish Mission was active in Gujrat. The Bishop's College 
in Bengal and Wilson College in Bombay were creations of this period. 
Gradually the whole of northern India felt the impact of missionary 
educational work. 


Changed nature of missionary work 


The nature of missionary work after 1813 was different from that 
before 1813. Prior to 1813, the missionaries had worked mainly in the 
il 
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field of primary education through the modern Indian languages and 
proselytised where and when possible. After 1813, although they did 
not withdraw from primary education, their attention was gradually 
shifted to secondary and higher education, English waa consciously 
adopted as medium. Bible reading was made compulgory in mission 
schools and conversion was pa rbicularly attended to. The clientale of 
such higher education became gradually limited to the middle and 
upper strata of society. The new type of education led to the estab- 
lishment of new types of echoole—the secondary schools. Women's 
education was s special field of missionary work. 

Rey. May's Girls’ School at Chinsurah (1818) initiated a movement 
for women's education. William Carey founded a girls’ school at 
Serampore in the following year, In 1820, the Calcutta Female 
Jevenile Society conducted 18 schools. Immediately after her arrival, 
Miss Cook established 8 schools in 1821 and 4 more in the following 
year. Together with the 3 Rs, history, geography and needle work 
were accepted as curricular subjects. Indirect Govt. patronage came 
through the Ladies’ Sooiety for Native Female Education formed in 
1524. With a handsome donation of Rs 20,000 fram Raja Vaidyanath, 
the Central School was established in 1826 by Mrs. Wilson (formerly 
Miss Cook). Teacher-training classes were also initiated, 

Modern women's education was contemporancously initiated at 
Madras and Bombay also. The firat school in Madras wag established 
in 1821 and by the middle of the century, the number roge to 7. 

The first echool in Bombay was founded in 1824, and is the next 
decade the number rose to 10. Girls’ echoole were established also 
at Benares, Mirjapore, Allahabad, Bereilly eto. in North Weatera 
Province (i.e. Uttar Pradesh). | 

Missionary enterprise was amply supported by the leadere of 
the Rensissance, particularly Raja Rammohan. The Young Bengal 
leaders extended whole hearted support. The momentum of the 
movement influenced even the traditionalists like Raja Radhakanta 
Dey. Schools were established in Howrah and Sibpore. Khulna, 
Backergunj and Chittagong did not lag behind. Rey. Adam in bis 
report referred to the existence of girls’ schools in Burdwan, 
Bankura, Birbhum, Krishnagore, Murshidabad. Girls’ schools at 
Oircular Road, Oreek Row, Chitpore and Thanthania in Calcutta 
acquired | fame. Depending upon wholessle Indian effort, — 
were established at Uttarpara, Jessore, *— in Ben; agal 
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Poona, Ahmadabad, Bombay and other places outside Bengal. 
Mahatma Phule was the pioneer in Poona. The ‘Students’ Scientific 
and Literary Society" in Bombay conducted 9 achoole. Rao Bahadur 
Maganbhai Karamchand made a donation of Rs. 20,000. In Bengal, 
the -Bethune School, initiated by Mr. Drinkwater Bethune was esta- 
blished in 1849. A strong foundation of women's education was thus 
laid eyen before 1853, and we must recognise our debt to the mis- 
sionaries in this respect. Their contributions to the development 
of language and literature were previously discussed, In fact, our 
culture-pattern was immensely iofluenced by the remarkable contri- 
butions of the 19th Century missionaries in the fielde of (i) Western 
education, (ii) Language and Literature, (iii) Women's education, 
and (iv) Pioneering efforts in Teacher-education. 

Missionary policy in this period was vitally influenced by the 
leadership of Rev. Alexander Duff of the Scottish Mission. Duff's 
opinion was that full-fledged Western education and love for the 
Bible would ensure moral uplifs of Indians. Hence. conversion of 
Indians of upper social strata should be a prime objective of the 
missionaries. And educational efforts should be concentrated in the 
upper sections of Indian Society. He established the General Assem- 
bly's Institution (Scottish Chureh College) in 1830. This venture 
was a greab success which was envied even by epokemen of the Govt. 
The Duff School which was subsequently established at Nimtallah 
ultimately merged with the Scottish Church College. 

For all practical purposes, Alexander Duff led a full-fledged moves- 
ment. He held that (i) the “Secular” achools of the Company were 
offensive, because ungodly education was no education ; (ii) those 
schools were more expensive, (iii) with their experience, organisation 
and moral right, the missionaries alone were competent to cater 
education. Hence the atabe should provide financial assistance to the 
missions and withdraw itself from the field of education. Duff also 
condemned Lord Hardinge’s proposal to seleot candidates for Govt 
employment by examination on the basis of the syllabus pursued in 
Govt schools, and demanded a prerogative of the missionaries in 
thia field alao. 

However great the contributions of the Missions might have been, 
the above noted aggressivencses contained the roots of their ultimate 
failure. There is no denying that a small fraction of the upper-class 
Indians bad embraced Christianity, but the majority of the middle 
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classes had not. Most of them would accept western education 
without Christianity. Thus a conflict developed between denomina- 
tional western education and secular western education. The Company 
was more interested in winning over these middle class people of 
social importance. Hence a conflict arose between the Missionaries 


and the Govt. 
Other Contributions 


Awakening was not limited to Bengal alone, It affected, although 
unequally and in differently spaced periods, the other parts of India.» 
Two illustrious names may be referred to in this connection. 
Jagannath Sankarset of Bombay upheld the cause of secular 
education, women’s education and Indian enterprise in modern 
education. But he never desired wholesale Westernisation. nor did 
he like English as a compulsory medium of instruction. Similarly. 
Mahatma Phule established girls’ schools at Bombay and also schools 
for Harijan Ohildren. His demand for mass education had sown 
the seeds of the future movement for compulsory primary education. 

Non Official European enterprise (apart from missionary enterprise} 
was algo not negligible. In many cases, non-official European 

enterprise and non-official Indian enterprise became 


ee complementary to each other. The Bombay Edu- 
PUPS cation Society (1815) took over the responsibility of 


conducting charity schools that had been established 
previously, and also founded new schools. "Bombay Native Education 
Society” (1822) initiated the establishment of English schools, the 
printing of Text books and the Training of Teachers. In 1848, Prof. 
Patton organised a ‘Students’ Literary and Scientific Society” which 
had Dadabhai Naoroji on ite membership roll. In Madras algo a 
School Society was formed. In N. W. Province an English school 
was founded at Benaras with an endowment from Joynarsyan Ghosal 
(1818) and the Agra College with an endowment from Gangadhar 
Sastri. 

Bengal, however, led the field. David Hars conducted a junior 
school. Rammohan bad his Anglo-Hindu School. And above all the 
Hindu College was brought into existence. 

There were other developments too. “The Calcutta School Book 
Society”, formed in 1817, adopted the task of producing text books 
for atudents and distributing them. It was a very successful venture. 
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“The Calevtta School Society (1819), formed with Indians and 
Europeans started establishing English and Bengali schools and also 
pedagogio schools. Within the span of a few years it earned the 
credit of conducting more than a hundred schools. In 1821 ib had 
115 schools. The Society supervised these schools, supplied text 
booke for students and conducted examinations. 


“The Renaissance” 


The East India Co's educational policy after the Charter Act of 
1813 was to a large extent influenced by that socio-cultural movement 
which came to be designated as the Renaissance. 

When two cultures come in contact with each other, they must 
interact. If one of them is immensely mightier, there is every possi- 
bility of its overwhelming the other. But if they are comparable 
to each other, there is every possibility of adjustment, inter-polation 
and synthesis. The gocio-cultural throbbing created by such inter- 
action may infuse new characteristica into an ancient but moribund 
culture and thereby re-enliven it. Such a situation may be called a 
Renaissance. Such a new awakening in India started with Bengal, 
the centure of the then commerce and Govt of India, and the area 
most influenced by English language and culture. Hence it came to 
be termed as Bengal Renaissance. 

Mediaevalism in our social life, including casteism and Purdah had 
fanctioned as stranglehold upon social development. The true spirit 
of Hinduism had been buried deep under heaps of mediaeval supersti- 
tion and priestly mysticiam. Scientific concepts which had been a fea- 
ture of ancient Indian thought had made room for irrational fatelism 
and blind faith. The worth of the individual was denied by a feudal 
socio-economic order. The common man had no place in the political 
order. Creative literature was a matter of the past. 

When such a corrupt and decadent political, economic and social 
order combined with religious superstition and social conservatism to 
sap the vitality of the society, when the world of culture andeducation 
had been in a static state leading to decomposition, we were awakened 
by a tremendous thrust under the impact of a new type administration 
under British rule, a commercial monetary economy, liberal socio- 
political ideas consequent upon the American war of Independence and 
the French Revolution which shook the foundation of our socio-eco- 
nomic life. A new ideology was born under the influence of Weatern 
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science, philosophy ann politioal ideale. The changes that occured in 
our religious, social and political thought and the consequent upheaval 
in our literary pursuits, in rational thinking, in reform movements 
and our value system came to be designated as Bengal Renaissance. 

There were, no doubt, differences between the background and the 
causes ef European Renaissance of the 15th century which ushered in 
the modern era in Eurepean life, and the Bengal Renaissance of the 
19th century. Bub there were unmistakable similarities in features. 
In both of them, there was an urge to discover and reolaim ancient 
knowledge by a rational analysis of classical literature. Such an 
enquiry led, in both the oases, to religious reformation movements. As 
the European Renaissance had led to the birth of National languages 
and humanietic literature, so did the Bengal Renaissance lead to the 
development of Bengali language and literature simultaneously with 
the penetrating analysis of the classics. The recognition of the worth 
of the individual led to the concept of individual liberty and emanci- 
pation of women. Attachment to rationality and soientific know- 
ledge bad been a feature of the European Renaissance. The Bengal 
Renaissance also initiated a scientific attitude and the urge to accept 
the knowledge of science evenif it oame from the West and through 
the English medium. Urge for new education was a reflection of this 
ideology. In short, the replacement of an old value system by a new 
eystem was symptomatic of the renaissance. 

There is no denying that a small number of new born middle clase 
people were the torch bearers of this moment and were most benefited 
by the fruits of the moment. True it is that the Bengal Renaiesance 
failed to reach the social roots and stir up the society as a whole. 
True also is the observation that the Bengal Renaissance failed to 
produce vital changes in the life of the common man or the gocial 
structure. This explains the controversy whether it can be termed a 
“Renaiesance’. The period has therefore been designated variously as- 
“Jagaran”, “Naya Janma”, “Nayayug” eto. and not as a total national 
resurgence, 

A solution of this tangle is not required for our present purpose: 
We may, in short. point out the characteristics of this age, viz.—(i) 
rational analysis of religion, (ii) new tranda in literature, (iii) Huma- 
nism and loye for freedom, (ivy) opposition to unpurposive classi- 
cism, (y) attachment to freedom of opinion, including freedom of the 
Prese, (vi) understanding of the value of Western education and ite 
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culture-values, (vii) urge for social reform, (viii) early signs of 
nationalism, (ix) hope for a better future eto. 

The sobre leaders of the movement neither totally abandoned the 
oriental glories of the past, nor rejected the new wave from the West. 
A bappy synthesis between the best of the East and the best of the 
West was their objective. It was a century-long movement developing 
in a few phases with distinotive peculiarities of each phase, The first 
phase was led by Reja Rammoban Roy. 


Raja Rammohan Roy 


Well versed in Sanskrit, Arabic, Pergian, Bengali, English and 
other languages, the Reje wae aleo well versed in Hindu, Jaina, 
Buddhist and Christian theology. Free from mediaevel superstition, 
he propagated Upanishadik monotheism, simultaneously criticising 
the aggressive narrowness of the Obristian missionaries. He took 
upon himeelf the task of making the East and the West known to 
each other. He was ready to accept the best from the Occident, but 
at the same time was intent on retaining the best of the Orient. While 
ready to accept Western learning, he was ready to cull the best of 
Vedantic learning. He accepted English as a language of education, 
but came aleo to be known as the father of modern Bengali prose. 
Voltaire, Euclid, Astronomy and Mechanics found place in the syllabus 
of his Anglo-Hindu school established by him in 1822 for the 
education of Bengali Hindue. David Hare. Rev. Adam helped ib. 
Debendranath Tagore was a student of this school. His Vedantic 
College (1825) offered lessons in Hinda Philosophy and literature 
together with Erglish and Science. Rammohan helped the Serampore 
Trio, Rev. Adam snd even the aggressive Doff in establishing schools. 
His voluntary effort was extended towards the seething up of girls’ 
schcole. He was ore of the well wiehers of the Hindu School founded 
in 1817. And when a proposal was mooted in 1823 to establish a 
Banekrit College in Calcutta, Remmoban and bie friends submitted a 
memorandum to Lord Amherst demanding publio expenditure for 
useful western knowledge. This outright demand from the progressive 
section of enlightened Indians supplied the fuse to the heat-generating 
Oriental— Occidental controversy. Rammohan had the coursge to 
say that even Nyaya was of little value, The memorandum sgaid, 
“The Sepnekrit system cof e€ucation would be the best calculated to 
keep tbis country in darkrvese.”’ It demanded "a liberal and enlightened 
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system of instruction embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Anatomy with other useful subjects." Rammohan’'s 
desire waa “effective knowledge” which he had been trying to cater 
through his Anglo-Hindu school. 


The success of the Hindu College might have inspired Rammohan 
to demand modern western education, although he had not himself 
been admitted into the Board of Governors of that institution. The 
G.O.P.I. which was dominated by orientalists lashed out ab him and 
ont-right rejected a plea from “an Indian who had been cast out from 
his own society’ for his rebellious thoughts and deeds. 


But the time had been fast changing. The company’s court of 
Direoctora had its well calculated designs. In 1824 it was written to 
the local authorities in India that the “great end’ should be “not 
Hindu learning, but useful learning.” About Hindu and Islamic 
literature the Board wrote, “You bound yourself to teach a great 
deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what was mischievous, and 
a small remainder indeed in which utility was in any way concerned.” 
It is to be noted, however, that although the views of Rammohan 
and the Court of Direotors were similar to each other in respect of the 
desired subjects of study, the objectives were different as we shall 
discuss later. 


Historians of different views have,\ in course of the last 15 years, 
developed a controversy about the real value of Rammoban's work and 
hie place in history as a pioneer in various fields. The long standing 
concept that the idea of the Hindu College was first mooted at an 
Atmiya Sabha meeting at Rammohan's house and David Hare was one 
of the initiatore has been seriously challenged. This much however 
ia clear that Rammohan was kept out of the Governing Body of the 
college and David Hare joined it in 1819. There is no denying, 
however, that Rammohan Roy had been all out in sympathy for the 
college and helped it in various ways. 


Rammohban’'s contributions to other aspects of social and literary 
life were highly valuable, True it is that Mrityunjoy Vidyalankar, 
Ram Ram Boge, Rajiblochan, Carey eto. had preceded him in the field 
of Bengali prose literature, yet it must be admitted that Rammoban 
contributed a style and standard which facilitated the development of 
li Prose as a vehicle of stories, novela as well as polemical 


literature. 
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It is well known that he was in favour of widow remarriage, 
although he had hia misgivings about the society's acceptance or 
reaction. Similarly he had been the foremost propagandist for abolition 
of Suttee although he had his misgivings about law-making and legal 
processes. Rammohan was eloquent on the beneficial aepects of 
British rule, even the part played by Indigo farmara in raising the 
standard of living of the peasant, yeb ib was he who stood for freedom 
of the Press, criticised the Govt's measures in regard to the Jury 
system, and in 1831 represented the cage of India to the Parliamen- 
tary Select Committee, againsb many of the wrongs done by the Per- 
manent Settlement. His ‘An Appeal to the Christian Public’ (1820), 
the papers conducted by him—“The Brahmanical Magazine” (English, 
1821), “Sambad Kaumudi"(Bengali, 1821), “Meerut-ul-Akbar” (Persian, 
1822) sought to establish rationality in thought and social action. As 
a humanist, Rammohan upheld the cause of human liberty everywhere 
in the world. 

Many of the intellectual and social trends which were furthered by 
Rammohan Roy had been gradually developing even before the days of 
Rammohan. Bat bis vitality and undaunted spirit brought the matter 
up to the surface, expedited the movement of the New Age and created 
a social upheaval with far-reaching consequences. He propagated a 
rational analysis of religion, understood the oultural values of Western 
Sciences and Literature and the need for western education, opposed 
useless expenditure on non-ubtilitarian classicism, preached Humanism 
and love of freedom, upheld the freedom of the Press, protested 
against the baneful aspects of British administration. These were 
eharacteristics which characterised the Bengal Renaissance. He was 
not the sole creator of the New Age. But he was a great representa- 
tive and exponent of that age and showed the way which might lead 
to the birth and growth of a modern India. It was not for nothing 
that he was called “Bharat Pathik”. 

It is to be remembered that in his memorandum to Lord Amherst 
he demanded Western Knowledge. but did not demand English as a 
sole medium of that knowledge. He upheld the cauge of a rational 
atudy of the olassice. His basic objective was modernisation of 
India under the influence of Modern Sciences and the discovery and 
firm establishment of India’s own “self” by a synthesis between old 
and new. Excepting the conflict on the question of religious dogma 
and practices, and some aspects of the nature and methods of social 
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reform, the conservative leaders and Rammohan Roy might stand on 
the same platform, particularly in respect of education (of course 
with some differences). The development of the Hindu College may 
be considered in this connection. 


The Hindu College 


The leading personalities in Bengal, both Englishmen and Indians, 
sensed the Indian readiness to accept Western Education as also 
their apprehension in regard to the objectives and activities of the 
missionaries in the field of education. The urge for non-christian 
weetern education was apparent. This urge was not limited to the 
pronounced Angliciste. but was equally strong among the so called 
traditionalists. 

The outcome was the Hindu Vidyalaya (1817) with the object of 
providing ‘good education’ to the ‘sons of Hindu gentlemen. The 
College imparted lessons in English (both language and literature), the 
Sciences, History, Philosophy ete. The Hindu School had three 
distinctive elements of identity—(i) The Governing body was formed 
with Europeans and Indians slike on the same footing, (ii) the 
instruction imparted in the higher classes was at collegiate level, Gii) 
Secular instruction was adhered to. The college had to face a two- 
pronged opposition from (i) the extreme conservatives, in as much as 
the Oriental Classics were not given special privilege, and (ii) 
Missionaries, because of ite secular instruction. Yet, the College 
became a model for secular modern institutions of western learning 
eonducted by private enterpriee. (In 1854, the Vidyalaya was renamed 
Presideney College). The popularity of this institution influenced 
the Gcvbt's subsequent decision in regard to nature, type and medium 
of education. 

Reepectable Bengalee gentlemen of the time made their desire for 
a eeoular and modern institution known to the then Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Mr. Baward Hyde East. At a meeting in his house 
attended by Indiane, including Pundite, it wae decided to establish a 
echool. A committees wae formed with 20 Indians and 10 Europeans. 
and financial contributions were raised. (David Hare was nob s 
member of the first Governing Body and Ram Mohan Roy was not 
included in deference to an objection raised by conservative Hindus 
use of his religious “heresy.” (It is, however, — that Ber 
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institution established). Muelime, till then, avoided Western 
Education. Naturally Hindus contributed to and governed the 
institution created for good education of the ‘sons of Hindu gentlemen.’ 
This explains the nomenclature Hindu’ college. 

This was the firet of a kind of national institutions non-officially 
founded, maintained and governed. The Hindu college, established on 
20th January, 1817, offered courses in Persian, Sanskrit, Bengali. 
Geography, Mathematics, apart from English language and literature. 
The first principal was Isaac de Anselme. It provided ‘free education 
for a son Or nominee of a gentleman against a lump donation of Rs. 
5000/-. A fund of Rs. 1,25000/- was thus created out of which an 
amount of Rs. 61,000/- was deposited with Joseph Barreta Co. and 
interest drawn therefrom. The Calcutba School Sooiety sent annually 
920 to 30 aelected students and paid their tuition fees of Re. 6/- p.m. 
David Hare was appointed superintendent on behalf of the Society in 
1819. Thia was hie first formal association with the institution. 

The Board of Governors included respeotable Hindus, including 
Radhakanta Dev and Ramkamal Sen. Lt. Francis Irvin served as 
European Secretary and Vaidyanath Mukherjee as Native-Secretary. 
Ramkamal Sen became the administrative officer. Hindus, both rich 
and poor were admitted, the non-affluent ones coming from the School 
Society and Hare's Pataldangsa School (subsequently christened as 
Hare School). 

For the first 7 years the school did not receive any sid from the 
Govt. Bub thinge changed when the British India Society of England 
gent gome gclentific books and equipment for the Hindu College. 
Govt. sid for an English School established by Indisns first came 
through the G. O. PI. io the form of expenses for s teacher of science- 
In exchange for this help, the college had to accept s nominee of the 
G. O. P. I. on its governing body. Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson, the 
then secretury of bhe Publio Instruction Committee, was the nominee 
and was made the ‘Visitor’. 

The school, also known as Anglo-Indian College, had been first 
housed in a rented house at Bowbazar, In 1825 it was shifted to the 
newly constructed Sanskrit college building. In the meantime, the 
college again fell into a financial crisis due to the failure of the 
Barreta Co. Fee-paying admission increased. The G. O. P. I. came 
forward with more help in return for more control. The college was 
sayed although the Governors’ powers were curtailed. David Hare 
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was made a Governor in 1825. In the same year Kashikanta Ghoagal 
and Vaidyanath Roy made a donation of Rs. 10,000, which the Govt. 
handed over to the G. O. P. I. Ib was decided to spend the interest 
in giving scholarships to good students for subsequent higher studies. 
(This was the indirect beginning of Post Graduate studies). The 
G. C. P. I. thus became a partner in Western Education. A conflict 
of policies in the shape of the language controversy lay inevitably in 
the nature of things. 

Dr. H. H. Wilson, with the help of Mr. David Hare reshaped 
the college. Previously it had 10 classes. For the four higher classes 
there were teachers, whereas Monitors served in the six lower classes. 
13 classes were now organised, the four higher classes forming the 
Senior Department, and the rest forming the Junior Department. 
College hours were increased from 5 to 7 hours. Terminal and Annual 
examinations were introduced. New teachers replaced the monitors. 
H. L. V. Derozio was appointed 4th teacher in 1826. Governors 
Radhakanta Dev and Ramkamal Sen actively helped these measures. 

Some of the students showed eminence, particularly in their 
knowledge of English. They included Prosanta Kumar Tagore, 
Chandrasekhar Dey, Kashiprosad Ghosh, Tarachand Chakraborti, 
Shiv Chandra Tagore ete. Brilliant students of Derozio included 
Pyarichand Mitra, Radhanath Sikdar, Ram Gopal Ghosh, Ramtanu 
Lahbiry, Harachanodra Ghosh, Rashik Krishna Mullick ete. The roll 
strength, originally 70/75 (including Society's nominees) shot up to 
400 in 1827-28. There were three categories of students viz. society s 
nominees, free’ students, fee-paying students (including students from 
Hare's school, Rammohen’s school, Parental Academy ete.) The 
college, thus, became a representative institution of the Hindu sgooiety. 

In 1829, Credit Performance in the examination was shown by 
about 25 boys including Tarini Charan Mukherjee, Raj Krishna Mitra, 
Digambar Mitra, Amritalal Mitra together with Ramtanu, Ramgopal, 
Shivchandra, Radhanath, Harachandra, Rashikkrishna and Krishna 
Mohan Banerjee. The students nominated by the society had also to 
appear at the society's examination. Adam's firab report said, “The 
society's scholars are said to rank among the highest ornaments of the 
college.” The 5th Report (1829) on the activities of the college said, 
“Many of these young gentlemen appear properly to appreciate the 
value of knowledge and are endeavouring to improve © themselves as 
much as possible. They have formed societies among their friends, at 
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some of which they debate and read essays of their own composition 
on literary subjects and at others read and study English books and 
translate into Bengali.” 

But, once the intellectual vista had been opened up, a momentum 
caused the youth to cross the bounds that had been sought to be 
maintained by the founders of the college. The crisis was precipitated 
by the Derozio affair which shows the socio-intellectual cross-ourrente 
of the time and how social forces outside school acted upon the 
institution and vice versa. 

After the Derozio affair (which we discuss next) and the tight 
restrictions placed upon the students, the centre of gravity of socio- 
intellectual conflicts shifted out of the college and found expression in 
the conflict between the Young Bengal and the conservatives affecting 
all aspects of social life. The Hindu College was, however, placed on 
an even keel and it continued to serve as an institution for secular 
higher studies. 


Henry Louis Vivian Derozio 


Derozio, a student of David Drummond's illustrious Dharam- 
tala School was a rationalist and humanist having been instructed in a 
school which taught Hindu and Firinghee boys together. Trained by 
an idealist teacher like Mr. Drummond he acquired love for literature 
(particularly poetry) and Philosophy. He acquired an excellent 
teaching skill mixed with love of students. It was but natural that 
such a young teacher would sttract brillant students. English was 
his mother tongue, but he loudly acclaimed India as his mother land. 
Harakumar Tagore, De Souza, William Krikpatrick were his co- 
students. With profound knowledge of English, Philosophy, Latin 
and History, he completed his school education ab 14 years in 1821, 
was appointed 4th teacher in Hindu College in 1826, and served 
there for 5 yra (upto 1831). 

As fourth teacher, Derozio taught English and History. But he 
was knowledge and teaching personified. His personality, modesty, 
fidelity and attachment to truth attracted students not only of his 
4th class, bub also of higher classes. Hence he had to teach out of 
class. The character of the boys developed through Derozio’e love of 
truth. Heramohan Chatterjee (a non teaching employee of the Hindu 
college) observes, “ “The College Boy’ was a synonym for truth...... 
such a boy is incapable of falsehood because he is a ‘college boy.” 
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Pysrichand Mitra observes, “Of all the teachers Mr. H. L. V. 
Derozio gave the greatest impetus to free discussion on all subjects 
—social, moral and religious.” 

Derozio held discussions on various subjects and topics with the 
students. Some étudy circles thereby came into being. Some of the 
etudents visited Derozio’s house to resolve doubts. This was the 
origin of the Academic Association, the first debating society with 
Derozio as President, Umacharan Bose as Secretary and David Hare 
as Visitor. Among others who attended the sessions were Dr. 
William Hodge Mill, Principal of the Bishop's College, Supreme Court 
Judge Sir Edward Rayan ete. The student-members read out their 
own composibions or delivered extempore speeches. Kriahnadas Paul 
observes, “What the Oxford or Oambridge Olubs are to those 
universities, the Academic Association was to the Old Hindu College. 
As the greatest senators and statesmen of England cultivate oratory 
in those clubs, so did the first alumni of the Hindu College, who have 
in after life so eminently distinguished themselves, cultivated their 
debating powers in the Association.” 

The range of topics was wide and included religion and society, 
literature and history, atheism, agnosticism, idolatry, rites and rituals, 
customs, humanism and patriotiem, education (including female 
education) ete. The members were critical not only of Hindu religion, 
rites and rituale, but also of Christian preachings and practices of 
clergymen. 

The Academic Association seryed as a model for separate 
associations formed by other students of Hindu School, students of 
Pataldanga School and Rammohan’s Anglo-Hindu School. Derozio 
had links with all of them although he was president only of the 
Academic Association, By the end of 1828 there were as many as 7 
organised clabs with membership strength ranging between 17 and 50, 
They had weekly or fortnightly meetings and held even political 
discussions, of course through the medium of English. This had 
impact upon others. Some Bengali associations wero also formed. 
The Academic Association used the Pataldange school hall for bigger 
gatherings. 

Social issues like suttes or women's education were now freely 
discussed. In 1830, the student members of the Academic Association 
‘brought out a paper — “The Parthenon.” In ibe first issue such vital 
issues as women's education and permanent settlement of Euro on AF 
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in India were discussed. Comments were made on corruption. This 
was the firat English paper edited and conducted by Indians. But ite 
firsh igaue created such a row in the Hindu gentry that ib was 
immediately gagged by Dr. Wilson. The firat issue was ibs last issue. 

Resistance of the traditionalists now got organized. They came 
out in open opposition when Rammohan Roy, at a meeting in the 
Town Hall, advocated permanent habitation of Europeans in India. 
The question of the social conduct of young men, particularly their 
anarchic behsviour and addiction to liquor became an issue. Dr. 
Wilson issued a circular in 1830 that, “The teachers are particularly 
enjoined to abstain from any communication on the subject of the 
Hindu religion with the boys, or to suffer any practices inconsistent 
with the Hindu notion of propriety such as eating and drinking in the 
achool or class rooms. Any deviation from this injunction will be 
reported by Mr. D. Anselme to the visitor immediately and should it 
appear that the teacher is at all culpable, he will forthwith he 
dismissed.” Evidently it was an indirect warning to Derozio. 

But things did not stop. While Rammohan's movement was 
idealistic and intellectual, the Derozians became practical. The 
practical aspects of the movement estranged the conservatives most. 
Things were made worse by some missionaries. Alexander Dof 
established his General Assembly's Institution and introduced 
compulsory lessons in the Bible which Rammohan Roy supported, and 
the traditionalists severely opposed. Duff delivered a series of 
lectures where students of the Hindu College flocked in numbers. 
The Hindu College Governors issued a ciroular in 1830 that, “The 
Management of the Anglo-Indian College having beard that several of 
the students are in the habit of attending societies ab which political 
or religious digcussions are held, think ib necessary to announce their 
strong disapprobation of the practice and to prohibib its continuance. 
Any student being present at such a society after the promulgation of 
this order will incur their serious displeasure.” 

Thus the conflich between the Old and the New became acute on 
the questions of religion, custome, food and drink, rituals eto. Some 
of the boys were turned oub of home, some othera were chastised and 
penalised. 25 atudents had out-right to discontinue studies and 165 
discontinued school attendance. The Governors of the Hindu College 
had to take the offensive. 

They held a fateful meeting of the Governing Body in 1831 which 
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was attended by Dr. Wilson, Chandra Kumar Tagore, Radhamadhab 
Banerjee, Radhakanta Dev, Ram Kamal Sen, David Hare, Rashomoy 
Dutta, Prosanna Kumar Tagore, Sree Krishna Sinha, Luxminarayan 
Mukherjee. They discussed a detailed memorandum submitted by 
Ram Kamal Sen. 

The decisions included (i) dismissal of Derozio, (ii) expulsion of 
offending boys, (iii) expulsion of antagonists to Hindu faith and 
customs, (iv) restricted admission, (v vesting of more powers in 
the Head Master, (vi) recruitment of European teachers after enquiry 
into their antecedents, (vii) ban on societies and meetings, (viii) con- 
trol of text books, (ix) emphasis upon Classics. Insepite of divided 
opinions about the role of Derozio, the committee dismissed him 
unilaterally. A counter offensive of traditionalism temporarily came 
out victorious. Derozio submitted his resignation on 22bh April, 1831, 
and died only eight months later. Thus ended a stormy phage in 
the history of Hindu College as well as the history of modern society 
and education in Bengal and India. 


The Young Bengal 


The movement for modernisation, so far as the leadership of Ram- 
mohan Roy was concerned, was a movement for reform and not for 
revolution. Even his Atmiya Sabha and Brahmo Sabha were not 
rebellious in character. Rammobhan did not want to continue ancient 
traditions and mediaeval values just as he did not want any servile 
imitation of the west. What he stood for was a happy synthesis of 
the cultures and values of the West and the East. But once the 
movement had started and multiple questions were raised, there were 
multiple reactions—negative or positive. conservative, extremist or 
moderate. The conflict found expression in eyery sphere—religious, 
social, cultural and educational. 

The extremist movement was represented by the Young Deronians, 
otherwise known ss Young Bengal. Derozio loved his motherland 
and wanted her regain the glory that once she had. Hence he led e 
relentless fight againat intellectual sterility and infused the same spirit — 
into his followers, Under pressure of circumstances H. L. V. Derosie — 
had to take an extreme stand. Persecution of Derozio perpetrated by 
the leaders of the Hindu society led his followers to fight back with 
their backs on the wall, and to take a stand, in the name of ration- 
ality, in a manner that might not always be objectively rational. 
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They stood for complete rejection of tradition aud superstition and 
complete acceptance of Ocoidentaliem. Some of them also embraced 
Christianity. 

The Young Bengal reflected the influences of the French Revolu- 
tion, the Industrial Revolution and the American War of Independence. 
As said earlier, their organ, "The Parthenon’ (1830) was proscribed. 
The administration joined the traditionalists in stifling the Parthenon, 
because thie paper bad for the firet time voiced Indian opposition to 
Imperialist} misrule., From 1830 to 1835 the Young Bengal agitated 
for Trial by Jury. Indianisation of adminiatration, freedom of the 
Press, and opposed the naked form of exploitation and the exportation 
of indentured Indian labour. Inepite of their fascination for western 
learning and Bnglish langnage, they demanded the spread of modern 
ecientific knowledge through the vernaculare. Their urge for new 
knowledge was propagated through their papers "The Enquirer (English) 
founded by Krishnamohan Banerjee immediately after the dismissal 
of Derozio from the Hindu College, and the ‘Jnananvesana’ (Bengali). 
The Young Bengal protested against the defecta and short comings of 
the Charter Act of 1833. They established the “Academic Asso- 
ciation” (referred to earlier) and “Sarvatattva Dipika Sabha” (1833). 
Their role in the foundation of the Calcutta Publie Library (1835) was 
remarkable. ‘Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge’ 
(1838) and the “Mechanical Institute’ (1839) were also their creations. 
Their urge for the social emancipation and education of women was 

-examplary. Ib was one of their members, Dakshinsranjan Mukherjee, 
that donated the land of the Bethune School. 

The Young Bengal, a rebel child isolated from the main stream of 
social life, bad limitations in quantitative contributions to education 
of the time. Apparently it stood for wholeasle acceptance of western 
education. Yet ita movements let loose social forces which tremen- 
dously influenced subsequent development of education in India, and 
new educational ideale. This group of rebele included Krishna 

- ‘Mohan Banerjee, Tarachand Chakraborti, Ramtanu Lahiri, Rampogal 
Ghosh (known as Demosthenes of Bengal for his brilliant oratory), 
Rajnarayan Bose, Rashik Krishna Mollik. Daksbinaranjan Mukherjee 
(Donor of land for Bethune School), Michael Madhusudan Datta 
ete. All of them were brilliant scholars and all of them excelled in 
different fields of social life. Some of them were Brabmos and some 
others embraced Christianity snd demonstratively practised a 
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weetern way of life which had a hayoc-makinog effect upon the traditio- 
nalists, particulary the Pundits. 

Apart from social questions,they raised their voice against different 
aspacts of foreign rule. They led the soti-elavery movement and were 
the mainstay of the Bengal British India Society and subsequently 
the British India Society. They led the agitation against special privi- 
leges of foreigners. The seed of an organised agitational movement 
imbued with early national consciousness was their contribution, 

The Young Bengal had its limitations. It was a typical movement 
of the middle clase intelligentsia which failed to reach or stir up 4 
the people. The small group isolated from the society at large and 
branded ss rebels was short lived. Yet, the brilliant light emitted by 
it ehowed the road to the future. And the heat generated by their 
movement caused the ice of conservatism to melt. Under their impact L 
and inepite of antagonism the conservatives also gradually mended 
their ways. By the middle of the l¥th Century, the Young Bengal — 
became more realistic and the conservatives became more rations! aud 
moderate. Another phass of the Renaissance characterised by syntheeis 
ushered in, and was led by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar sud his com- 
patriots. 
















The Conservatives 


The conservative opposition to Rammohan and the Young Bengal 
was led by Raja Radhakanta Dev. Ramkamal Sen. Mrityunjoy 
Vidyalankar, Bhowani charan Banerjee ete. . 

Mrityunjoy Vidyalankar, ss we said earlier, was a Sanskrit teacher 
at Fort Willam College and bad authored many books. By 1817, he 
couducted his own Chatuspathi at Bagbbazar. On the other band he 
was a member of the Preparatory Committe of Hindu College. He 
was also a member of the Managing Committee of Calcutta Schoo! 
Book Society (1817). | 

Bhowani Charan Bandyopadyay waa a luminary of this er ws —* 
The work for new education which had been started by neat off | 
of the Company and some Missionaries at — are, 
Burdwan aod Malach aided by n Eepinen a 
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a leading epirit of the Dharma Sabba (1830) formed as a counterpoige 
to Rammchan's Brahmo Sabba. 


Ridhakanta Dev, the scion of the Hindu Society, led the crusade 
together with Ramkamal Sen as his lieutenant. They ostracised 
Rammohan as a heretic and socio-religiove rebel. They did not 
allow Rammohan on the Governing Body of the Hinda College and 
would not accept even donations from him. They chastised the rebel 
students of the college and dismissed Derozio, the memorandum 
having been placed by Ramkamal Sen himeelf. They hailed the 
establishment of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, whole heartedly 
supported the G. O. P. I.s policy of encouragiog oriental classical 
learning, opposed the Suttee Act, Widow Remarriage Act etc. 

They harboured no doubt about the depth of Rammohan’s learning. 
But they were mortally opposed to Rammohan’s Brahmo movement, 
the Chrietianising education provided by the Missionaries, the Young 
Bengal’s aggressiveness, the allurementse and the anarchic lite of the 
misguided youth and their drinking habits etc. 


They were, bowever, eager to accept western learning witbin the 
framework of Hindu traditions and social value system together with 
an intensive study of the Classics, of course free from the influences of 
Rammohan and the like, Radhakanta Dey wrote a few valuable 
treatises in Sanskrit. At the same time he (together with Ramkamal 
and others) was an initiator and Governor of the Hindu College. 
Radbakanta was a Governor of the School Book Society also. They 
established schools other then the Hindu College. They even tried to 
provide education of the girls. Thus, the conservatives also, in their 
owo way, helped the cause of modefn western education (although 
within a traditional shell). 


The total effect of these multiple movements caused the eetablish- 
ment of more achoola between 1817 and 1835. A few of them may be 
referred to, viz Mackey'’s School at Nimtala (1820), Lindsi and 
Arvey's Seminary (1821), Indian Academy at Suripara (by Rammohan, 
1822), W. Rickette Parental Academy (subsequently Doveton’s 
College, 1825), Grammar School (Offehoot of Parental Academy, 1823), 


Madhu Sudan Chakrabortis Academy at Maniktala (1825), Church 


Missionary School (for poor Hindus, 1829), Govinda Basak's School 


and Joynarayan Master's School at Nimtala (both in 1830), Calcutta 


Sebool (1830), Duff's General Assembly's Institution ARE. 
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Nabin Madhab Dey's free school (1531), St. X'vier's College (1834), 
Calcutta Medical College (1834-35). | 

There were other institutions founded during this period, viz 
Calcutta School Book Society and School Society, as referred” to 
earlier; Sobhabazar Benevolent Society patronised by Maharaja 
Kamal Kriesbos Dev (1833-34) ; and the various associations founded 
by the Deroziange. 

The total effect of this movement caused a situation when the 
G.O.P.I. bad to review its activities and to adopt a definite policy about 
the type of education and ibs medium to be patronised by the Govt. 


Special note should be taken of the following :— 


(A) There is hardly any other cage than David Hare's where s 
foreign gentleman who had established a profitable clock trade gave 
up everything for modern education of Indians. David Hare 
supported liberty of the Preas and trial by Jury- He also favoured 
the acceptance of English in place of Persian as state language. He 
believed that English literature would regenerate the Hindu Society. 
but he showed no great regard for the Sciences and showed rather a 
contempt for Sanskrit. As said earlier, he was a friend and partner 
of Rammohan in the latter's efforts to introduce modern scientific 
education. As Governor of Hindu College he devoted his time and 
energy for improvement of the school. Hare was also a leading light 
of the Calcutta School Society which established English and Bengali 
schools as well ag teacher training institution. The Society supervised 
them, supplied books. and examined the pupils. By 1821 there were 
as many as 115 Bengali schools under the society. Hare had bis own 
Pathsals and the Pataldanga School which was renamed as Hare 
School. His educational endeavour also reached the field of primary 
education through the Calcutta School Book Society. On the other 
band, he wae greatly interested in the setting up of a Medical College 
at Calcutta. 

(B) J. E. D. Bethune favoured secular schools for girls and 
compulsory instruction in Bengali (English might be an option). He 
was amply assisted by Pandit Madan Mohan Tarkalankar and Young 
Derozians Ram Gopal Ghosh and Dakshina Ranjan Mukherjee in 
establishing the Bethune School for Girle. 

(C) Jagannath Sankarset (1803-1865) supported secular education. 
He felt the need for private Indian enterprise, but never believed in 
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exclusive westerniaation and strongly opposed English as compulsory 
medium of instruction. 


(D) Mahatma Phule (1828-70) was the firet Hindu to open a 
girls’ school in Bombay. (His wife was trained up as an assistant). 
He was also the first Hindu to start a echool for Harijane. His 
greatest contribution was advocacy for mags education to the extent 
of compulsion. 

(G) Alexander Duff, the most active educational enterpreneur 
amonget the missionaries in the second quarter of the 19th Century 
established the tradition of Collegiate education of a high standard. 
It is evident from official recorde that the success of his College in 
contrast to the sterility of the efforts of the G. C. P. I. had supplied 
energy to the Anglicista in that bady. 


Official Policy 


Consequent upon the Charter of 1813, the firat recorded 
Educational Despatch was received in India in 1814. The local 
authorities were directed to encourage “learned natives” and to 
promote knowledge of the aciencee. But nothing more was actually 
thought of than the bestowal of marks of honour. Even in !/815, 
Lord Moirs’s minute simply stated in ambiguous terme, “The sum will 
be spent in improving schools. Thus there was total absence of any 
clarity of idea and practical policy. One idea was, however, there that 
something ought to be done in the interest of the Empire itself, as is 
clear from Charles Metealfe's observation—“The more blessing we 
confer on them, the better hold we shall have on 
their affection, and in consequence the greater 
strength and duration to our Empire’. But the 
Goyt's attention being concentrated upon the Maratha affairs till the 
last part of the second decade of the century, nothing concrete of 
importance was done till 1823 in which year the “General Committee 
of Public instruction” (G.C.P.I.) was formed and in 1824, the Directors 
wrote, “for improvement of education we are willing to make 
considerable sacrifices,” 

For a decade from 1823, the G.C.P.I. did some work in pursuance 
of a policy which it thought best. It reorganised the Caloutta 
Madrasah and the Benares College. The Caloutta Sanskrit College 
was founded in 1824. Oriental Colleges were established at Agra and 
‘Delhi. The Hooghly College was founded. It encouraged and direetly 


6.C.P.1.—the firat 
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did the work of printiog and publishing Sanskrit and Arabic books. 
Translated Oriental editions of selected English books were brought 
out. Engliah professors of law, medicine, literature ete. were 
appointed in Oriental Colleges. 

But the first frontal attack upon the policy was led by Rammohban 
Roy when he petitioned the Govt for aid to Western education. 
Then came the Directors attack when in 1824 they questioned if the 
expenditure for oriental learning was worthwhile. It may be noted 
that an educationsl movement was contemporaneously swaying 
Eaogland. And the new type officials of the 19th Century, unlike 
their predecessors were wedded to new ideas which supplied energy to 
occidentalism. Lastly, the Charter of 18383 opened up the scope of 
Govt. employment to educated Indians. What sort of education 
should this be? This and similar other overt and covert questions 
led to the famous Oriental-Occidental controversy. 


Oriental-Occidental Controversy 


As said earlier, the G- C. P. I. had been spending the money 
earmarked for education to (i) set up schools, (ii) appoint lecturers, 
(iii) revive ancient learning. (iv) introduce Western seience by 
appointing European teachers in Oriental sohools. (v) provide 
translations and to (vi) grant rewards and pensions to Pundits. But 
the Committee was now sharply divided on a matter of policy. 

The Oriental School which had derived inspiration from Warren 
Hastings, Minto, Metcalfe, Jones, Wilson and others of the Asiatic 
Society was now led by Mr. Prinsep, with support from traditionalists 
outside the Committee. The Orientalist argument was that oulture 
which muet be sustained by the soil could not be transplanted. 
Oriental culture was no inferior to Western culture. To avoid Indian 
Prejudice, the beat method to introduce Western learning was by way 
of translations. Moreover, it was doubtful if Indians could mseter 
English, And preservation of existing institutions would beet serve 


the interest of the Govt. Hence, the Govt should encoursge 


Oriental learning through the Oriental classical languages, 
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of superstition and mysticism ought to be replaced by rational 
literature. Education must cater to cultural health. not to teste. 
Western knowledge should be directly introduced through its natuarsl 
medium—English. The language difficulty might be overcome by 
codifying law in Euglish which would create an additions! motivation 
for learning English. 

The Anglicièt school drew inspiration from the Directora’ advice 
issued in 1824 that efforts should be made to introduce English 
education. and another declaration of 1827 that the purpose of State 
sponeored education ebould be the production of efficient Govt em- 
ployees. In 1829, Governor General Lord. W. Bentinck made a 
statement that the policy of Govt was to introduce English as State 
Language. This was upheld by the Directorea is 1830. 

It is to be noted that even the Orientaliste did not adhere to blunt 
olassicism. They had introduced English classes, Science classes and 
Extension lectures in the established Oriental Colleges. They made 
financial grants to the Hindu Vidyalaya and bad taken steps towards 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical College- 
Evidently they were purening a mixed policy of gra- 
dual introduction of Western knowledge by method 

of grafting. But they were now to make vital decisions about the 
objective of state patronized education, its content, the medium end 
extent of Govt responsibility. In regard to objective, they opined 
that by alliance with traditional sristocracy through oriental learning 
and classics, they would strengthen the baee of British rule. In regard 
to the content they still stuck to oriental theology, literature and 
philosophy with the addition of translations. Such education through 
classical languages could not, by implication, be education of the 
masses. Obviously they favoured limitation of Govt effort to the 
upper eocial strata. 
Occidentalista on the other hand opined that the objective of 
Producing Govt employees at reasonable cost would best be possible 
through English education through the English language. Such edu- 
2 cation would win over the middle clasa people of importance who 


Points of 
difference 


could interpret the West to the East. It was not necessary, nor wae it 
ssible for the state to educate the millions. Educators of the masses 
ould therefore be educated, so that they might in their turn educate 
= their fallow countrymen. Thie wae the so called “Downward Filtration 
| — or —— which the name of Macaulay — ‘associated. 
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It is to be noted that in respect of the objactive of education. 
both the parties desired firm establishment of British rule through 
education (though of different varieties). Neither of the parties stood 
for mass education. In fact, neither the Classica nor English could be 
the medium for mass instruction. The real problem 
of masse education through the vernacular languages 
was avoided by both the parties, although muffled arguments were 
raised by some thinkers outside the committee. The basic conflicta 
therefore were (i) between English and Oriental clagsios, (ii) the 
method of Weaternisation. While the Orientalists favoured a policy 
of graduation, the Occidentalists favoured outright westernisgation. 

The twain being unable to meet, the conflict boiled down to a 
legalistic controversy regarding interpretation of the charter clause 

of 1813. The Orientalists held that improvement of 
Arbitration ‘ * 
— in “literature and encouragement to ‘learned’ natives 

as incorporated in the Charater, could mean Oriental 
literature and Oriental pundits. The Oocidentalists held that it meant 
Englieh literature and persons versed in Western learning. The matter 
was referred to T. B. Macaulay, Law Member of the Council and ex- 
officio chairman of the G. C. P. I. who submitted his famous Minute 
on 2nd February, 1235. 


Points of Unity 


Macaulay Minute 


Maoculsy unequivocally stated in his minute that “literature” did 
not mean only Oriental literature, nor did “educated Indians” mean 
only those versed in Oriental classics, because Indians versed in 
Milton or Locke were also learned in the true sense. One question, 
however, may be raised. The charter clause had desired ‘revival’ 
and improvement of literature. The word ‘revival’ could apply only 
to a moribund literature and not to a vigorous literature as English 
literature was. Other arguments of Macaulay were, however, more 
important than this legalistic interpretation of Charter-provisions. 
He opined that Oriental knowledge was a bundle of irrationality, 
superstition and mysticiam. All the wealth of Indian and Arabio 
literature could not equal that which was contained in a single shelf of 
Western books. Morsover, Western learning alone was necessary 

for the reawakening and moral regeneration of Indians. No vernacular 
language of India was fit to carry Western knowledge. The choice 
lay between the Oriental olassical langt 





ages and English, The latter 
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must be the unavoidable choice because English was the key to modern 
knowledge. It was the language of the rulers. It was the language 
of Commerce in India, and it was destined to be the language of Com- 
merce in the whole of the Orient. Just as the classical European 
languages had contributed to the development of the modern European 
languages, so would Indian languages draw nourishment from English, 
and would one day become the competent media of education of 
Indians. It had been amply proved that Indians could very well learn 
English and they had a great urge to learn that language. Hence 
Macaulay favoured the introduction of Western education through 
English language. Moreover, the responsibility of the Govt should 
be limited. Lastly, the objective conditions favoured the introduction 
of Western knowledge, and ib bad been amply proved that Indians 
could yery well master English and had a great urge for that. 

Lord Macaulay has been acclaimed by some historians as sa 
pioneer in English education in India. His Minute was acolaimed 
as prophetic. A diametrically opposite school of thought condemned 
him outright. Things to be noted in this connection are that. (i) 
Macaulay was oot the creator of the urge for western 
knowledge. Opinions in favour of Western education 
had been developing in offiicial as well as non-official 
circles from long before. (ii) Macaulay was not the introducer of a 
new system of education. A section of Indians had been demanding 
modern education, and English schools (including Hindu Vidyalaya) 
had been existent. The Directors had made up their minds. A contro- 
versy had been raging in the G. C. P. I. and the Anglicists had been 
gradually gaining ground. The way things had been developing was a 
gure indicator of the direction of educational-cultural wind. Macaulay 
or no-Maocaulay, a decision in favour of Western education was histo- 
rically inevitable. Macaulay only expedited the policy-decision- The 
interest of the British Empire heavily tilted the balance. 

Critics were not rare to say that by introducing Western education 
Macaulay helped the growth of political consciousness which, in its 
turn, undermined Britain's colonial mastery in India. In this case 
also the charge is unfounded. Political alertness of Indians had been 
steadily growing since the days of Rammoban, and the Young 
Bengal supplied a great impetus to it. 

What is distinctly condemnable is the extent of Macaulay's 
ignorance exhibited in respect of Indian culture, literature and 
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education. His high browed attitude and outright rejection of the 
claim of modern Indian lenguages is also not justifiable. Macaulay's 
claim tbat Indian vernaculara would draw their life- 
blood from English just as modern European 
languages had drawn heavily upon Classical Greek 
or Latin, had also been a wrong anslogy- The relation between 
Buropean Clsssica!l languages and Ecropean modern languages was nob 
equivalent to the relation between English and Indian vernaculars. 
Such an analogy might at beat be drawn with the relation between 
Indian Olassical langusges and Indian yvernacularsa. 

Lord Macaulsy hed made two things explicit that—(i) Govt's 
educational responsibility should be limited to the upper and middie 
classes from where would education filter down. The educated gentry 
would educate their fellowmen. (ii) Secondly, he made the objectives 
of western education unequivocal, Education would create such a 
class of people as would remain Indians only by birth, but would 
become Englishmen in values. morals, intellect and attitude. 
Introduction of western values woulda complete a cultural conquest of 
India. Hence hie objective was to create a class of allies. 

The two expectations. however, were contradictory to each other- 
(1) While Maculay had expected the westerm educated gentry to 
turn their attention to unfortunate compatriote, the “Anglicised” 
Indianas turned their attention away and became 
isolated from the masses till a later time. (5) While 
Macsulay had expected that western-educated 
Iodians would become devoted to the Hnglish masters, patriotiem 
and urge for freedom found ready adhberants from amonget the English 
educated gentry. Liberal education was one of the causes of such a 
development. j 

Macaulay failed to realise that a successful synthesis might be 
achieved between traditional Indian culture and modern ecientific 
knowledge. Rejection of this possibility actually hindered the an — 
of masa education in India. His demand for-somplete — r 
tcadition was aleo neither justifiable, not historically —— “| 
Ib must. however, be admitted that English « L tion was no 
wi impi harmtul —— — — done to the caue —— met * — 
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contributed to the birth of nationalism. Lord Macaulay should 
neither be irrationally eulogised, nor condemned. His voice was the 
aggressive and carefree voice of a fast growing Imperialist power as 
England in those days had been. Introduction of western education 
was made imparative by that imperislist interest. The objective 
conditions were ready. From the historical point of view Macaulay 
was simply instrumental in expediting the passage of the inevitable. 


Lord Bentineck's Hasty Award 


The fact that Lord Bentinck’s administration bad been prepared 
for a major policy-decigion, and had been awaiting an “expert” sdvice 
to facilitate such a decision is borne out by Bentinck'’s action. Only 
a month after the submission of Macauley minute, Governor General 
Lord William Bentinck made his famous policy announcement on Tth 
March, 1835 that the objective of state aid to education would be to 
promote the study of European literature and sciences. Hence 
financial aid would be devoted to the spread of English education- 
The previouely established Oriental colleges would not, however, be 
abolished, not would the pensions and stiperds granted to teachers 
and students be withdrawn. But new responsibilities in this respect 
would not be shouldered, not would the exchequer be any further 
taxed for the printing of oriental books, In abort, Govyt-effort would 
be limited to the spread of English language, literature and the 
sciences. 

Thus the evolution of educational ideas in the 19th Cenfury 
precipitated a second major policy-decision of the Governmet. The 
first had been taken in 1813 to the effect thet the Government would 

| es , intervene in ednucatiousal field and be a party to 
; pease feria educational enterprise with menetary side granted 
a from revenue resources. The second policy decision. 

in 1835 meant that (i) State resources would patronise only western 

i. education through English medium. (ii) Oriental clasgics and culjaral 

rae heritage were pushed back to a misor rank of importence. (iii) The 

as objective of such education would be the creation of a body of western- 

educated gentry 6b for ‘the black-coated professions. (iv) Such æ 

slasa might be expected to be allies of British Imperial administre- 

a tion a in India. (conversion to Christianity might be a by-product). Fy 

- (v) Tha question of mass — of the Indian people was thus- 
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A dialectical development, however, became simultaneously 
apparent with the antithetical growth of an opinion in favour of mags 
elementary education. The ancient Indian system of education had 
practically gone out of existence. Some institutions 
of higher learning had retained their emaciated 
existence. Elementary schools had been damaged 
on a large scale. The missionaries of the 18th 
Century had no love's labour for the institutions of oriental 
theological learning. But they had kept up the flow of elementary 
education. Yet, the 19th Century agitation for weatern education had 
naturally bypassed the question of traditional indigenous education. 

Realities of the objective world and self-interest of British Indian 
administration, however, forced the Government to allow an 
assessment of indigenous education although a firm 
policy in favour of western education was already 
taken. This apparently contradictory development 
was inherent in the process of history. 


Lamentable fato 
of indigenous 
education 


Im possibility of 
absolute noglect 


The State of Indigenous Education in Early 19th Century 


Consequent upon the downfall of the Maratha Power, the whole 
of Southern, Western and Northern India (with the exception of the 
Panjab and the Frontiers) had come under complete British 
hegemony. A new administration required to be set up in these 
newly acquired territories. A stock-taking of the previous order of 
things had to be made. The field of education also was brought 
within the jurisdiction of statistical stock taking. 

A statistical compilation of 1822, initiated by Ut. Governor 
Thomas Munro of Madras showed the existence of a primary school 
for every 1000 people. Excluding the female population (because 
education of women was rare) the figure would come up to one | 
school for every 500 people. About $ of age group 5—10 received 
schooling benefits. Of course, domestie education provided for 5 
times the number of children attending schools. The curriculum 
included the 3 Rs, skill in drafting letters, contracts, deeda ete. 
Carrioular limitations, absence of printed books and menagreness of 
peters: erudition were mattere of fact and constituted the major 
8 ese. 
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schools were rare, although the school population consisted mainly 
of boys. Almost a third of the Brahmin population and about 70% of 
some aristocratic clasees were literate. (In fact, the Bombay 
Education Society had remarked in 1819, that percentage of literacy 
in the then India was higher than the same in the then England.) Of 
courge, the drawbacks in Bombay were similar to those in Madras. 
The two reports supported each other in as much as the ababe of 
indigenous education, in general terms, had been. The data for 
Bengal, however, were more extensive, concrete and enlightening. 
They may be accepted as reflecting the total picture of India with the 
exception of some backward regions and pockets. 


Reports of Rev. William Adam 


Rev. William Adam. a philanthropic clergyman ostraciged by hie 
Order for his liberal views had come close to the sons of Indian soil. 
His proposals for assesement of indigenous education had been rejected 
in 1829 and 1834. Hisa insistence, however, bore fruit when in 1835 
Lord Bentinck accepted bis proposals and asked him to carry out the 
job. Rev. Adam submitted three successive reports, the first two in 1835 
and the third in 1838. 

The first report was a digest made from official papers, records of 
the G. O. P. I.. Reports of the Missions submitted to their superior 
authorities. and news-sheet reports. Rev. Adam claimed that the 
then Bengal had 1 lakh elementary schools t.e. one school for every 
400 people. 

The second report reflected an intensive sample study of data 
collected from Natore Police station area of Rajshahi district. The 
report showed the existence of 26 elementary schools with 252 
children in 485 villages. Moreover, domestic instruction covered 
9349 children in 1528 domestic indoor schools in 235 villages. Hence 
the number of children in domestic schoole far exceeded that in public 
schools. The schools were of various types vis. indigenous 
(praditional) pathealas and maktavs, non-indigenous elementary 
achools, domestic schools, adult schools, English schools, a few girls’ 
achoola ete. Varied media of instruction could be located viz.. English, 
Arabic, Peraian. Hindi, Bengali ete. Moreover, there existed 38 tols 
of residential and non-residential types for 997 etudents. Female 
education was little prevalent. Yet, the percentage of literacy in the 


ocaso under survey wae about 6G. 
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Adam's third report waa based on an extensive study of things in 
5 representative districts viz. Murshidabad, Birbhum, Burdwan, 
‘Tichut and South Behar. In the areas under survey there were 2567 
public schools in addition to Many more domestic schools. School 
popuistion tn pro portion to total population wae 1:73; and exeludirg 
female ponniation it was about 1:35. In certain localities and 
amongst certain castes literacy was 8% to 12%. There was wholessle 
literacy in some of the higher castes as well as wholesale illiteracy in 
some of the lower castes. Rev. Adam divided the literates into 6 
categories viz. teachers in higher institutions, teachers in elementary 
schools, mnon-bteacher intellectuals, adult pecple with complete 
elementary education, persona cspable of reading end writing, and 
persons capable of deciphering and signing their own names only. 

The data marsballed in Adam’a reporte led to a bitter academia 
controversy a century later, im the thirties of the current century. 
When Gandhiji and the national movement questioned the benefits 

bestowed by Britieh sdministration and referred to 
Adam's veracity she abominable state of education after 100 years of 
ohallenged aud r = i 4 
deta titehed British rule in comparison with the state of affairs 

as hed been revealed in Adam’s Reports, Sir Philip 
Bartog voiced the English opinion that Adam's data were imeginery 
and illusory. In reply to this contention, Mr. R. D. Parulekar, Mr. 
Paravijne and others upheld Adam's data. The real controversial issue 
however. was the definition of a “school” and that of “literacy”. The 
gtandard of <valuation in mid-20th Century, could not be the standard 
for early 19th Century. ‘Schools’, domestic or public, ss they were 
accepted in those days, had been brougbt into Adam's assessment as 
also the standard of ‘literacy’ in the then accepted sense of the term, 
Adam's figures were not imaginery if the domestic schoole were taken 
into consideration. 

"The third report incorporated Adam's analysis, estimate and 
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Teachera were Brahmins and abudents mostly from the same caste. 
The classical languages were the media of instruction. The echools 
were not open to all castes, nor to women. But 
wormel ⸗ Brabmacharya in ibs spirit and practice, wee no 
traditional higher i 
E TN longer the corner stone of there iostibutions. The 
Tols and Madrasahs produced the elite of the society, 
the Pundits and the Moulvis. Persian was still the official languarce. 
Hence Hindu students often learned Persian and a fow learned Hindu 
teachers tauzht Persian also. 

Tole and Msadrasahs were maintained by endowments and donations 
frou the richer alasses, “Fres” education, therefore, still prevailed. 
But financial stringency waa visible, particularly because of the 
growing attention of the benefactors to Westean education. Many of 
the school buildings were dilapidated. (These schools actuelly 
symbolised the state of a decadent society. Moreover, the academic 
and formal educa!iou imparted in these institutions was divorced from 
the practical life of the people. They represented isolated “glase-case™ 
intellectual pockete in the vastness of ignorance.) 

(2) The second type of institution was the elementery school. 
—Hindu Pathesla and Muslim Msektav. The curricula in there echools 
were almost identical—reading, writing and practical arithmetic with 
the addition of a few lines from the Holy Quran for the Maktay boys. 

Moat of the echools bad no houses or buildings. 
indigenous The courtyard of a temple or mosque, the outhouse 
elementary 
ofa rich man or even shades of trees were used for 
routine school sittings, Of course a fixed time-table 

rarely existed. School timing was determined by the advantage of the 
teacher concerned. Pupils were not graded. The owner-teacher of 
the single-teacher school was often helped by a atudent monitor 
(known in native terms as “Sardar Poro 9 
The number of pupils in the average elementary school varied 
between 2/3 and 14/15. The lowest castes snd classes enjoyed no 
- gohooling privileges. Hearijane were mostly kept out. Attendance 
of girls was rare, altbough there was no formal inbibition, Teaching 
was no monopoly of Brahmins, but the teachers themselves had very 
little learning. Instructional methods were primitive and the rod was 
meyer spared. 
The elementary schools enjoyed little patronage of the richer 
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as 


or in kind. The poor teacher had to depend u | 
source of earning. There wae almost — —— 
instructional equipment or printed tex$ booki. 
Inspite of thia wretched condition and insurmoun- 
table odds, these elementary schools with their 
practical orientation served the daily needs of the peasant, the small 
landowner, the tradesman or the “mahajan”. This practical utility 
accounted for the popularity of the schools and their still-existent 
heart beat and throbbing pulse despite the fast growing inimical 
circumstances. With their roots in the soil they had been part & parcel 
of traditional society. Rev. Adam expressed his stout opinion that 
the administration must take the Indians with it if the good of the 
people was wished for. Voluntary association of Indians was impossible 
without sympathy being shown for the peoples’ own institutions. 
Adam, therefore, unequivocally proposed that these traditional 
institutions be integrated with the total educational structure of the 
new era. The peoples’ own echool, best known to them, might be 
accepted as the foundstion stone of a national system of education 
just as the traditional schools in England had become integral parte of 
English educational development. 

Adam, recommended official recognition and patronage for these 
echools with necessary modifications and improvement. His positive 
suggestions included—(i) wider and more intensive investigation, 
(ii) preparation, production snd distribution of different text books in 
various languages and of different standards under 
the joint efforts of Europeans and Indians, (iii) im- 
provement of school houses and equipment, (iv} 
enhancement of academic proficiency of teachers and their in service 
teacher education, (v) grant of land to attract efficient personnel to 
the teaching profession, (vi) rewards on the basis of the performance 
of pupils at examinations, and (vii) the appointment of District Educa- 
tion Officers to inspect the achools and implement these reforms. _ 

The voice of Rev. Adam remained a cry inthe wilderness. Adam = 
had been given responsibility for investigation in 1835 and in that 
very year, without awaiting Adam's findings, Lord Bentinck made his 

decision in favour of English education for the u f 
classes. The unsung snd unho IOU: d 1 t 
* _ Adam found pla lace in th ‘uncultivated ee 
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Govt. was influenced more by political and economic considerations 

than by academic propriety in adopting a firm policy in favour of 

English edu tion and language. The indigenous tree of education 

was uprooted and India was given a transplanted system which conid 

never become India’s own and merge with her national aepirations. 

This explains the subsequent growth of protestations and reform 

movements in different phases. 

* The rejection of Adam's recommendations bad a far reaching 
adverse effect upon mass education in India. The traditional 
indigenous system of popular elementary education was allowed to die 

. of privation and neglect. The vacuum wae not filled in by any modern 
System of mass education for 50 years. At least two generations of 
Indian matees were denied the benefit of education. In this darkness 
Originated many of our current problems of primary education. 
Our acute problems of literacy, universal primary education, teaching 
personnel and numerical provision of schoole might not bave arisen if 
Adam's recommendations were implemented. But thie was nob to he. 

A colony of arising Imperialism could not expect the blessings of that 

fortuna. 

By getting aside the claim of mass education the Bentinek-decision 
introduced western education. | Inspite of this genetic weakness the 
Bentinck award was a landmark in the modern history of education im 
India. 

Differential Development in the Presidencies 

Inspite of Lord Bentinck’s decision, the introduction of Western 
education was not an “accomplished affair’. Many other obstacles 
had to be removed before a full-fledged system of English education 
could be established. 

Although the Supreme Oouncil st Calcatta was the administra- 
tive apex of the Company's affairs, the administration wae not yet 
so centralised as to guarantee uniformity of action in all the Presiden- 
cies. In fact, the different Presidencies acted on their own to a great 
extent and in many affairs. 

Authorities at Bombsy rejected ‘downward filtration’ and adopted 
the policy of spreading western knowledge through the vernaculare. 
Indigenous schools were, however, rejected and modern elementary 
schools were planned with Geometry, Trigonometry, Algebra as 
curricular additions. The Native Education Society undertook the 
fra i mesponalbility of providing primary education. An Education Board 
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was formed in 1840, It initiated a statistical survey as per Adam 
plan. In 1852 the policy of effective attention to rural education was 
adopted and in the following year jf was decided to 
extend aid to teachers of indigenous schools, Normal 
schools were established at Bombay and Poona in 
1545 and 1851 respectively. Mahatma Govind Das Phule founded a 
School for Harijans in 1853. He condemned the filtration principle 
and pioneered the demand for compulsory education. But controversies 
did not spare Bombay. The Anglicie) camp was led by Erskine Perry, 
and the Vernacular camp inecladed Col. Jervis, Jagannath Sankarsett. 


Developments in 
Bombay 


Framji Kawasji, Ibrahim Makba ete. The 5 year long controversy. 


from 1843 ultimately ended in a victory for the Anglican camp under 
the impact of the already declared policy of the Governor General 
in Counoil, 

Madras already had a Committee of Native Education existent. Ib 
was replaced in 1843 by a Board of Education. A policy to patronise 
indigenous schools with the Tehsil as Unit had been 
in force. Here too a directive of the Central Govt 
required the discontinuation of aid to Collectorate and Tehsil schools 
and ordered that Govt. grants would bse made only for Western 


Madras 


Education. Obviously, English education secured priority advantage 


sm Madras also. : 
Thomason Plan 
Mr. Thomason, Governor of N. W. Provinoe acespted the Adam 
principle by over-riding the Filtration theory. A Department of 
Education was founded and a policy of accepting the 
— — indigenous schools, with preference to vernacular 
medium was adopted. Officera were appointed in 
1844 with the task of organising the preparation of text books in 
the vernacular longuage. 

= A atabistical survey of 1845 revealed that the province had 7966. 
schools of different types and $ of children of school going age group 
received instruction, In 1846, the Board made a plan bo enbance thia 
percentage. It was decidod/ to provide one rural achool for every 
. 200 households to be maintained through the Zaminders on a jagir 
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In 1848 ib was decided to establish one model school in every T 
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at Agra. In 1851, Mr. Alexander, Collector of Muthra, decided to 
establish ons central school for every ‘halka’ to be maintained by 1% 
e258 On reyenus receipts. 

Inspite of these positive fastures, N. W. Pravinee was gradually 
brought under the impact of Bengal-policy. The new province of 
Punjab (formed in 1849) had started to emulate the example of N. W. 
Province. But here too the demand for English education became 
Very soon irresiatible. 

In Bengal, the Orientaliste continued to fight a lost battle with 
the object of turning a total ‘rout’ into a simple ‘defeat’. They 
prayed for the maintenance of existing schools and continuance of aid 
for printing classical works. Governor General Lord Auckland 
considered it impolitice to transform the huge number 
of traditionalists into a camp of enemies. With the 
object of pleasing every one with a moderate policy 

he declared in 1839 that the existing Oriental schools and teaching 
posts therein would be maintained, necessary Oriental literature would 
bo published and ł of students in Oriental institutions would be 
granted stipends. But simultsneously he circumscribed the field of 
achivity of Orientsl schoole to ‘the culture of Oriental knowledge’. 
(English inatruation might be undertaken after fulfilment of this 
task). He made it unequivocally clear that the attempt to epread 
modern Western knowledge through the Oriental clagsica was not 
worthwhile. 

While making some concessions for oriental studies, Auckland 
actually strengthened the cause of Englieh education. English was 
made the medium in Govt Zilla Schools. It was declared that 

Govt's prime duty was to satisfy the huge number 
But more benet Sf Indians who desired complete education in 
to English 

MIET AEN European literature, philosophy and sciences. 
Hence English Education would be more attended 
to. The Govt's decision to accord equal advantages to Indians 
possessing equal qualifications with Europeans also increased the 

Indian urge for English education. 
W, It should be noted that the period of Lord Auckland's 
Governor-Generalship witnessed the early beginning 
_ Dawnofsnew of a movement to make the Govb. recognise the 
= a i modern Indian languages as media of instruction 
m) lead came from the Young Bengal. Thie group founded 
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newspapers like ‘The Enquirer (in English) and ‘Jnananwesana’” 
(in Bengali), and established intellectual societies like the “Academic 
Association” and ‘Sarvatattwa Dipika Sahha” (1833), The “Society 
fog the Acquisition of General Knowledge” (1838) and the Mechanical 
Institute (1839) were also their contributions. 

The contribution of the Young Bengal in terms of the number of 
sohools founded by them was not impressive. They fayoured Western 
education: but they aleo spoke of eduostion of the "masses", 
education of women, knowledge of the sciences, and vernacular as 
medium of inetruction. The signs of the future were reflected in their 
vision. The movement for vernacular-medium was now led by Rey. 
Krishnamohan Banerjee who was supported (ae Rev. Adam did) by 
Europeans like Hodgson, Wilkinson, Ballentyne eto.. The demand 
was naturally rejected. Thue Auckland saved Orientalism from total 
extinction, but offered greater encouragement to Western Education and 
did not abandon ‘Downward Filtration Policy”. Hence Govt. effort 
remained limited to higher education alone. 

But thinge did not take a long time to change. After their 
victory in 1835, the Anglicista took the field in right earnest. 
In a couple of years the number of English schools 


Paani conducted by them eame up to 48. On the other 
tated English hand (i) Judicial offices were declared open to 
education educated Indians. (ii) In 1837 English replaced 


Persian as official language, and (ili) In 1844 Lord 
Hardinge declared the policy of recruiting Indians for offiicial 
employment on the basis of educational qualifications to be tested by 
competitive examinations. These messures facilitated the quick 
expansion of English education. Mesuwhile in 1842, the G. ORP: 
was replaced by the Council of Educat!on, ; -ai 
After 1835, the strongest enterpreneurs im the field, however, were 
the missionaries. They considered the 1835 decisions as their total bif 
victory and tried to acquire monopoly agency in educational enterprise. l 
Thie was the “Duff Age’ when they estsblished schools and 
i j — throughout Indias. Scottish Courch College and Duff's —— 
ta 3ody Institution in Casloutta, Raipes College and Christian 2 a 
=e adras, Noble “College at Masulipatam, St. Joseph's Colleg 
a apatam, Hislsp College at } Nagpur, St. Joseph's College at Ag 
Ters contributions of this pe id. Some of them do still exist and 
— jeveloped | inte — eS RS. ae a | 
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Indian thinkers also adopted a new strategy. The polemical con- 
Groversies of the twenties and thirties now died down and both the 
traditionslista «td extremiets adopted moderation. Rammohan’s 
principle of cultural synthesis and constructive reforms again came out 
victorious and was shaped in this second phase of the Renaissance by 
Maharshi Debendranath Tagore of the Brahmo Samaj and Pandit 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar of the Hindu Society. 

The new-formed Brahmo Samaj established the Tattwabodhini 
Patbeala in 1840 and the traditionalists led by Radhakanta Dey 
established the Gitarthi Vidyalaya. Many such schools cropped up 
in Calcutta and in mufuesil districta. Govt. aid, however, wae restri- 
ected only to the eahools conducted by the Education Council and the 
previously established classical schools. Non-Official English schools 
were not given financial aids. Hence the principle of ‘grants’ became 

| an sssue of controversy. 


Luminaries of mid-19th Century 


Despite the conflict between Traditionalism and Modernism, 
between classical and Western learning, it is difficult to list out persons 
who had unflinchingly been clasaicists. Even the prominent institutions 
could not be designated as belonging to one particular group- Many 
teachers of the Port William Collegs had also been on the staff of the 
Sanskrit College some time or other. Inspite of their being Pundits, 
gome of them recognised the value of the modern knowledge of the 
sciences. On the other haad, some others, who had been on the staff 
of the Fort William College or Hindu College, could not unreservedly 
accept everything modern. 

As digoussed earlier, Mritynjoy Vidyalankar had been a teacher 
of Forb William College, s member of the preparatory committee of 
Hindu College and a member of the sommittee of managers of 
Calcutta School Society. Yet he was a staunch opponent of Ram- 

mohan Roy's religious and social reform movements. 

Joygopal Tarkalankar served the Serampore Press and Mission 
School and had been a pillar of Samachar Darpan from 1818 to 1823. 
But he again served in Sanskrit College for 22 years from 1524. 

Kashinath Tarkapanchanon served at Fort William College from 
1823 to 24. snd in Sanskrit College from 1825 to 1827. 
_  Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan served in Sanskrit College, rab as 
ge. then as lecturer and teacher of literature from 1832 to 1844. 
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He founded the “Somprokash’ which attained considerable fame. 
Books written by bim included ‘Nitisar’, ‘Upadeshamala’ eto. 

Madan mohan Tarkalankar had been Iswar Chatidra Vidyasagar's 
co-sbudent at Sanekrit College where he read Grammar, Literature, 
Alankar, Jyotish, Philosophy, Smriti. He accepted service under the 
council of Education (which replaced the G. C. P. I.) and served 
successively in Hindu College Patheala, Barasat Govt. School, Fort 
William College, EKrishnagore College. He established a Sanskrit 
Printing Press (Sanekrita Jantra). The most interesting thing about 
him is that Ramgopal Ghosh, Daksabinaranjan Mukherjee (both of the 
Young Bengal) snd Medanmobsn Terkalenkar formed the three pillars 
of Bethune Hindu Balika Vidyalaya. Inspite of the danger of conser- 
vabtive oriticiam he got his daughters Bhubanmals and Kundamala 
admitted as students in Bethune Sehool. He himself served as an 
honorary teacher in that school and wrote the famous primers— 
“Sieshu-Sikeha” in 3 parts between 1849—50, as text books. In “Sarba 
Subbakari” (a monthly paper brought.out by senicr students of 
Hindu College) he wrote en exhaustive article on the need for women's 
education. 

A slightly different career was that of Bhudseb Mukherjee. Born 
and brought up in « typical pundit family, Bhudeyv bad his early educa- 
tion in Sanskrit College, followed by courses in Rammohan Roy's 
Indian Academy, Nabin Madhsb's School, Bholanath’s Sebool and 
Junior Department of Hindu College. Later he became head-master 
of Hindu Hitarthi Vidyalay, (Hindu Charitable Institution) esta- 
blished by Radhakanta Dev, Harimohan Sen and Debendranath 
Tagore. He also worked in Osleutta Madrasah, and aa head- 
master of Howrah School and Hooghly Normal School. The Chander- 
nagore Seminary wae bis own echool established in 1547, as was also 
the Sreepore School. In 1862 he was appointed officiating Assistant 
Inspector of schools, Central Division and he rose to the rank of a 
Class I officer in the Bengal Education Service. He was one of the 
20 members of the Hunter Commission and also its Bengal Committee. = 
The Bengal Report of the Commission is known to have been dr | 












— Mukherjee was an upholder of mass education — the 
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On education in 1856 he showed bis liking for teacher training, dealt 
with the need for mags education andeissued special notes for teachers 
on fundamentals of educational theory, methods of teaching to read 
and write, the methods of teaching Mathematics, Mensuration. 
Natural Scienee, Geography, History, methods of examination (inclu- 
ding oral test), religious instruction, home guidance, teacher-pupil 
relation etc. He oited examples from the life and work of Pestalozzi 
and of Thomas Arnold. 

But Bhudey was not one of the poor millions. There is no deny- 
ing thet his interests lay with the middie and upper classes. 
Obviously, when the question of choosing srore, be sided with 
the middle clase. When in 1872 the Govt of Campbell propoeed the 
demotion of status of Berhbampur, Kriehnagore and Rajehahbi Colleges, 
Bhudey wrote that rural secciety was destroyed, cottage industries 
vanished, rent soared high, English was language of Govt. and 
commerce, national urge for mass education was absent. “To sacrifice 
higher education in the supposed interest of the lower classes is 
simply to overthrow the foundation on which alone the whole system 
can possibly rest. A channel has been created through which ideas 
oan be admitted ard what we want is to distribute them widely”. 

Apart from theories and ideas, Bhodev's contribution includes 
a number of text books followed in schools and colleges viz. Natural 
Science in two volumes, History of England, Mensurstion, History of 
Rome, History of Bengal. As said earlier, he wanted the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge through Bengali, the mother tongue ia Bengal 
and in Bihar through Hindi. In respect of social customs and norms, 
family laws and duties, Bhudev was a traditionalist and placed 
great emphasis upon ethical conduct. 

Apart from pundite there were other persons in mid-19th Century 
Bengal who enhanced the cause of education. Iswar Chandra 
Gupta, the famous journalist and poet was one such. He conducted 
several journals viz. Sambad Probbakar. Sambad Ratnabali, Sambad 
Sadburanjan and Pasbands Piran. He was e member of Tattwa- 
bodhini Sabba, Niti Tarangini Sabba ( of Taki), Niti Sabha ( of 
Darjipars, Calontta). 

Kaliprosanna Sinha founded the Vidyotshabini Sabha, of which 
Pyarichand Mitra was a member. Men of lettors delivered leotures 
at ite sessions on selected subjects. (C. G. Moutague, headmaster of 
— Hare Academy lectured on ‘Laboar—its importance, — 
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piety and Triumphant resulte.” Sri Priyamadhab Bose spoke on, 
“Greatness of man.” Sri Umachagçan Nandi spoke on, “Harmful prao- 
tices in Bengal.” Kirkpatrick lectured on, “Sentiments proper to the 
age and country.”) The Sabha conducted essay writing competitions 
among young men. Ib also organised receptions held in honour 
of Michael Madhueudan and Rev. Long. 

The Vidyotshahini Sabha conducted “Vidyotshahini Patrika” 
(1855), ‘Sarbatattwa Prokashika (1856) in which Zoology, Geology. 
Geography, Literature, Arts were extensively discussed. Ib conducted 
a monthly—*Bibidhbartha Sangraha” edited by Rajendralal Mitra, the 
famous man of lebtera. Personally, Kaliproganna made handsome 
donations to free schools, schools conducted without Govt aids, and 
provided prizes to students for literary or educational proficiency. | 

Kaliprosanns favoured English education but was mortally opposed 
to the upstart practices of the Baboos. The Vidyotshahini Sabha 
robuetly sdvyocated social reforms. It submitted an open petition in 
Support of widow remarriage and onother mass petition for abolition 
of Kulinism. Kali Sinha was an eloquent speaker at a public meeting in 
1861 in Sobhabazar House to protest against some derogatory remarks 
made by Supreme Court Judge Mr. M. Wells. Jatindramohan Tagore, 
Ramgopal Ghosh, Radhakantra Dev, Debendransth Tagore were other 
speakers or members of the audience. Such protest meetings, only 
8 yeare after the Sepoy Mutiny, signified the palpable development of 
national consciousness. 

The total effeot of all thase developments may be, at least partially, 
aesessed from the activities of Mid-19th century Trio of Debendranath 
Tagore, Akshoy Kumar Dutta and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 


Debendranath Tagore 


Debendranath reorganised the Brahma Sabha and started social 
reform moyement on a new basis. His strategy was ‘enlightening 
the publie through education, and creation of public opinion through 
newspapers and journals. | 
Debendranath reorganised the Atmiya Sabha under hia 
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own journal “Tattwabodhini Patrika” which served a brilliant and 
much valned socic-academic purpose. The paper discussed religion, 
arts, aciences, archaelogy ete. Although Debendranath's inclination 
was towards religious discourses, he could not gain his point unilate- 
rally. The Paper Committee which screened and selected the articles 
included Hindu lesders also, including Vidyasagar. 

The Hindu College chiefa had astablished the Hindu College 
Pathsala in 1840 to disseminate the knowledge of East and West. 
through Bengali. Text books were also prepared. Accepting thes 
model, Debendranath established the Tattwabodhini Pathsala in 1840 
with the object that “The boys will receive religious education which 
is a new feature in the system of native inatruction.” It was a 
measure to conteract missionary influence, so that “religious knowledge 
may be imparted in our faith. The school will impart both spiritual 
and temporal instruction.” The subjects of study included the Scripta, 

| Geography, Physics ete, Under Brahmo influence, similar schools 
were established in muffuesil areas like Jessore, Dinajpur, Faridpur., 
Barisal ete. The total effect of Brahmo educational enterprise as 
against Missionary enterprise in this psriod was not negligible. This 
also ia of interest that Debendranath’s group and Radhakanta Devs 

‘group cooperated with each other on many issues, while Radbakante 
Dey and Vidyasagar could not always make a common cause, although 
both were Hindus. The Tattwabodhini group bad links with Vidya- 
Sager, mainly through Akeboy Kumar Datta. 


Akshoy Kumar Dutta 


Well versed in Persian, Sanskrit, Bengali and Enogliah, A. K. Dutta 
had command of Western Classical languages also. He was acquainted 
with Iswar Chandra Gupta and attended ‘Bangla Bhashanusilan 
Sabha’. He was elso a member of ‘Niti Tarangini Sabha’. Akshoy 
Kumar's esesy was adjudged the best in an essay competi'ion orga- 
nised by Debendranath Tagore for the selection of Editor for Tattwa- 
-bodhini Patrika. A. K. Datta waa also Secretary of Atmiya Sabha, of 
which Debendranath was the President. 

Akeboy Kumar said in a lecture that the soul of India was dying 
under foreign rule, foreign language, foreign torture. To challenge the 
_ overwhelming influence of Baglieh the task should be the spread of 
* 30 -education through Bengali (of course together with religious 

des apa), —— Tagore, however, says that while he sought. 
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the relation between God and man, Akshoy Kumar sought the relation 
between the objective and the subjective world, This signifies a 
scientific attitude. In fact, the Paper Committee of Tattwabodbini 
included (among others— and in the different periode) Debendranath., 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Rajendralel Mitra, Rajnareyan Bose, 
Ananda Kumar Bose eto. while Akshoy Kumar was editor. 


Akshoy Kumar Dotta conducted another journal “The Vidya 
Darshan” with the objectives to discues subjects which would improve 
Bengali langusge as expressive of thought on all subjects and would 
provide translations of books on Science, History, Ethica and would 
fight agained malpractices in Indian life. 


Samaj Unnati Bidhayini Subba (an association of friends for social 
improvement) was formed in 1854 with Debendranath Tagore as 
President and Kishorichand Mitra and Akshoy Kumar Dutta as Joint 
Secretaries. Other important membera were Rajendralal Mitra, 
Harischandra Mukherjee, Pyarichand Mitra, Rashik Krishna Mullik, 
Radhanath Sikdar ete. Under Akshoy Kumar's inspiration and as 
proposed by Kishorichand Mitra, the society resolved to foster 
womens education, remarriage of Hindu widows, abolition of child 
meéerriage and polygamy eto. 


Iawar Chandra Vidyasagar established many model schools in the 
districte of Nadia, Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnapore. He realised 
that very few teachers were eniteable either academically or pedago- 
gically. His proposal to the Govt, for the eppointment of Akshoy 
Kumar Dutta as Head of the Calcutta Normal School is an elcquent 
testimony to the capabilities of Sri Dutta. Vidyasegar wrote, “He is 
one of the very few of the best Bengali Writers of bhe time. His 
knowledge of the English language is very respectable and he is well 
informed in the elements of General knowledge and well acquainted 
with the art of teaching.” Akshoy Kumar successfully discharged 
duties as head of the institution. 


In his David Hare memorial lecture Akshoy Kumar made fervent 
appeals for educations! donations and endowments. After acel: iming 
a — British India Society, the Tattwabodhini Babha, the | in du 
institution for their role in education, he declared OB eat 

a the — cate helm apa she anlatiarads2 ra —— 
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imagined a brilliant futare for Indis in the fields of politice, judiciary, 
agriculture, industry, oommerce ete. He was confident that Indians 
wonld build seagoing vessels, bridges and steam engines. Swadeshi 
producta would be made from Swadesbi materials. 

In bis description of a dream fantasy (Swapna Darshan) he 
depicted the creeper of verses with ornaments (Alankar), the big 
tree of Jyotish, the tree of Mathematica which covered haif of the 
forest, other trees of Chemistry, Physiology, Medicine, Smriti, Philo- 
sophy etc. in the large garden of learning with multiple vegetation. 
At the same time he condemned the vices of lust. drunkenness and 
hypocrisy and upheld the virtues of Sraddha and Jatna (devotion and 
perseverence)., 

Ib is evident from the diecursions that moet of the educational 
thinkers and workers of mid-1Sth century had threo things in common 
viz. (1) Almost all of them placed great emphasis upon ethics and 
morals. Many associations also were entablighed to re-establish 
'Niti" end conduct of behaviour. (2) Both Hindu and Brabmo. 
thinkers had a religious stance in their thoughts. The firat wae a reac 
tion to the excesses of the Young Bengal. The second was a reaction 
to the missionery excesses in denominational instruction. (3) The 
third feature was the early beginnings of a national sentiment which 
wae apecisily prominent in Akahoy Kumar Datta, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyaseger discarded the religious and caste stance, and sought to bnild 
up a ecoular system of education with emphasis upon masas education. 


The Role of Iswarchandra Vidyasagar 


Pandit Iswarchandra ebone brilliantly in thie period like a mid-day- 
gun. Hie activities started with the formation of the “Society for the- 
Promotion of Bengali Language and Literature” in 1836. His 
ageociates were Iswarchandra Gupts, Akshoy Kumar Datta and 
| - othera. Vidyacsgar's mental make up bad been shaped when he 
served as s Pundit in Fort Willism College. While accepting modern 
thinking he did not sacrifice tradition and religion, and thereby proved 
that a happy synthesis was possible. As a Principal of Calcutta 
Sanskrit College he attached equal importance to Englieh, Sanekrit 
and Bengali. He dia nob fear to replace useless themes of Oriental 
Philosophy with useful Occidental themes. 
sama hed EPE bawn a ; audent of the Senskrit t College 
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1826, a 'Vaidysk’ class was opened, thereby opening the doors of the 
college to Vaidya Youth. 

After a brilliant academic career, Vidyasagar joined the Fort 
William College in 1841 as its Head Pandit in Bengali Department. 
While eerving there, he mastered English by private reading. Acquain- 
tance with Frederick James Hallidey, John Peter Grant, Cecil Beadon, 
William Grey ete. stood him in good stead in subsequent years. 

In 1846, he was sppointed Assistant Secretary of the Sanskrit 
College where Rashamay Datta was the Secretary. On the basis of 
©xperiences in student life and his current office, Isawarchandra 
Proposed some reforma, the main of which was improved teaching of 
Sanskrit by more economie and scientific methods, integration of 
classical learning with Boglish knowledge, to prepare youth who could 
Spread the knowledge of western sclences through Bengali. His 
suggestions being ignored, he resigned from assistant secretary s office 
in 1847, 

He was, however. recalled in 1850 when he joived the callege again 
a8 teacher of literature. He submitted another repors to Mr. Monat 
ofthe Council of Education. The georetary Mr. Rashamoy Datta 
resigned and [awarchandra was appointed secretary of the college, 
The theme of this report again was ‘reorganisation of the Sanskrit 
“College. He suggested that instead of over emphasis upon inert 
Sanskrit Grammar and outmoded texte, knowledge of fundsmentale of 
Bengali Grammar should be imparted. Sanskrit Grammar teaching 
was reshuffled, by replacing ‘Mugdhabodh’ with ‘Upakramanike’ and 
“Byaksran Kaumudi’. He compiled a Sanskrit reader by editing selected 
pieces from Hitopadesha, Panchatantra, Ramayans, Mahabharata ete. 
He wanted effective Sanskrit learning for the elite, and proficiency in 
the mothor tongue for the common man. Translation of matter from 
physica and other goiences might be prepared. But English should be 
ac compulsory subject of study. When in 1853 Mr. Ballentyne. Prio- 

cipal ofthe Benares Sanskrit College visited the Caloutta College and 






submitted another report in a mood of protest, He expressed him al 
— against Sankhya, Vedanta and Burkley which, in 
a n, were useless. Inetead, he suggested the aoig, oth 
ady ancing sciences of — In; — — stood 
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Vidyassgar worked as Principal of the Sanskrit College from 1851 
to 1858. In this short period he introduced a few important internal 
reforme. In 1851, admission was made open to Kayasthas. The 
system of closure on Sundays was introduced. Courses in Grammar 
were reshuffled. In 1852 an admission fee of Rs, 2/- waa introduced. 
Through Vidyassgar's intercession, the Govt. agreed to recruit Deputy 
Magistrates from amonget Sanekrit College Graduates also. In 1853- 
the English department was reorganised and Engliab was made a 
compulsory subject. In 1854, s system of monthy tuition fees was 
introduced. The college was made open to all students ‘of gentle 
birth’. 3 

Iewarohandra Bandyopsdhyay's contributions were more prominent 
in the fields of primary education and women's education. In 1853 
he had submitted a memorandum stating that the first need was mase 
education. He suggested the establishment of primary schools, 
preparstion of text books and training of teachers on a new footing 
free from traditional superstitions. He wrote to Mr. Mouat, appealing 
for positive measures. 

In 1854, during Lord Dalhbousie’a Governor Generalehip, Mr. 
Hallidey (first Lientenant Governor of Bengal), recognised the hapless 
conditions of the indigenous schools. at a time when the Despatch 
of 1854 changed the ‘filtration theory’ and announced the Govt's 
willingness to help masa education. Vidyasagar and Hallidey agreed to 
establish some model schools and to institute a system of inspection. 
The schools would provide instruction in Geography, History, Biogra- 
phies, Geometry, Arithmetic. Natural Science, Moral Science. Political 
Science, Physiology. apart from the 3 Re. and the medium would be 
the mother tongue (Bengali). Vidyasagar planned for 3—5 class 
suhoole under one Head Pandit and 2 assistant Pendits foreach. A 
normal school would be started. Four districts (Hooghly. Midnapore, 
Burdwan, Nedia) were selected for operation in localities away from 
secondary schools. One inspector was appointed for Hooghly and 

- Midnapore and another for Burdwan and Nadia. The Principal of the 
Sanskrit College would be Ohief-Inspector in addition to his college 
duties. A normal school waa founded in 1855 under the Principalsbip 
of Akshoykumar Datta to produce two batches (of 60 each) of teachers 
every year. Vidyassgar was in the same year eppointed Inspector of 
School for Southern Bengal. In a year's time five schools were 
, established in each district. 


* 
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In 1849, Mr. D.W. Bethune, law member of the Governor General's 
Council and President of the Councilof Education, in co-operation 
with some prominent Bengales gentlemen, established a “free school’ 
for secular education of Hindu Girls. The school was variously 
known as Oaleutta Female School. Hindu Female School, Native 
Female School and lastly Bethune Girls’ School. In 1850, Vidyascsger 
accepted secretaryship of the school. In the reorganised committee of 
1856, Mr. Cecil Beadon became president with Vidyseager as 
secretary. The other members included Kelikrishna Dev, Hara 
Chandra Ghosh, Ramaproesad Ray, Kashiprosed Ghosh ete, 

In the meantime, the Despatch of 1854 had spoken favourably of 
Govt's responsibility in women's education. Vidyasagar started a 
girle’ school at Jaugram in Burdwan. With the concurrence of Mr. 
F. Hallidey he made a plan to start girls’ schools in villeges where 
villagers would provide school houses. Daring 1858, twenty schools 
were started in Hooghly, elevenin Burdwan. three in Midnapore, one 
in Nadia, (35 schools in all). When the Govt. showed apathy to 
sanction aids for thege sechoole, Vidyasagar established a “Nari Siksba 
Bhander”. Vidyasagar's undaunted spirit encouraged conservative 
Hindus also to upean girls’ schools. 

In 1853 Iswar Chandra had started an Anglo-Sanskrit free school 
at Birsinha, his native village. In 1857 he started the Jaugram 
girls’ school, as said earlier. In 1859. some of his fellow travellers 
started the Calcutta Training School, with bim as secretary. In 1861, 
it was renamed as Calcutta Training Academy. In 18564 it became 
the Hindu Metropolitan Institution (subsequently only Metropolitan 
Institution). It received no aid from the Govt. and was the first 
Indian college founded snd managed by Indians with only Indians on 
the teaching staff. In 1872 it was recognised aa a second grade 
-college and in 1879 as a firesi grade one. From 1884 it opened law 
courses, and from 1885 B.A. (Honours) i. M. A. courses. The 
Shyampukur branch of the institution was started in 1884, Bowbazar 
branch in 1885, and Barrabazar branch in 1887, During financial 
straits and for the construction of its buildings the exponses were 

= almost wholly borne by Vidyasagar himself. ) 
viel —— — —— of other Indiens to establish Bogie, instivations at 
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Fort William College in that year. In 1855 he was appointed a 
member of the University Committee when plana were made for 
eateblishing universities in pursuance of the Despatch of 1854. In 
1857, he was made a fellow of Oaleutta University. In 1870 he 
became sesociated with the Indian Association for the Oultivation of 
Science and in 1876. s member of it's Board of Trustees. 

In 1839, Vidyasagar had become a member of the Tattwabodhini 
Babha and was ite last secretary in 1858. He was also a member of 
its ‘paper committee and also contributed to the Sarbasubhakari. 
The Somprokash was planned by him, although it was edited by 
Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan. He also salvaged the Hindu Patriot. 
after the death of Haris Chandra Mukherjee. 

A major aspect of Vidyasagar’s contributions waa constituted of 
bia literary activities. Aa said earlier, he wrote Upakramanika, 
Byakaran Keumn?i [in 4 parts) and Rija Path. In 1849 he wrote 
Basudey Charit, in 1846 Bestal Panchsabinssati, 1848—Banglar Itihash, 
in 1849—Jiban Charit and Bodbodays, in 1855 Varna Parichay— Parts 
I & II, and io 1864—Ssbdamanjory (a dictionary). He reshbuffied the 
Bengali acrip) to make it more easily augable and understandable. His 
geries of primers facilitated the spread of mass literacy. 

Other literary contributions of Vidyasagar, as is well known, 
included Sakuntala (1855), Sitar Vamavash (1852), Bhrantibilash 
(1869) ete. For use as university text tooks he wrote Meghadutam, 
Abhijoanam, Harsha Charitam ete. His two treatises on widow 
remarriage and two treatises on polygamy crested a stir in social and 
intellectual life of Bengal. In fact, he polished Bengali and made it a 
vehicle of higher thought. His Bengali translations and sdaptstions 
made the classica! matter accessible to the ordinary reader. 

As a matter of modest estimate we may refer to O. E. Buckland 
who says, “He combined a fearless independence of character with 
great gentleness and the simplicity of a child in his dealing with the 
people of all classes." And Michael Madhusudan Datta says, “He has 

the genius and wisdom of an ancient sage. the energy of an Englishman 
and the heart of a Bengali mother.” 

What is most important for our purpose ia that Iswar Chandra 
proved by words and deeds, that a synthetic modern culture and 

education was possible and traditionalism and Anglicism should both 
be avoided. He also proved that social barriera to educational 
l — might be broken, if sincerely desired. He started, in a 
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major way, & movement for mass literacy and primary education. 
Similarly, he fartherd the cause of women’s education. His 
Metropolitan College set an example of new type Indian efforts for 
the epread of education. And above all his advocacy of the mother 
tongue as a gubject of study aud ss a medium of instruction at primary 
level made its ultimate recognitien almost irresistable. 

Buch ehanges in objective conditions had been affecting the Govt 
policy also. During the period of Lord Hardinge, the Education 
Council bad begun to pay attention to elementary 
education. 101 Primary schools has been planned for 
Bengal with 3 Rs. Bengali Language. Geography, 
History of India as curricular subjects. A tuition fee of one anna 
per month was to be realised. A Normal School in Calcutta was 
established and echool-inspestion introduced. Lord Dalhousie further 
expanded this move. In 1852 the Council of Education took over 
respons bility of primary education too. It was decided in 1853 that 
on the model of the Thomason policy in N- W. Province, Rev. 
Adam's recommendations would be made effective in Bengal. The 
Govt. would extend aids to the indigencus schools and conduct some 
modern schools as models for them to emulate, and Circle Pandite 
would be appointed for better teaching. Inspite of these laudable think- 
ing, the practical achievements were little, because backpull waa very 
strong. Only 8 thousand rupees a year were earmarked for primary 
education through the mother tongue and there were 33 recognised 
primary schools in Bengali in 1854. 

Tha change in attitude, however, is more noteworthy- The weakness 
of the filtration theory had slready become spparent. English 
education did antithetically give birth to a national consciovsness, and 
functioned as a ‘boomerang’. Oribicism of Britieh rule was voiced by 


Impact upon 
Govt. Policy 


the educated gentry. The moet English-loving Young Bengal led the — 


field. The Charter act of 1813 was vociferously criticised. The Bengal 
British India Society was founded in 1843. Agitations were —* 
against slave labour and indenture of Indian coolie labour. £h 
Freedom of the Press granted in 1818 was used against - ‘Belial, 
‘misrule’. The Black Bill Agitation challenged the apecial | privileges 
DC RRS by Europeans in Indis. Tho narrow base of — 
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Mass education might be one of the methods. The outworn filtration 
policy, therefore, required to be abandoned. In these circumstances, 
redrafting of educational policies became imperative. 


Genesis of Wood's Despatch 


Mid-19;b Century was a turning point in the history of education 
in Britisb India. (A) The Govt. had in 1835 adopted the policy of 
English education, but there was yet no firm policy in regard to the 
objective of such education. There had heen three schools of thought 
from the cultural view point—(i) the successors of Hastinge—Duncan 
School; (ii) the successors of Grant-Macaulay school, and (iii) the 
successors of Jervis-Rammoban school. From the political and 
administrative view point there were three types of 
throught—li) produce less costly offiicers, (ii) win the 
aristocracy over, (iii) ally with the middle classes. 
(B) The missionaries dreamt of ‘moral and religious rebirth’ through 
education. (CO) The Directors of the Company wanted to secure 
properly trained servants. (D) Liberal thinkers of Monro—Metcalfe 
school considered it a duty of the sovereign to educate the subjects. 
(E) In regard to the method of provision, the Downward Filtration 
policy had been adopted on the analogy of English aristocracy. Edu- 
cation of the higher classes had been considered politically more 
important. Govt. care was to be bestowed upon a limited few who 
were expected to be interpreters of the West. But this policy was 
found infractuous and its reversal was called for. (F) English bad 
been accepted as medium of education. But, with reversal of filtration 
theory, there was the need to reconsider the language issue, more go 
because the demand for the mother tongue even in post-primary 
education became more and more vocal. (G) The once condemned 
indigenous schools hed again to be brought into the focus. (BH) The 
limited span of Govt. responsibility required to be widened (I) The 
Muslims had so long boycotted western education. But now the 
Muslim leadership began to think anew and the govt considered iù 
worthwhile to forge s link with the muslim masses through education. 
(J) The social reform movement initiated by Rammohan, Bentinck, 
Bethune. and carried forward by Vidyasagar bad been breaking 
through the cozervative wall. The question of women's education 
became a practical proposition. (K) In 1835. a decision had been 
made in favour of English education, but the question of agency had 
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remainded untackled. The missionaries had begun with a new buret 
of enthusiasm with emphasis shifted to Secondary and collegiate 
education. The Govt. had aleo simultaneously entered into the field 
through the G.C.P.I. (subsequently the Council of Education), Private 
Indian enterprise had started. A clash of interests, therefore. became 
inevitable. The missionaries demanded that Bentinck’s award had 
been practically s blank cheque for them and they must be given 
monopoly agency to provide education. They not only condemned the 
costly and godless education in the Govt. school. but also questioned 
the propriety of competitive examinations on the basis of secular 
courses and demanded monopoly right to produce text books. On 
the other hand a strong Indian opinion had developed in favour of 
‘secular western education. The Govt. had, therefore, to decide upon 
the object of education, the place of religion in ¢t. the agency and 
machine for educational provisions and extent, form and method of Govt. 
control. 

These were some of the old issues which had remained unsolved or 
were by-products of issues that had been previously solved. 
Completely new problems, however, were not lacking 
In this Victorian Era, the British Empire had been 
enjoying the bestfortane. Indian mines were dug out and investments 
made in Tea, Textile and Jute industries. The beginning of Public 
Work and Irrigation undertakings required the services of Civil 
Engineers. Lawyers were required for a full implemention of the 
new legal system. Obviously the question of professional and vocational 
education became a practical proposition, 

Indians were now admitted into administrative and judioial 
services. The principle of equal opportunity for equal calibre was 
announced (at least in theory). Urge for English education had grown. 
Competitive examinations had been introduced. It wags, therefore, 
necessary to establish a complete “sytem” of education with proper 
gradations and with a University at the top as an examining and 
certifying body, whose certificates might be accepted by the appoint- 
ing suthorities. (The Counsil of Education had, in 1845, proposed 
the foundation of a University at Calcutta). 

- All these considerations led to a rethinking. The British 


New problems 


Parliament again discussed things during renewal of Oharter in 1853. 
The total policy was incorporated in s Despatch received in India in 


1854. The Despstch became famous as Wood's Despateh of 1 
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after the name of Charles Wood. President of the Company's Board 
of Control. 


Wood's Despatch of 1854 


The objectives of English education as enunciated in the Despatch 
included (i) bestowal of “moral and material blessings that flow from 
the general diffusion of useful knowledge’, (ii) Improved intellect and 
morality would ensure the supply of “servants of 
doubtless probity”, (iii) Sueh knowledge would teach 
the “natives” the marvellous results of the employ- 
ment of labour and capital and rouse then. to emulate ‘ns’ in tha 
development of the vast resources of their country and (iv) Confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the healthy increase of 
wealth and commerce, and at the same time secure to us a large and 
more certain supply of many articles necessary for our manufactures 
and extensively consumed by all classes of our population ag well 
as an almost snezhaustible demand for the produce of our British 
labour.” 

An analysis of the objectives bring out the following components— 
(i) English education would be so bestowed as to develop the agri- 
cultural resources of India so that she might ensure a perennial supply 
of raw materials for British industries and might become an endless 
market for the consumption of Britains industrial goods. Thus, 
education must strengthen the colonial economic relationship. (ii) The 
immediate and more concrete objective would be the preparation of 
servile personnel for employment. A clerk-making education was 
thought of, and a direct link established batween education and clerical 
employment. 

The content of the education would be an improved academic study 
of European arts, science, philosophy and literature, ie. Western 
knowledge. 

The medium for such improved knowledge would be English 
although the vernaculare might be accepted on acoount of their 
traditional and social values, and salao as the media 
for mass education. Anglo-Vernacular schools, and 
(if necessary) Vernacular High Sobools might be 
eatablished. Indigenous primary schools would be encouraged and text 
‘books printed in Indian languages. 

Ags for method, the Despatch regretted the Filtration Theory and 
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declared that ‘upper classes can stand on their own legs." Hence 
Govt's attention would be turned to the needs of the mazeeg. The 
policy would be to impart “useful and practical knowledge suited to 
every station of life". 

These two etatements deserve s bit of analysis. The two together 
meant a denial of equal opportunities snd ultimately led to the creation 
of 4a gulf between “Educated Baboos’ and “uneducated millions’. The 
Despatch simultaneously incorporated the principle of granting ‘merit 
scholarships’ to ensure an upward rise of the deserving, by the 
educational ladder. But niggardly grants made scholarships mere gifte 
of fortune for the few, and the majority could not go up the ladder. 
Yet, the reference to “useful and practical knowledg” was pergnuant 
with future possibilities of development in vocational education. 

The Cespatch admitted the need for professional education in Law, 
Medicins & Engineering under the University and also stipendiary 
Teacher-education. Moreover, it assured Govt. grants for education 
of Muslims, and education of Women. 

Oo the question of raligion, the Despatch made an explicit 
declaration in favour of secular instruction. Govt. scboola would be 
non-denominational as would be the non-official 
schools enjoying grants-in-aid. Thie was a olear 
negation of miesionary claim for monopoly sand 
denominational instruction. Simultaneously, however, it wags 
announced that non-official agencies might impart religious instruction 
et their own cost, and this would be kept off the margin of Govts 
attention. It was, thus, a compromise solution, with the abject of 
pleasing both the missionaries and the secular Indian opinion. 

The Despatch directed the establishment of a complete ‘system’ of 
education with universities at the top and a network of graded schools 
beneath them. Ths university would be charged with the 
responsibility of determining eyllabuses and standards 
of education, assessing attainments by examination 
and certifying the elgible ones. Universities would be 


Secular 
Education 


A system of 
education 


established at the Presidency Head Quarters. They might introduce 


Honours courses and create professorial chairs for selected subjeote. 
In fact, the establishment of universities and the gradation of schools 
meant an attempt to bring order out of chaos caused 80 long by 
ed and unequal growth of educational institutions. Under one 
ling top. a System of Education was thus established. 
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As for administration of this system. the Despatch suggested 
(i) sutonomons administration of universities under acts of incorpo- 
ration and the university's own rules and regulations, (ii) for 
administration at the lower stages ib suggested the 
establishment of a Department of Education in each 
of the five provinoes of the time, under a Director of 
Public Instruction (D. P. I.) helped by a platoon of School Inspectors. 
The Department would control Govt's educational endeavour. The 
Govt, however, would not maintain all the schools. A big role of 
non-official enterprise was recognised. The non-official (private) schools 
would be given grants-in-aid under salary, house building or develop- 
ment hesds (as the practice even to-day is) The grants would, 
however, he subject to conditions viz. good secular education, local 
initiative and management, realisation of tuition fees, subjection to 
official inepection ete. 

The nature of these provisions should be clearly understood. 
(i) Partnership between official and non-official agencies in educational 
enterprise was the essence of the provisions. (ii) Missionary claim 
to monopoly agency was rejected and thereby the scope was created 
for non-official Indian enterprise. This scope wae profitably utilized 
by Indiana in the succeeding yeara to attain predominance in enter- 
prise. (iii) On the other hand, the responsibility of the Govt. was 
kept limited by the grants-in-aid system. It was further announced 
that the Govt's policy would be gradual withdrawal, leaving the field 
open to private initiative. (iv) By the insertion of pre-conditions to 
grants-in-aid the ultimate control, however, wae retained in Govt 
bands. Tt boiled down to a policy of control without responsibility. 

The principle of making grants as adopted iu 1813 was changed in 
1854. The policy of 1813 wae to disburse specific amoucts irrespective 
of the nature of enterprise, The policy of 1854 was to limit State 
obligation and to disburse unspecified amounts subject to conditions to 
be fulfilled by non-official agencies. 


State Control of 
Education 


Stanley Despatch of 1859 
No sooner had steps been taken to implement the Despatch of 
1854 then the Mutiny of 1857 rocked the very foundation of the 
British Indian Empire. The frightened rulers apprehended that the 
Govt'’s intervention in education might have been one of the causes 


F af tbe rebellion. In 18'8, Lord Ellenborough ordered a freeze of 
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implementation of the provisione of Wood's Despatch. In 1859, 
however, Lord Stanley, the firat Secretary of State for Indis again 
ordered implementation with certain modifications. He opined that 
the grant-in-aid system was not fostering the cause of primary 
education. Better attention should be paid to that field with more 
schools and teacher-training institutione. To raise funds for primary 
education he suggested the imposition of education cess. Thus, apart 
from emphasis upon primary education and a system of cess, thie 
Gesgpateh did not add anything new. It was rather a supplement to 
the Despatch of 1854. 


Assessment of Wood's Despatch 


Some historians characterised the Despatch as a Magna Charta 
of Indian education- Such superlative eulogy is not only undue over- 
estimation, but aleo r. flecte a wrong analogy. Inspite 
of all its limitatione, Manga Charta was a document 
of rights eecured from an unwilling authority under 

duress. It leid the foundation of parliamentary prerogatives and the 
system of limited monarchy in England. The Despatch was nota 
document of educational ‘rights’ of the Indian people, nor a promissory 
paper for state responsibility. It was a Colonial Education Document 
of certain privileges granted by a foreign Govt. and that too with 
inherent limitations. The objective of education as defined if it was 
education for servilsty of a colonial country. It incorporated no ideal 
for universal literacy nor any state obligation. It promised no 
education for leadership, nor any for national regeneration or national 
producbivity. Poverty atill remained a bar to education. A centralised 
control of education inhibited the possibility of democratic initiative. 
A tight-jacket system inhibited the forces of flexibility. The system 
of Grants-in-sid forced the institutions to pursue a prefixed track 
Providing no scope of variation or independent experimentations. 
Yet the positive features of the Despatch cannot be denied. It was 
the first authoritative Parliamentary document of its nature. Even 
- if Govt. “responsibility” was not admitted, ite “duty” was squarely + 
KIE, palia ái recognised. Inspite of a hundred woaknesses, it d aen 
‘aire corporated the objectives of education, however. muan. - 
iP eden condemn them. It , pri on 
th io sf filt: ra jio in i 
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poor student inepite of all its limitations. An educational ladder was 
created in an integrated system. A vast scope was created for private 
enterprice. Above all, the anarchic efforts of non-official and official 
agencies during the preceding 50 years were now consolidated in a 
system of education under centralised control. From this consideration 
we may accept Lord Dalhousie’s characterisation that the Despatch 
offered a scheme of education for all Indis, far wider and more com- 
P EE NET prehensive than the local or supreme Govt. could 
‘ia icona esi have even ventured to suggest’. The Despatch, in 
fact, answered many questions raised by previous 
of modern 
— — developmente. Hence we may concur with bhe 
opinion of Mr. James that “The Despatch of 1854 is 
thus the climax in the History of Indian Education: what goes 
before it leads up to it,” 
It should, however, by no means be construed that it established 
a national syetem of education. Ib was not a system established by s 
national Govt in the nation’s interest, nor did it belong to the nation 
ags a whole. It was a transplantation in the interest of a foreign ruler. 


A system was no doubt introduced. But it was a Siate System by tis 
intrinsic pature. 


Effects and Significance 


Indis acquired freédom a century later than the time of the 
Despatch.* Yet, the effect of the Despatch was alive throughout the 
period and we are even today not free from its influences. The influence 
of University education firmly established by the Despatch still holds 
good. The pattern of examination-dominated intel- 
leotual, academic and bookish education introduced 
in those days swallowed the nation's intrinsic merit. 
The Universities have nob yet won the battle to be centres of 
“learning”. The domination of the Entrance examination prefixed the 
curricula and methods. Teachor's freedom of experimentation was 
destroyed. University-oriented secondary education blocked the path 
of professional, vocational or elementary education. 
The mother tongue was accorded a recognition. But 
the monopoly of English in higher education ensured its monopoly in 
secondary education also. A duality of control (between Govt. and 
University) was initiated. The buresucratic system of inspection not 
only made external discipline rigid and stereotyped, but also caused 
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the loss of internal freedom. The state's responsibility was circum- 
seribed and financial burden was transferred to the nation and the 
parents. This system of state partnership and control lives to date. 
This system of education with narrow aims unrelated to national 
interests and aspirations, in which the burden was borne by the 
nation while control vested in a foreign Govt. led to severe reactiona 
which gave birth to the national education movement. 

The most important truth, however, is that the Despatch removed 
the obstacles to English Education and oreated the scope for ite 
expansion. Mental preparedness for the acceptance of Western 
Education had been developing since the last part of the 18th 

Century. After 1813, missionary and Indian enter- 
— 8 prise had been steadily growing. Bub the absence of a 
— firm educational policy of the State was a hindrance 
English education ; 

The first step towards removal of the hindrance had 
been taken in 1835. Bat opposition of the Orientalists still continued 
and language controversy did not die down. Missionary excesees 
generated a doubt in the minds of the conservatives. There obstacles 
were removed by Auckland's policy of partial financing of Oriental 
studies which pacified the old school. English was made the official 
language and given due weightage in employment. The obstacles 
were thus further removed. 

Lastly in 1854, Miesionary monopoly was disallowed. The principle 
of secular education and equal privileges for all agencies alleyed the 
doubts and sensitiveness of Indians. The policy of aid to unofficial 
enterprise snd to Muslim and Women’s education as aleo to 
elementary edusation removed the residual obstacles and opened up 
the scope for rapid expansion of English Education. 











CHAPTER IV 
Dawn of National Consciousness in Education 


In consequence of the Despatch of 1854, Departments of Education 
were established in the Provinces in 1856. Educational expenses 
were budgeted under two heads—{i) Direct maintenance of Govt. 
Schools, and (ii) Grante-in-aid to non-official schools. Granta were 
disbureed for school development, salaries, incentives (on the basis of 
performances in examinations) and also time-bound ad-hoc purposes- 
Under the auspices of the Govt, Presidency Colleges were conducted 
in Calcutta and Madras, and colleges were eatablished at Lahore and 
Allahabad. The three Universities of Caloutta, Madras, Bombay were 
founded in 1857. The number was subsequently increased. More 
Universities were founded before 1882. The basic functions of the 
Universities were (i) Granting affiliation to schools sand colleges, 
(ii) Determination of the courses of atudy, (iii) Conducting exami- 
nations, (iv) issuing diplomas and degrees to eligible candidates. 
Teaching and Research functions were late additions. 

Missionary enterprise naturally accupied the most prominent posi- 
tion, Grants-in-aid to non-official schools were mostly channelled 
to missionary echools. Of course they alzo went it alone in certain 
cages. St X'aviers Colleges at Calcutta and Bombay, Foreman 
College at Lahore, Reed College at Lucknow. St Stephen College 
at Delhi were contributions of thie period, Indian enterprise also 
@redusily advanced to account for 65 colleges in 50 veara. In the 
game period the number of secondary schools rose to 2000, although 
excessive weightage to Humanities and domination of Engliah made 
secondary education a simple one-way traffic leading to University 
education. Education of girls, however, made some advance. By 1871. 
there were 137 middle and high schools for girls in India. Teacher- 
Training inetitutions were established. Professional education in 
Medicine, Law and Engineering made an advance #0 far as to have 15 
colleges for such studies. 

Although the Despatch had announced a policy of patronage 
to primary education, nothing substantial wae immediately done. 
Roll strength in missionary primary echoole far exceeded that in 
Govt schools. The total outpat of various agencies was 82916 primary 
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echools in India in 1880-82. Some improvements were made in text 
books and teaching methods. But Govt. policy in thie field was not 
uniform in all the provinces. Indigenous schools dominated the field in 
Madras. Bengal-Agsam etc. Govt echools were dominant in Bombay. 
N. W. Province, Panjab. <A middle path was followed in the Central 
Provinoes area. In Bengal, there were 28 Govt. primary soboole, 
47374 aided schools and 3265 unaided primary schools. The minor 
role of the Govt. is evident. 

The biggest problem of primary education was that of finance (as at 
is today). Local Cess, Municipal Contributions, students’ tuition fees 
and private donations were the sourees of finance. With the objeot 
of a better utilisation of these sources, the administration of primary 


education was considerably liberalised and decentralised, whereby — 


the provincial goveraments were made responsible. Lord Mayo's 
sdministration had inaugurated decentraligation in 1870. A cere 
varying between 1% ard 73% of land revenue was imposed. But re- 
sources were not strong enough to generate a momentum in primary 
education. Inspite of the policy enunciated in the Despatcb, the 
attitude of the Provincial Departments of Education did not foster s 
rapid expansion of mars education. But the impact of national con- 
sciousness accelerated Indian enterprise to an extent that missionary 
domination might be equarely challenged and the Govt's dilly-dally 
policy in sanctioning grante might also be questioned. A conflict. 
therefore, was inevitable because the nation had by that time, developed 
a positive attitude towards mass education. 

The situation had come to such a pasa that there were two alter- 
natives before the Govt—either to acquire total responsibility or to 
withdraw totally from the field of education. Inthe absence ofs 
firm policy, there were two contradictory developments—(a) the field 
of secondary end collegiate education wae eaptured mainly by non- 
official agencies and (b) vocational education, primary education and 
indigenous schools languished. Quantitative progress hed no doubt 
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successful period of the Victorian Era, bad been enjoying hey-day. 
Bat British liberalism scarcely mov-d beyond the Suez. The failure 
of the Mutiny had made the Indien Princes subservient junior 
partners of imperialism. The failure of the Wahabi Movement and 
the Mutiny destroyed the last bastion of Indian Muslims who bad so 
long been inimical. Their boycott of Western education was termins- 
ted under the leadership of Sir Syed Abmed, the founder of the. 
Aligarh College and Aligarh Movement. 


Aligarh Movement 


Ae said earlier. the Muslims had a serious reservation about 
British rule in !ndia. The British power bad replaced the Mughul 
power. English language replaced Persian as the state language. The 
Muslima considered themselves victims and bad been in a sullen 
mood. The Hindus, on the other hand, bad accepted western 
education and language. Most of the new type schools were meant 
for Hindu children. Educated Hindus had been securing employment 
under the state. Voluntary quarantine which had been a featare 
of Muslim society had kept them out of the focus of advantages. 

Sir Syed Ahmed wanted to infuse a revivalism in the Muslim 

, community by reforming Islamic religious rituals., by fighting 
superstitions, by introducing social reforms and by spreading modern 
Western education amongst the Muslime. He undertook a voysge to 
England and after his return therefrom founded the ‘*Anglo-Oriental 
College” at Aligarh, The principal snd most of the teachers of the 
college were Europeans. They gradually caused the infiltration of 
communal passion into this socio-educational movement. 

] It was notbing wrong on the part of Syed Abmed to initiate a 

socio-educational movement amonget Muslims just ss Rammoban 
had done amongst Hindus. He started the Anglo-Oriental College 
just as Remmoban bad started his Anglo-Vedic College. If Rammohan 
cannot be condemned, Syed Abmed too cannot be. In fact, the 
bencfit was utilised by Muslim middle clasees. An India-wide trend 
in favour of Aligarh-like efforts and the tarning of all mid-class 

Muslim eyes to Aligarh came to be known as “Alicarh Movement”. 

Thie movement too failed to reach the life and thought of the poor 

Muslim masses and remained limited to upper and middle clags Muslim 

interest. But the emphasis placed here upon study of the scriptures.. 
theological texts, Islamic history, language and tradition introduced. 
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a new element in our educational orbit. It is to be noted that during 
Khilafat—Non-cooperation movement, the boycott of official education 
atarted here when a group of nationalist students and teachers seceded 
to establish the Jamiat-i-Ulamah. 

British administration worked from within the college and from 
without it to make it s communal education movement. In fact, the 
non-Muelims had so long been in olose contact with the administra- 
tion. But they had already shown their rebellious mood. With a 
communal and “divide and rule” vision, the Govt began to champion 
the cause of education of the Muslims. 

Whatever might have the political motives heen. the objective 
fact remains clear that the Govt began to attend epecifically to the 
-question of education of the Muslims. This found expression in the 
recommendations of the Hunter Commission. The intransigence of 
Muslims having thus ended, it seemed apparently that Her Majesty's 
Administration in India had no more thorny problems. 

But simultaneously with this complete victory of British impe- 
rislism there was the birth of Indian national consciousnest which 
very soon found an organised shape leading to the freedom movement. 
The English-educated gentry of India had not joined the rebellion of 
1857. But tyranny and illiberalism of British administration during 
and after the rebellion was an eye-opener. The middle classes became 
disillusioned to a great extent. National consciousness dawned and the 
ideal of self-determination found roots. Between 1858 and 1880, the 
situation developed very fast. A series of faet-moving incidents 
enhanced the consciousness by degrees. The Indigo Agitation, the 
formation of Patriots’ Association, the Hindu Mela, the growth of 
agitational societies of Indiane in Bombay, Madras, Panjab, the 
agitation against lowering of age limit for I.C.5. Examination, Protest 
against Govt apathy to devastating famines causing the death of 
millione. agitation sgainet spending Indian Revenues for expansionist 
‘imperialist wars, and agitation against Arms Act and Vernecular rau. 
Act ware but few incidente in the passage of history. The Inc 
Association was formed in 1776. The Ilbert Bill agitation Y v a con- 

i — and a call was issued for the formation of a National | rgsni= 
sati whieh materialised in the shape of the ‘Indian 1 D ki 
“Congr : ea 
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wanted to stem the tide by an innocent dose of reforms, apparently 
characterising it as the firat step towards autonomy. Reform of 
Local Self Govt, including an elective principle was thie dose of 
reform, 

Growth of national consciousness produced a desire to educate the 
nation. Thia urge, together with grants-in-aid, caused a rapid ex- 
pansion of higher education. Attention of the educated gentry wag 
jurmed to education of the “people. A clear consciousness of a 
“national system" of education as against a “colonial system” could 
not be expected so early. But dissatisfaction was generated, the worth- 
whileness of education given by foreigners began to be questioned and 
impediments to the expansion of education were sought to be removed. 
Indianisation of educational administration was naturally demanded. 
The Govt felt the strain of these developments and the Stage bécame 
ready for a dose of educational concessions too. 

Other developments must not be lost sight of. The frat Cotton 
Mill in India was established in 1853 at Bombay. The firat Jute Mill 
was established at Rishra in quick succession. British Capital was 
invested in Plantation Industry. A railway network developed fast. 
Agency Houses became very active. The need waa felt for skilled 
labour and commercial clerke. Secondary education, which bad go 
long been absolutely academie, required a practical slant (in the 
interest of profit-sarning industries moatly incorporated in England). 
Educational reforms were called for. 


Hunter Commission: its Background 


Application of Wood-policy led immediately to freah problems. 
The questions of Govt. attitude to indigenous schools, imposition of 
education cess or tax, primary education's olaim to state finances, and 
the status of the missionaries canerd conflicts. The Despetch had 
not accorded monopoly agency to the missionaries, but they were the 
strongest enterpreneure in the field. They opposed the policy of secular 
education. But, they had now to face a growing intransigence of 
Indians. Controversies about contents of text books, school inspection, 
grant-in-aid principle featured as conflicting issues. The missionaries 
sent an S. O. S. appeal to England in 1877 where their cause was taken 
up by the General Council of Education in India formed in 1876. As 
againab this, Indian opinion now found a shape. These problems 


‘together with others discussed earlier created the need for a thorough 
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survey of the Indian field of Primary and Secondary education. The 
outcome was the institution of the first Indian Education Commission 
under W. W. Hunter (1880-82). 

The terms of reference were wide. The Commission had to assess 
the effects of the policy of 1854. It was called upon to (i) assess the 
importance and position of Govt., Missionary and Indian enterprise in 
education, (ii) formulate a policy on primary education, women's 
education, Muslime’ education and the fate of indigenous schools, (iii) 
Consider the problems of religious instruction, text book, language and 
tescher preparation, (iv) formulate principles in regard to financing 
and administration of education. Although the fields of teehbnical 
education, university education and education of Europeans were kept 
out of the Commiesion's perview, it bad to express positive opinion in 
gome respects. 

The Commission, however, had a number of Indians on it, includ- 
ing Bhudevy Mukherjee and Ananda mohan Bose. 


Hunter Commission Report 


The recommendations incorporated in Hunter Commission’s 
illuminating report were :— 

A. The policy of 185t had not been implemented in letter and 
apirit in all the provinces. It offered a fresh advice that Govt. should 
gradually withdraw frow the field of secondary education in fayour of 
non-official enterprise, and primary education should immediately be 
transferred to the care of non-official agencies. The Grant in-sid 
Code should be amended on a more liberal basie. 

B. Education should be secular in Govt schools. No aide shonid 
be given to non-official schools for religious instruction. Attendance 
of students would not be compuleory if any school provided religious 
instruction, Asan alternative to religious instruction there should 


be provisions for moral — — about the duties of man and — 


‘Thus the missionary staan were defeated: Moreover, the Commission 
opined that non-official enterprise should mean non official Indian 
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atage. Obviously English continued to be the medium. And 

predominance of English at collegiate and secondary leyele made the 

option allowed for the middle-school stage practically infractuous. * 
Hence, the domination of English remained as before. 


D. In certain other respecte, the Commission's views were positive. 
It wanted to meke professional training a precondition to permanent 
appolotment to teaching posts. Positive recommendations were made 
in regard to the education of women; Muslims, backward people, 
training institutions for women teachers, a separate inspectorate for 
women's education eto. 


E. Very positive suggestions were made in regard to the nature 
and curricular organisation of secondary schools. It proposed two 
equivalent and parallel courses—'A’ course for academic studies and ‘R’ 
course for practically oriented studies. This would include ‘commerce’ 
courses also. Thus, there came forth a guggestion for termination of 
the 100 year long tradition of the monopoly of academic studies. 
Practical effects, however, were negligible. Yet, thie was the dawn of 
‘diversification’ in secondary education. The Commision could not 
fake stock of higher education. Yet, its suggestion about diversified 
secondary education made it suggest the introduction of diverge 
studies in Universities. 


F. Most important recommendations were made in respect of 
primary education. The commission redefined indigenous schools aa 
those established by Indians and conducted by them in Indian style. 
The popularity of these schools made them worthy of state benefaction. 
In return for state-sid, these schools should open their doore to all, 
irrespective cf caste or ereed. More aid and an Indian Inspectorate 
were prominent recommendations. Aid shonld be reciprocal to 
‘result’. 


. G. For the qualitative improvement of primary education the 
commission recommended a reorganised curriculum  ineluding 
Mathematics, Accountancy, Mensuration, Natural Science, Agrioulture, 
Handicraft, Physical Exercise eto. so that primary education might be 
life-oriented education through vernacular medium. Practical lessons 
should be imparted in agriculture and the eciences, There should be 
flexibility in the selection of text books, the achool time-table and 
standards. The schools should be adjusted with local life. More 
| fy -Normal Sohools should be provided. 
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H. Planning, management, maintenance and administration of 
primary schools should vest in Local Self Govt Bodies. Local fonds 
from cese should be earmarked for primary education slone and 2 
of total expenditure should come as subsidy from state exchequer. To 
gusrd against preferential treatment of urban areas, the Commission 
suggested separate funds for urban and rural areas. The entire cost 
of inspection and tescher-training should be borne by the state. 


The Commission had received many representabiona and 
memoranda demanding compulsory primary education, It stopped 
hort of that, but made far reaching recommendations about expansion. 
flexibility, diversity and linkage with life. The poliey of financial aid 
on the basis of examination results, as enunciated by the Commission. 
however, militated against all these positive recommendations. 


Evaluation and Effect 


Hunter Commission's recommendations included both positive and 
negative features. Recognition of the priority of Indian enterprise 
meant an attempt to narrow down state responsibility. Patronage to 
indigenous schoola remained a pious wish. The Local Bodies with 
responsibilities, but without sufficient resources, were destined to fail. 
The scope of vernacular education remained still limited. The 
principle of payment by result operated against the cause of mass 
education. 


But positive features were many. Diversified studies at university 
stage and parallel courses in secondary education were new concepts. 
Positive recommendations for the education of women, Muslims ete. 
were worthy. The principle of secular education was unequivocally 
restated. Improvements in primary education were concretely 
suggested. Local Control created the scopa of mass education. And 
recognition of the priority of Indian enterprise created the scope: of 
rapid expansion of education. 


Hunter Commission removed the last obstacles to the 
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Humanities. There was a rapid expantion of women's education too. 
The numbers of girls’ colleges, echools, primary schools and trainins 
institutions became 12, 422, 5305 and 45 respectively in 1991-02. The 
Aligarh Movement facilitated the expansion of Muslim sducation. 

At the secondary stage, the 'B' course was introduced in various 
provinces, but it attained only limited success. While ‘A’ course 
candidates in 1901-02 were 23000, ‘B course candidates were only 
2000. This failure had some objective causes. ‘Indian’ investments in 
industry and commerce bad still been negligible. Moreover the 'B' 
course was not a genuine course for industrial vocations. Even 
Indian opinion in those days had not been free from the illusion of 
academic studies and black-coated prafessions. ‘B` course education 
was sosroely considered as real “education”. That is why general 
education a5 secondary stage recorded rapid progress. In 1901-02, 
there were 5214 schools against 3916 in 1891. Indian enterprise led 
the field. Iu inact, the Miesionaries had to admit defeat. Thev 
continued to nurse the previously established institutione. But their 
attention was now turned mom to the tribal areas. The “Missionary 
problem was thus solved. 

Sufficient change ensued in the field of primary education. The 
Seif-Govt bodies formed in pursuance of Lord Ripon’s Locs] Self-Govt 

Act of 1882 were given responsibility of primary education. Their 

resources were earmarked and grant-in-said rules were changed. 

Improvementa were effected in achool buildings, curriculum and 

methods. Girle were admitted as also were some Harijane. Better 

. teachers were recraited. But the indigenous schools were not patro- 

f nised in practice. Moreover, the principle of payment by results 
affected the expansion of primary education. The teachers began to 
pay more attention to examinations and strict promotions. Waastage 
aod stagnation increased. 

Moreover, the Self-Government bodies had their inherent weakness. 
Lord Ripon bimself had declared that local self-Goyserment did not 
mean decentralisation of power. The powers and resources of these 
bodies were limited. The public representatives were inexperienced. 

' These institutions, born through ‘concessions’ could not attain genuine 
1 popularity. In many provinces, the powers delegated were very 
—s«dimited in span and depth and the State Grants were insufficient. 
PY Sometimes, the budget for primary education wae diverted to other 
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Despite these limitations, it must be admitted that although the 
Indian Education Commission could not initiate any new education 
policy, it removed the obstacles, untied many knots and created conditions 
for very rapid expansion of education by supplementing the Dsaspatch of 
1854. Some new light was thrown on some issues of public interest. 


And it will be no exaggeration to say that modern primary sducation 


owes a great debt to the commission led by W. W. Hunter. 
at the same time be admitted that the growth of national apirit 


generated a new consciousness which influenced the deliberations and 
suggestions of the Commission. 





Tt must 








CHAPTER V 
National Education Movement 


As seen earlier, there were two contradictory forces in the field of 
education tn the last part of the 19th Century. On the one hand, 
Western education spread rapidly, while on the other hand a dis- 
content against that education found rapid expression. This was 
enhanced by the growth of the national movement after 1885. The 
missionaries were defeated in the race although they established first 
grade colleges ab Indore, Sialkot, Kanpur, Rawalpindi ate. A net 

type of  ¿dealisis now replaced them. They 

m sa vig in constituted a band of idealist Indian sedueational 

| workers. B. G. Tilak'’s Fergusson College at Poona 

(1882), Dayanand Anglo- Vedio college of Arya Samaj at Lahore (1886), 

Annie Begant’s Central Hindu College at Benares (1898) wore a few of 

the new-type institutions with a new spirit. The founders were 
inspired by a patriotic urge. 

Apart from these famous institutions founded by famous men, 
there had been a general expansion of schools and colleges consequent 
upon the atmosphere of patriotism, acceptance of educational work as 
a national work and utilisation of more liberal grants-in-aid after 
Hunter Commission's work. There is no denying the fact that rapid 
expansion of mono-type education transformed the Universities into 
affiliating and certifying machines. One-way and exsamination- 
dominated education caused erosion of standards. Educated [ndiang 
bad so long beea almost assured of employment in clerical or 
administrative offices. But now the situation began to change. 

Colonial economy did not provide for multiple 
Vitel realisations Syenues. The employment market failed to keep 


_ pace with educational expansion (as the situation even to-day is). 


The problem of unemployment of the educated began to rear its head. 
Lord Lansdowne sounded a note of warning as early as 1989 that 
expansion of higher education at the then rate would precipitate a 
crisis of unemploment before long. The educated Indian gentry 
began to feel the pinch that the wrong lay in the system and pattern 
of education planted by a foreign ruler and unrelated to the real life 
of the nation and her aspirations. In this context developed the urge 


for a national pattern of education. 
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Revivalism & Extremism 

The consciousness had a gradual growth since the days of Hindu 
Mela or National Mela. The Arya Semaj (1875) propagated the ideal 
of life and culture as bad been rooted in Vedic civilisation. The 

Theosophical Society ( 1875 ) propagated the Indian 
—— idesi of life. Rajendralsl Mitter's Saragwat Samaj, 
New Thoughts . 3 

Keshbab Chandra Sen's Brahmo Vidyalaya, 
Dayanand Saraswati's Anglo-Vedic College, Sraddbanands’s Gurukul 
at Hardwar—propagated the ideal of ancient Indian education. From 
its inception in 1885 the National Congress demanded educational 
reformes. In response to the call of Vivekananda, the Ramkrishna 
Mission (1897) took up the cause of man-making education. And 
Rabindranath’s ‘‘Sikebar GHerfer’ condemned the lifeless system of 
Western education. The Dawn Society of Satish Mukherjee 
propagated the cause of education according to India’s genius. It 
was widely felt that a foreign system of education. unrelated with 
Inian traditions and life was inimical to India’s system of values. 
This education bad denationalised, detpiritualised and debumanised 
the educated Indians. It created a new class contradiction in society, | 
and suppressed national urge. Even from the official platform of the 
University, Sir Goorudas Banerjee declared that the official system of 
education did not satisfy India’s needs. 

Cultural Revivalism was associated with political extremism. It 
was natural for a country (with rich traditions ) amarting under 
foreign rule and with a bleak future, to look back and draw 
inspiration from past achievements for its endeavour to break 
through. This wag the essence of oultural revivaliem which was 
used by political extremism. 

i The Congress had since ite foundation been led by Moderates 
4 pursuing “prayer-petition please” policy, Before long it was realised 
hel i that prayer-politics muet end and æ policy of roase-agitationsl 
ae - movement adopted. This new thought in politics represented pees , 
by younger leaders from Bengal, Maharastra end Panjab cons 
ss known as extremiam. The challenge of extremism prepared the ç grou 
= Jora movement for educational reforms. h ‘ * 
Ae said earlier, the new trend — — was: anso ts 
; relate J trends in social and religious — — _ The “ideas ; å vie 
of * no le ade s of these ee ee ji à, heroi ore, be pronisy 
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Brahmo Samaj and Prarthana Samaj 

Rammoban Roy had establiehed his Brahmo Sabha in 1828. The 
Raja. howaver, had not completely withdrawn reliance upon the Vedas. 
Debendranath Tagore. who later joined and led the movement since 
1813, had algo openly declared the Vedas as a divine revelation. But 
the younger Brahmos like Akahoy Kumar Datta were critical of the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Vedas. This view was strengthened 
by Keshab Chandra Sen who conducted hectic propaganda campaigna 
in Madras and Bombay where also the Brahmo movements spread. 
The conflict of ideas led to the division of the Brahmo Samaj into 
conservative and liberal factions, the former leading the “Adi Brahmo 
Samaj" and the latter “The Brahmo Samaj of India". 

Although Keshab Sen fostered the cause of education, he was goon 
proved a conservative within his own group. He held moderate views 
on female education and female emancipation. In hia opinion, higher 
university education would not be suitable for women, and free 
mingling of men and women, or the total abolition of the Purdah was 
frought with grave danger to society. The younger rebels, therefore. 
formed the “Sadharan Brahmo Samaj" in 1878. They advanced a 
radical programme of gocial reforms including removal of Purdah, 
widow remarriage, and provision of higher education. The cause of 
education, thus, received a now spurt which influenced the Hindu 
Society also. 

“The Prarthana Samaj" which had deep roots in Maharastra owed 
a heavy debt bo Justice Mahadev Govinda Ranade. Instead of religious 
reforms, the chief attention of this organisation was devoted to social 
reforms viz remarrisge of widows, improvement of the lot of women 
and depressed classes. It established asylums, orphanages, and above 
ali the Deccan Education Society (1884). Education in South India 
received a spurt in consequence of the activities of this samaj. The 
society started with the idea that the education of the young should 
be remodelled so as to fit them for the service of the country which 
the existing system of education had failed to perform. The members 
of the society undertook to serve for at least twenty years on a 
nominal galary (Re. 75/-to start with). That is why it was possible 
to start the famous Fergusson college in Poona and Willingdon college 
at Sangli, with a number of feeder schools. Gopal Krishna Gokhale 


was a life-member of the society. 


The Hindu revival movemeat owed largely to the Theosophical 
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society which worked extensively in South India. It's most out 
spoken lesder was Mrs. Annie Lesant. 


Arya Samaj and Ramkrishna Mission 


The Brahmo Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj were largely inspired 
hy Western ideas, particularly the ides of Nationalism. Two other 
reforming movements received their inspiration from Indie’s past and 
derived their basic principles from ber ancient scripturas. 

The Arya Samaj was founded by Dayanand Saraswati (1824-1833) 
who hailed from Kathiawar, ond was a good Sanskrit scholar without 
English education. He even disregarded the Puranas and adopted the 
motto—“Go back to the Vedas". He wanted to shape society and 
education on the model of the Vedas. He was a monobheist, sagainet 
casteism, child-marriage, pohibition of aes-voysage. He encouraged 
widow-remarriage and education of women. He, however, lacked a 
critical attitude to the extent that he claimed that any scientie 
principle or thought considered to be of modern origin might be 
proved to have been set forth in the Vedas. On the whole, however, 
his “Commentaries on the Vedas” and “Satyartha Prakas” caused a 
tremendous impact upon the people. Moreover, Dayananda preached 
directly to the magses in « language understandable to them, and did 
not confine his teachings to an intellectual elite. He could, thus, 
eweep the masses in the Panjab and United Province. 

Dayananda’s work was continued after his death by his followers 
like Lala Hansraj, Pandit Guru Dutt, Lala Lapai Rai, and Swame 
Sraddhananda. The Arys Samaj movement could not escape the 
influenees of modern ideas and western sciences. A section recognised 
the value of English eduoation of a more liberal nature. It's ebief 
exponent was Lala Hansraj and ite most important symbol the 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Collega at Lahore. Another faction led by 
Swami Sraddhanand continued to seek the revival of Vedic ideal in 
modern life. Their creation was the fsmous Gurukul of Hardwar, 
founded in 1902. 

The Ramkrishna Mission also stood for religious and social reforms 
and received its inspiration from the ancient culture of India. Ite 
greatest strength was its belief in the truth of all religions. Hence 
it aimed at the development of the highest spirituality inherent in 
man. Without exhibiting any aggressive proselytizing zeal, the mission 
remained a monastic order disseminating reforming ideas and pursuing 
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a programme of social service and philanthropic work. It opened 
many schools to uplift the manhood of India, spurred by the inapira- 
tion of Swami Vivekananda. 


Vivekananda and Bankim Chandra 


It is a famous observation of Swami Vivekananda that, “Education 
is the manifestation of perfection slready in man. Like fire in a piece 
of fiint. knowledge exists in the mind. Suggestion is the friction 
which brings it out.” In his educational ideas, the first concern was 
the body. He wanted the exercise of mind to establish control over- 
the genses and to instil ethical values. The need was concentration, 
which again required Brahmacharya and chastity. By Brahmacharys 
one could acquire unfailing memory- 

The Swamiji stood for (i) formation of habits, (ii) will force as the 
key to character, (ii) "Sraddha”, (iv) self reliance. (He said, “He is an 
atheist who does not believe in himself"), (w) Healthy influence of 
nature. (vi) healthy influence of the teacher in a residentis! Asramik 
school, (vii) collective life of students, (viii) social service. 

Hie religion was religion of humanism, optimism and peace. He, 
therefore, did not etand fer a conservative doctrinaire edusation. 
Education of the masses was what he preached. He observed, “our 
great national sin is the neglect of the masses and that is the cause of 
our downfall. No amount of politica would be of any avail untill the 
masecs of India are once more Well educated, well fed, and well cared 
for.” He stood for mass education through the mother tongue with 
history, gsograpby, literature, science, general knowledge as curriculer 
subjects. He faveured the utilisation of the mass media of culture. 
He decried the degradation of women eaused by priestly dictum against 
women's right to recite the Vedas. Hence he fayoured women's 
monasteries with girle' schools and advocated a carriculam consisting 
of language end literature, grammar, a bit of Engliah together with 
cooking, needle work, mother orafi etc. 

Vivekananda had also an oye turned to thefuture. Hence he 
could say, “we need technical education and all else which may develop 
industries, so that men, instead of seeking for service, may carn 
enough to provide for themselves snd save something against « rainy 
day.” Technical education should be combined with academic studies, 
including the elassice, At the same time he wanted art to be combined 


` with utility. 
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Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay, the Rishi of Bandemataran, also 
aang the praise of manhood. In bia opinion, manhood is determined 
by adjusted development of instincts. Happiness of man lies in man- 
hood. This happiness comes through Dharma. Education is a part 
of Dharma. Human powers are divided into(1) Physical and (2) 
Mental aspects of life. Falfilment of both ia a guarantee to manhood. 
In the collegiate education of the day no attention wae paid to the 
body, which caused the failure of the mind. Jnan, Karma and 
Emotional feeling sre the three aspects of development. Tho 


education of the day placed emphasis only on the first. The need was 
aqual emphasis on all of them. 


Satish Chandra : The Dawn : The Dawn Sosicty 


The simultaneous development of propaganda and conastruotive 
work came from Satish Chandra Mukherjee. He upheld the ideale of 
esculari6m, atheism, social service and the religion of humanity. 
Satis Chandra and Ashutosh Matkherjee had been claas mates in 
South Suburban School when Shivnath Sastri was the Headmaster. 
He was also a class-mate of Vivekananda for a whils in Presidency 
College. Satis Mukherjee and Ashutosh Makhearjes joined a atudenta 
demonstration in protest agsinat the arrest of Surendranath Banerjoe 
in 1883. 

In 1895. Satish Chandra established the Bhagawat Chatuspatht 
with Durga Charan Sankhya Vedantatirtha as Headmaster. The 
causes behind this initiative had been (i) a sense of inadequacy of the 
aystem of university education. (ii) failure of that system to satiafy 
the legitimate aspirations of the nation, (iii) ite failare to equip the 
students with industrial and techoioal training. 

The traditional Tol was the modal for the Bhagawat Chatuapathi. 
But its objective was not only epititual knowledge but also study of 
western sciences, philosophy and industrial arts, The plan was to 
develop ib sa s free Hindu Pablic Religious Institution, open to | Il 
outsiders, to offer facitities to study Hindu philosophy and Sasbrag in | 
original. It was to be residential with two classes (i) for proapacsive — 

ch ze : es for laymen interested in spiritual culture. The subjects 

dy were ) Sankhys. —— Brahma Satra, Nyaya, — 7a 
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Motilal Ganguly, Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Among the residential 
students were Haran Chakladar and Akahoy Kumar Sastri, 

The Dawn (founded in 1867) was originally started as organ of the 
ehatuepathi, although in the course of its life it became the organ of 
the Dawn Society and lastly of the Swadeshi Movement. It was 
sought to be madea vehicle of higher western snd eastern culture. 
It pnblished higher religious or philosophical writings as well as 
arbicles on ecience, history, economics, sociology. The list of 
contributore included Mahendralal Serkar, Jadunath Sarkar 
Brojendranath Seal, Hirendranath Datta, Bepin Chandra Paul, Radha 
Kumud Mukherjee, Sister Nivodita and Mrs. Annie Besant who wrote 
partioularly on educational problema. 

In 1902, the paper was made an organ of the “Dawn Society 
Education Movement.” Tt'a motto was “To love the country we muat 
know the country.” It, therefore, published various types of articles 
on history, geography, demography, regional specialities of Todia and 
Bengal ste. The ‘students’ section’, among the contributors to which 
were Rajendra Prosad and Surendranath Das Gupts, inspired 
sociological end esonomic studies. 

From 1907 the Dawn heoame an organ of Indian Nationalism. It 
reflected the oultura!l and eecnomic aspects of nationalism ss also 
Nations! Education. It vigorously promoted researches in ancient 
Tadian history and onlture, arta, architecture, maritima enterprise ete, 

The “Dawn Society” waa formed as an achion-wing of the Dawn. 
After Lord Curzon'a convocation address of 1902, Satish Chandra’s 
article “An examination into the praesent syatem of University 
Education in India and a scheme of Reforms” created a stir. After the 
formetion of the University Commission (1902), other articles on 
education were written by Rabindranath Tacore, Brojendranath Seal, 
Surendranath Banerjes, Ramenania Chatterjee, Ramendrasundar 
Trivedi, Jagadish Chandra Bose, Heramba Chandra Maibtra eto, 

The aima and objectives of the Dawn Seosiety were (i) impartation 


of religioua and moral inatracbion to college students, (ii) Supplementa- 


tion of even the ordinary academic education givenin colleges. T 
held Jdiseussion olassess, conversation classas, social meetings, reading 
of solect books, interviews of younger members with older membera. 


The society also invited erudite personalities viz. Rebidranath, 


Dinesh Chandra Sen. Brahmabandhab Upadhyay. N ivedita abo. to 
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The character of the Dawn Society was also interesting. It wae 
(i) = produet of private initiative unconnected with the Calentts 
University or the Govt's department of education, (ii) wholly a 
students organisation led by students who had a brilliant academic 
osreer and realised the inadequacy of the official pattern of education, 
(iii) non political institution of culture and nationalism, and it hed 
(iv) a voluntary and grataitons character. It's patroms and donors 
included Rashbehari Ghosh, Gurudas Banerji, Chandramadhay Ghosh, 
Ashutosh Mukherjee, Manindra Chandra Nandi, Brojendra Kishore 
Roy Choudhury, Sister Nivedita, Jagadish Chandra Bose, Prafulla 
Chandra Roy, Hirendra Nath Datta, Rabindranath Tsgore, Nilratan 
Sarkar. 

The Society conducted classes ina general section and aleo in an 
Tadustrial section to provide vocational training. Exhibition of ite 
industrial products drew public attention. By 1905-06, the society 
organised elementary lessons in modern industry, technology, invest- 
ments, banking, insurance, oo-operative, mansgements of mills and 
factories, The members expected that the Calcutta University could 
be turned into a national untlversity. But they bad, under pressure 
of circumstances, to unitiste the National Educatian Movement in 
which Satish Chandra Mukherjee was a leading spirit. 


Mra. Annie Besant 


Mrs. Annie Besant,a leading light of the Theosophical Society 
joined the said society in 1889 end settled in India in 1893. Apart 
from social service and reforms, she also played a vital part in the 
political movement of the period. During the Fires World War, she 
(sogether with Tilak and others) organised the Home Rule Movement 
and wee elected to the Presidentehbip of the Mational Congress. Her 
special field of work, however, was education. Mra, Besant held that 
the probleme of India could be solved by ths revival and re-introdu- 
ction of her ancient ideals and institutione. In her autobiography she 
writes, “The Indian work is, first of all, the revival, strengthening 
and uplifting of the ancient religione. This will bring with it a new 
self respect, a pride in the past, s belief in the future, and, as an 
inevitable result, a great wave of patriotic life, the beginning of the 
rebuilding of a nation.” 

Besant was a contributor to the Dawn and often wrote on educa- 
tional problems, She, in co-operation with Pandit Madan Mohan 
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Malavya started the Central Hindu School in Benares as chief means 
of achieving her objective. She lavished her resources and energy on 
this inetitution, which gradually developed into a college and ulti- 
mately into the Hindu University in 1915. During 1905-07. she 
carried on an extensive propaganda campsign against the repressive 
meseures of the govt, causing immense suffering of the students. Even 
in 1908, in her public speeches she outlimed her ides of a National 
University. By that time, views within the camp of National Education 
Movement were sharply divided. In her own way, Mre. Basent 
wanted to see her college develop into a National University while the 
other leaders of the new movement were not ready to sacrifice the 
cause of the Nationsl College in Calcutta. Whatever the ultimate 
differences, there is no denying that Mrs. Besant’s fight for the 
revival of ancient educational values was a great source of and inpire- 
tion to the National Education Movement. 


Sir Gurudas Banerjee 


Protest against the official system of education came not only from 
revivalists and agitators, but also from persons who were closely 
linked with the official syatem. Sir Goornudas Banerjee, who was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor, the firat Indian Vice-Obancellor of Calcutta 
University in 1890, was one such person. He was associated with 
Bangiysa Sahitya Parished (1894) and wasa member of the 5 man 
subcommittee to devise the inclusion of Bengali language and litera- 
ture in the Calcutta University syllabus. 

Sir Goerudas did not keep himself engaged in theorising and 
philosophising only. He discussed problems to the extent of diseuss- 
ing pedagogy. Asa member of the Universities Commission of 1903, 
he recorded a note of dissent to some aspects of the report of the 
said commission. In “A Few Thoughts on Education” (1904) he 
delineated his ideas on the stagee of development, educational system, 
vocational education, technological education and nations! edueation. 
In “Sikeha" (1907), complete in six chapters, he disoussed the sima 
of education, the edueand, the teacher, the curriculum, the methods 
of teaching. His ideale were further elaborated in **Jnan-o-Karma’ 
(1910). In “The Educational Problems of India" (1914) Sir Goorudas 
explained his ideas of educational reforma. 

The diagnosia of India's educational ailments as made by Bir 
Goorudas Banerjee fromthe official position of Vice Chancellor and 
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openly ventilated from the afficisl pulpit during convocations wag 
educative enough. In his convooation address of 1890 he made 
particular reference to ‘the need for ethics in academic and social life. 
In the next convocation address he said explicitly that the mother 
tongue should be the medium of instruction and the University must 
encourage women's eduestion. He also eaid. “I fully see the impor- 
tance and necessity of technical education. In the days of keen 
competition and hard struggle for existence, unless we can utilise acd 
improve the produote of nature, and unless our artisans are trained 
in the application of science to art, we can never bope for the material 
prosperity of the country.” 

In his convocation sddress of 1892, Sir Goorudae touched upon 
many vital points of education, Firstly. be placed emphasis upon 
physical education. “Any attempt bo improve the mind without invigo- 
rating the vital energy would be like an attempt to increase the effici- 
ency by mere internal adjustment, without supplying adequate motive 
power.” said he. On the system of examination he said, “Examinations 
like re, ia n good servant, but «a bad mester.. it should serve asa 
test for diligent and thoughtful study, inetead of making study serve 
ite peculiar requirements.” About the medium of instruction he said, 
“One great reason why our university education feila to awaken 
much original thinking, ie because it is imparted through the medium 
of a diffienlt foreign language...the costly foreige drapery in which our 
students have to clothe their thoughts, taxes their limited mental 
resources to an exten) which does not leave enough for the proper 
feeding and fostering of thought.” Again he ssid, “The majority of 
students are so completely ground down by the weight of the burden 
imposed upon them, that they find so opportunity of — their 
own powers, and they feel little pleasure io their study.” 

- Sir Goorndes Banerjee, thus, unequivocally criticised many of the 
glaring defecta of the then existing system of education. It helped 
the cause of an educational reform movement which was to start very 

goon. And when the movement started, he became closely related 
with the National Council of Education. He, however, * a ar eser- 
ioni about the — biss and — of * — si 
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Sri Aurovinda Ghosh 


Although Aurovinda Ghosh became “Sri Aurovindo” st a later 
time and although he resigned from the service of the Baroda State 
and accepted Principalehip of the National College in 1906, he had 
been developing hie educationsl thoughts from before that time 
and had been conversant with the goings on in Caloutts, particularly 
the activities of Satish Mukerjee and the Dawn. His early educa 
tional thoughts, however, developed in s period covering a few years 
befors 1905 and the years of the National Education movement and 
thereafter. 


The aim of education according to Aurovinda Ghosh is to prepare 
man for a Divine Life. He says, “Man, the individual. ie a conecious 
manifestation in Nature of the, Univeresl self and spirit." Man, in 
his opinion, cultivated in him a mental, sn intellectual, an ethical 
dynemic and practical, an sesthetic and hedonistic, a vital and 
physiosl being...and at the summit of bis ascent he rises fo some- 
thing greater than them all, into a epiritusl being. Our cultural 
conception of humanity must be in accordance with our nation’s 
ancient vision of the universal manifestation in the human race. In 
his opinion, therefore, true education will be only that which will 
be an instrument for the real working of the spirit in the mind and 
body of the individual and the pation. 


The sim of education, according to Sri Aurovinds, is to help the 
fruition of the humana spirit and therefore to atrengthen those powera 
which would help spirituse!l progress. He says, ".. nothing can be 
taught. The teacher is not sn instructor or task master, he is a 
helper and a guide... He does not impart knowledge to him (pupil), he 
showe him how tbo acquire knowledge for himself.” His second 
principle is that the mind has fo be consulted in its own growth 
without any predetermination. He esys, “Everyone has in him 
something divine,...the task is to find it, develop and use it. The chief 
aim of education should be to help the growing soul to draw out that 
in itself whioh ie best and make it perfect for a noble use.” Eleewhere 
he gays that the body itself must reach perfection through the 
formation of healthy habits. He wanted a well formed and graceful 
ai body attainable through free exercise and games which would also 
help impart « spirit of cooperation and sportemanship and guard 
‘against undesirable emotions and sexual perversions. He also placed 
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emphasis upon character-formation snd development of aesthetic taste. 
This ie best possible in a healthy emvironment. 

In “A system of National Education” Sri Aurovinda says, “You 
can impose a certain discipline on children, dresa them into a cerbain 
mould, lash them into a desired path, but unless you oan get their 
hearts and natures on your side, the conformity...becomes a cowardly 
compliance.” Inthe matter of moral education he suggests personal 
example, books with lofty examples, great thoughts of great souls, 
records of history and biography. He says, “The real virtue of the 
dynamic and vital being, the Life Purusha, can only come by his 
fiading a higher law and spirib for his activity within himself.” 

Sri Aurovinda particularly emphasised the education of the mind 
which would benefit both the individual and the society. Cultural 
gain would be the best individual gain, and co-operation with others 
and earning a living would be the beset social gain. He condemned 
unagsimilated memorigation and upheld proper acquisition of stored 
human knowledge, discovery of new knowledge, application of 
knowledge. The process should be acquisition, formation of concepta, 
systematieation of old and new knowledge and application of it 
through the operation of intelligence. 

All the aspects of Sri Aurovinda’s educational thought had not 
developed before the beginning of the national education movement. 
But the growing process of his thought helped the said movement 
with which he subsequently became vitally related as the first 
Principal of the National College. 


Rabindranath Tagore 


The man, who simultaneously with Satish Chandra Mukherjee, 
contributed effectively towards the growth of ideas and also partici- 
pated in the mationsi education movement was Rabindranath Tagore. 
His addresess at different mectings of students and adults made his 
views clear, “Sikshar Her-Fer” was published in the Sadhana’ in 1892. 
Herein he pointed out the dichotomy between life and education caused 
by Eaoglish education. Instead of creative and progressive adjustment 
with life, the then education imparted only bookish knowledge, and 
that tooina foreign language. They fail to assimilate the truth and 
the beauty. The real ‘meaning’ remains hidden and unrealised. There 
is starvation of body and mind. It csuses the loss of the power of i 
thinking, imagination and discovery. These were the baneful effects 
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ofthe bondage of foreign education through a foreign language. The 
result ie complete lack of connection between life and education. 

If a satisfactory shape of the mind may be processed from boyhood 
and if sufficient value is attached to thinking and imagimation (instead 
of dependence upon rote ard formal examination) and if the learning 
matter be presented in proper sequence with chronological growth of 
the learner, the child may sail happily to boyhood and thence to 
adolescence and ultimately to adulthood. Only this may straighten 
the spine which is otherwise bent under heavy pressure of inert load. 

Language and concept must develop together. But in a system of 
education through s foreign language, the growth and expression of 
concept is obstructed by the labour spent in learning the languages. 
And when the language is learnt, the mind fails to offer the concepts 
for expression. This happens due to dichotomy between life and 
language. 

In an address to the students in 1905, Rabindranath said that a 
total education was possible by e combination of modern western 
knowledge and the freedom of pupile in the national context. 
Unfortunately. in the then system of education, the native land 
remained totally unknown to them. Instead of bookish patriotism, 
the students should learn to love their country by being acquainted 
with her, through their acquaintance with the country's language, 
literature, history and sociology. What the students read, must be 
expsrienced in life. Hence they should apply themeelives to a limited 
known ephere of experienced environment. 

And lastly Tagore advised the students to prepare themselves for 
servicos to the nation. They must kold high an ideal of life attainable 
not by self gratification bub by eelf-sacrifice and service. Patriotism, 
in his opinion did not mean agitatien and oratory. It meant knowing 
and loving the country and serving the fellow countrymen. He. 
therefore, desired the students to order their life as the students ir 
ancient India had done in the Tspovanas under the guiding spirit of 
the Rishia of old. With thie objective he established the Brahms- 
cheryatram at Santiniketan. 

These views of Rabindranth, as also the views of other thinkers 
of the time irrigated the field for a movement of educational reforme. 
‘When the ‘mind’ of the people was thus gradually prepared, the 
question of the partition of Bengal and its aftermath supplied the 


flint for ignition. 
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Other factors were not wanting. British administration had made 
some industrisl development to intensify their colonial exploitation. 
No scope was allowed to productive investment being made by Indians. 
As against this, the urge for national industries found roots in Indian 
minds and a concomitant urge for technical, vocations! and ecientific 
education began to grow. Forces thus developed from the social 
political, ecomomic and cultural aspects of Indian life to demand a 
thorough and meaningful reform of education. It was at this juncture 
that Lord Curzon came to India as Governor General. 


Lord Curzon’s Educational Policy 


Lord Curzon was, no doubt, one of the ablest Viceroys endowed 
with many qualities. Yet họ was an arrogant Imperialist without 
eny soft corners for Indian sentiments that bad been proceeding 
towards an explosion. A clash between imperialist arrogance ana 
ravivalist extremism of Indians was inevitable. The field of education 
was nob spared, more so because it was most sensitive. 

Carzon started with an educational conference at Simla (1901) 
where cou-official Indian opinion went unrepresented. The conference 
opined that there had been an unbalanced development of education in 
a top-heavy pattern. 80% villages were without sohool. $ of boys bad 

no provisions made for them, and only 25% of girls 
<n had been provided for, while secondary and higher 

education hed advanced far. Salaried employment 
hea been the aim of educstion. This had caused an cveremphasie 
upon examinstion, which again wass intrinsically defective. University 
Senates composed of varied elementa, and ad-hoc nature of Syndicatea 
made university administration only farcical. The colleges had tar- 
ned into cosching institutions prepsring candidates for examinatione. 
Teachicg and Research at the highest levela bsd been leckiog. Tie 


digeontent and indiscipline of the younger generation turned the | 
seboole and colleges into a good breeding ground for politiosl | 


extremism. 


On the basis of these preliminary findings, Curzon appointed the 


first “Universities Commission” in 1902. (with the inclusion of some 
Indian members). The Commission spoke against 





Universities ho establishment of new universities snd —— 
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members and a statutory Syndicate would aot as the executive organ 
of tho University. For academic affairs the Commission suggeeted 
Boarda of Studies wibh teacher's representation and acceptance 
of teaching duty by the University itself, especially at the poest- 
graduate level. 

In regard to Undergraduate Colleges, the Commission recommended 
an improvement of standards by regidity of affiliation and recognition. 
The colleges were required to abide by stringent terms in respect of 
buildings and equipment, library, laboratory and teaching staff as well 
as hostels and students welfare services. Curricula and standardse of 
teaching (particularly English) were to be improved and examinations 
reformed. A stiff Entrance Examination would make it impossible 
for anyone other than the meritorious to geb admitted to higher 
studies. In short, the Commission's recommendations amounted to a 
Suggestion that second grade colleges should wither away. No candidate 
should be allowed to appear at a university examination without being 
gent up by a recognised college. Thie would militate against the 
unhealthy race to establish sub-standard private colleges. The 
affiliated and good colleges should provide also for the meritorious 
poor and they would be amply rewerded with grants. A high standard, 
thus attained, would help the university become a centre of learning 
and research conducted by efficient teachers. 

In pursuance of these recommendations, the Universities Act was 
passed in 1904, The territorial jurisdictions were 
redelimitated, and University administration was 
reformed. Financial assiatance to Universities was 
squarely promised. 

Curzon'’s intervention did not spre other fields viz-medical and 
engineering or agricultural studies. The Pusa Agricultural Institute 
was founded. Attention was given to forestry and veterinary sciences, 
arts & orafts, vocational and commercial studies, apprenticeship 
syatem, scholarship for higher studies, preservation of ancient monu- 
ments etc. Subetantial grants were made for women's education. In 
short, Lord Curzon adopted a policy of making liberal grants in return 
for Govt. control. Separate grants were made for separate types of 
education. With the object of centralising Goyt control, the office of 
Director General of Education waa instituted. This initiative led 
subsequently to the seceptance of an ‘Education Member" on the 
Governor General's Council. It cannot, thus, be denied that Lord 


policy in higher 
education 
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Curzons educational policy had many positive features as we may now 
evaluate rationally. But this policy of ‘quality by control’ could not be 
accepted by nationalist India which had begun to think of more 
extensive education and meaningful education. A clash was inevitable. 


Secondary and Primary Education 


The inevitable corollary of the policy in higher education was 
Curzon's intervention in Secondary education, because the secondary 
schools were feedera of the Universities. It cannot but he admitted 
that the rspid expansion of secondary education after 1882 had 
considerably undermined the nature and standard of secondary 
education. Curzon adopted some positive measures enunciated in 
the form of a Govt, Resolution in 1904. 

Study of the vernacular throughsut the secondary course, 
application of the Direct Method in the teaching of Koglish, Science 
courses, improved teacher preparation ah University level, diversified 
curriculum with more emphasis upoo the ‘B` course ab school leaving 
stage wore some of the positive aspseta of COurz dn -policy. 

But here too, a policy to weed out the sub-standard schools by 
abricter rules of administration and recognition was adopted. A strict 
control of the Uaiversity upon secondary education was proposed. 
And above all, the practice of Govt. recognition of aehools in addition 
to university affiliation was insisted upon. Right to send up candi- 
dates was given only to affiliated schools, and right to enjoy govt. 
grants was reserved for the recognised schools only. Recognition 
was subjected to strict inspection and severe rules. Thus the policy 
of qualitative improvement by quantitative control of Secondary 
education was the essence Curzonian policy. 

Policy in primary education, however, had an element of departure. 
Primary education bad not expanded to the desired degree after 1882. 
Curzon declared that expansion of primary education was a major 
responsibility of the State aod primary education had a major claim 
to Provincial and Dietrich Board budgets for education. Together 
with thie announcement he adopted a policy to improve the curri- 
culum, introducing physical education and nature study, $ ink og 
primary education with village life and two-year teacher-tr inin 8 
ey agricultural training) ete. | 
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local bodies, the Govt began to bear as much as 50%. The policy of 
‘payment by reault wae abandoned. Thus, in the field of primary 
education, Lord Curzon combined quantitative expansion with qualita- 
tive improvement. The freedom of local bodies was to some extent 
compromised (on the plea of inefficiency) and administration of 
primary education was bureaucratised, Yet, the increase in Govt 
attention was reflected in the increase in the number of primary 
schools which rose from 93604 in 1901 to 1182962 in 1911-19. 


Evaluation of Curzon Policy 


Lord Curzon had nob basically changed the nature or objeatives of 
education, nor did he overhaul the structure or system of education. 
His efforts were limited to quslitative improvement through 
administrative control. Bat, his attempt at improvement of curricula, 
recoguition of tha, veroaculara, introduction of the solences ete. 
sowed the sesde of subsequent developments. Improvement of 
university administration, and attention to agrioultural, technological, 
médical and commercial courses was pregnant with future possibilities. 
The acceptance of teaching reapousibility directly by the university 
laid the real foundation of higher education. In fact, Govt. attention 
to all aspects and atages of education was a productive contribution of 
Lord Carzon. A rational and judicioua analysis of Curzon's policy 
justifios praise. Had the Curzonian policy been thoroughly 
implemented since then, many of our present educational problems 
might not have been born with their present intensity and extensity. 
Today we propose many things which Curzon had proposed seventy 
five years ago. 

But, the present standards cannot be applied to an assessment of the 
past. The past must be assessed in the historical perspective. That 
perspective leads ue to conclude that Curzon’s policy out acroos the 
nation’s aspirations. Curzon had bypassed not only the Indian 
sentimente, bub also the opinion of the educated leadership which was 
considered a ‘microscopie minority. Curzon wanted to centralise 
educational administration and to combine Govt. aida with Govt. 
control. Improvement of university administration was mixed up 
with Governmentslisation. Sadler Commission itself bad to remark 
a decade later that Calcutta University wae the moet Governments- 
lisad one, Total Govt responsibility in education was not admitted. 
= The policy of control simply obstructed non-official enterprise to 
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spread education. This amounted to equeezing and limiting higher 
education. This could not be admitted by nationalist India. Curzon's 
logic was that the “expansionist policy’ of 1881 had outlived itself. 
Haphazard expansion nob only undermined the standards, but made 
education politically motivated. Hence Govi must not wibbdraw 
from the field of education. (This was a reversal of the previous 
policy of gradual withdrawal). Rather, a more extensive Govt effort 
and intensive control should be combined. 

Sucha policy could not be admissible to India which was seething 
with discontont and enthused with revivalism. Indian attention had 
been drawn bo Indology. study of the vernacaulars, nationalistic bistory 
and geography, mass education and Indianisation of educational 
administration. Expansion of education was more desired. In short, 
discontent against British Rule became correlated with discontent 
against the British-given system of education. OCurzon’s arrogant, 
egotist and unsympathetic methods had injured the nations feeling. 
He had nob gives any recognition to enlighlened Indian opinion in the 
Simla Conference of 1901. He had slighted the educated gentry in 
his Calcutta University Convocation Address in 1905. He adopted a 
bureaucratic method of reform. Such things at atime when political 
extremism wae a growing feature in the national movement were sure 
bo lead to a clash. Partition of Bengal during Curzon-adminigtration 
crowned everything. The partition question supplied the fuse to the 
explosive situation. Anti-Partition Movement produced its corollary 
in the National Education Movement. 


National Education Movement 


We have already discussed how discontent against the established 
system of education had been developing since the lash years of the 
19th Century. Some reformation efforts had started. Rabindrenath’s 
‘Brahmacharya Asram'’ at Bolepur (1901) was an attempt to revive 
| the ancient Indian tradition in education. Dawn 
Society of Satish Chandra Mukherjee conducted a 
campaign through its organ “The Dawn.” Bhagawat Ohatuspathi was 


Previous efforts 
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as will be evident from the addresses of Sir Gurudas Banerjee as 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University. But it was still a reform 
movement with the object of remedying the imbalances and defects of the 
official system of education. The idea of a parallel system of education 
beyond official control had not been shaped. 

But things ohanged speedily. The Boer war. Japanese victory 
inthe Russo-Japanese war and the subsequent Russian Revolution 
of 1905, nationaliat movement in Persia, the Young Turk movement 
in Turkey had tent a thrill to the Indian mind. Extremism was 

rapidly advancing in Indian politics. Only a spark 
anti-partition and 
Baa TS ata wae necessary to starb a conflagration. Lord 
a EREN Carzon's “partition-polioy” supplied the spark. The 

national movement could not sdmit that ‘partition’ 
wae simply an administrative measure. It was characterised as a 
device to cripple the national movement by territorial dismemberment 
and communal disharmony. The nation's reply was Boycott and 
Swadeshbi. 

The call of Triple Boycott meant boycott of Law Courts, Foreign 
Goods and Foreign Education. Students responded by leaving schools 
and colleges en masse. The Govt replied with repression. It was 
notified that servere penal measures would be taken against the ‘rebels’. 
It started from Rangpur, spread to other dietricts, and stirred up 

Calcutta. The Carlyle Circular was one of a few 


— — such notifications. Thenation took up the cause of 


the “rebel-childrean.”’ An alternative arrangement had to be made in 
defiance of the Govt policy. so that the students’ morale might be 
kept up, an alternative path might be shown to the nation and the 
Govt.'s policy might be defeated. The Boycott Circular was issued in 
the nama of the anti-parbition movement, The National Council of 
Education was formed in November. 1905 to plan “National” educa- 
tion. The associated ‘Ways and Means Committee’ would implement 
the plan. The “Society for the Promotion of National Education in 
Bengal" was formed under the leadership of Sir Gurudas. Princely 
donations came forth from Rajas Subodh COhandra Mullick and 
Sashikanta Acharya Choudbury (of Mymensingh). 

National institutions were established under the auspices of the 
National Council. Aurovindo Ghosh ( subsequently Sree Aurovindo ) 
became Principal of the National College. The progressive leadership 


of Lala Lajpat Rai, Bal Gangadbar Tilak and Bepin Chandra Pal 





reply was repression. 


movements, e.g, (i) Swadeshi Industry and (ii) National Education, 


the ensuing M.A. examinations of Calcutta University, much be! 
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(known as leadership of Lal-Bal-Pal) threw its strength into a 
campaign for boycott and Swadeshi. Looal leaders like Aswini Kumar 
Datta of Barisal gave yeoman's service. Even moderates like Gokhale 
and Naoroji hed to endorse the movement. The Calcutta Session of 
the Natiobal Congress in 1{06 declared that the time had come for 
the nation to organise national education, in the national method 
under national control. 


Sequence of incidents 


In 1904, Curzon announced the plan of Bengal Partition to be 
effective from 16th Oct, 1905. The nationalists characterised ib as a 
device to weaken the integrity of Bengal and encouragement to 
communalism, 

Tth Aug, 1905, Town Hall meeting in Calcutta under the chairman- 
ship of Manindra Chandra Nandi resolved to adopt Triple Boycott 
(boycott of Courte, Schools and British goode) if the partition decision 
were not withdrawn, 

On 16th Oct, 1905, the day scheduled for the partition, the people 
observed “fasting and rakhi ceremony’, and a meebing wes held in the 
afternoon with Anandamohan Bose in the chair. In the presidential 
address at the annual congress session of that year Gopalkrishna 
Gokhale expressed eupport for the anti-partition movement. The 
movemenb was transformed into a militant mass movement not by the 
Official congress, but by the young leaders of extremism» Inatead of 
the older leaders like Surendranatb, Gokhale. ete., the younger ones 
like Bepin Chandra Psl, Aurovindo Ghosh, Aswini Datta stood at the 
fore front. They were strengthened by the younger leaders of other 
provinces like Balgangadhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Raiete. The Goyt'a 










The boycott policy found shape in two distinotively construstive 





Post graduate students and P.R.S. scholars met at Field and 
Academy Olub (under the leadership of Radhakumud Mukherjee, 
Rabindra narayan Ghosh, Benoy Sarkar eto.) and resolved to y boycot E d 
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On the basis of this circular, the Dietriet Magistrates threatened the 
headmasters that dire coneequerces would follow if they failed to hold 
their pupils, if neceseary by eerving as “special constables”. This 
came to be characterised as the Anti.Swadeshi Circular. A similar 
circular wae sent by the D.P.I. Mr. Alexander Pedlar to the principals 
of colleges. 


Resentment was expreseed against theses measures in meetings 
presided over by Abdul Rosul and Rabindranath Tagore. It was then 
that the early thoughts were expressed about a National University, 
Action followed in quick succession. An anti-circular committee was 
formed. The firat national school was established at Rangpur on 8th 
November. The Headmaster of Madaripur High Sehool refused to 
cane the boys even in violation of a cireular of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 
the Governor of the new province of East Bengal. At a meeting in 
Caloutta on Sth Noy. Subodh Chandra Batu Mallick announced a 
donation ofa lakh of rupees for a national university, In snother 
meeting on the next day Brojendra Kishore Rai Chaudhury annouced 
a donation of 5 lakh rupees. Ashutosh Choudhury, Sister Nivedita, 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyay. Satish Mukherjee, Surendranath and 
others now took the field. An appeal was issuedin the name of 
Ashutosh Choudhury. On 16th Nov. 1905, a meebing of all the leading 
citizens of Calcuttas and Bengal, presided over by Pyarimohan 
Mukherjee resolved to form a National Council of Education. A 
provisional committes was formed with Ashntcah Choudhury and 
Nilratan Sarkar as joint secretaries. 


The National School started functioning in a rented house on Bow- 
bazar Street from 15th August, 1906. A report of the Ways and 
Means Committee was adopted at an education conference presided 
over by Satyendranath Tagore. The National Council waa finally 
formed with 92 leading citizens of Bengal, with Raehbehsri Ghosh as 
President and Ashutosh Chovdbury & Hirendranath Datta as joint 
secretaries. 

The objectives announced by the National Council of Education 
were :—to provide Art, Science and Technological education under 
national control and ivepiration. The detailed objectives were :— 
(i) education through mother tongue ( while keeping English as a 
compulsory subjeot), (ii) text booke, reflecting national ideals. (iii) reli- 
E instruction if special donations are made for the purpose, liv) to 
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attach equal value to the cultures of the East and West, with 
particular emphasis upon nation's history, tradition, language, land, 
(v) science, technology and professional education, (vi) Instruction of a 
high standard, (vii) termination of school education ab 15-+-and 
beginning of college education at 164. 


Lhe activities of the National College were divided into three groups— 
(i) Literature, (ii) Sciences, (ii) Engineering and technology. 
Exhibitions were organised with students’ productions. Contracts 
were made with different firms for engineering services. Extension 
lectures were organised. 


Instruction was provided at three levela—primary, intermediate, 
collegiate. Even at the primary level (age group'6—9 yra.) literary 
education was combined with simplest forme of vocational training. 
For age group 9—16 (i.e. secondary) the courses were composed of 
Humanities, Sciences and Technology. The college stage was meant 
for specialisation in any of the above branches. 


The movement spread to the districts. National education 
conferences were held in the districte (presided over by men like 
Rabindranath) and national schools founded. The council had to adopt 
the practice of affiliating, inspecting and aiding many of those schools. 
Many primary schools were also set up and they applied for aids. 
Council's help, however, fed the secondary schools better than primary 
ones. This was significant in as much as the character of the move- 
ment and ite leadership was concerned. 


Differences cropped up in the leadership. One schoo! represented 
by Sir Gurudas, Satish Chandra, Hiren Datta, Ashutosh Choudhury, 
Subodh Mullick ete. wanted secession of links with Oaleutta 
University and building a rival institution. Another school 
represented by Taraknath Palit, Bhupen Basu, Nilratan Sarkar, 
Msnindra Nandi desired that National Education Movement supplied 

ji what was wanting in the state system of education. Hence they stood 
= only for technical and vocational education. 
=_= Compromise being impossible, the technical education — 
rmed the society for the promotion of technical education and esta 
hed the Bengal Technical Institute. Instruction impart a s 
sharacteriged by the Academic group as ‘mistri making’ education. B — has 
1908 — the momentum of the national ——— 
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and their institutions merged with each other. But by then the 
movement itself was coming to ite olose. 


The success of the movement was nothing brilliant in terms of the 
numbers of schools and colleges established. Eleven high schools in 
West Bengal and 40 in Esst Bengal came into existence. ( it is to be 
noted that East Bengal which was to be ceded from Bengal reacted 
violently.) Some general and professional colleges were also 
established, the most noteworthy of them being the Jadavpur Oollege 
of Buogineering and Technology. 


There had been no clarity of ideas and objectives, nor any 
unsnimity of views when the movement had started. The ideas were 
produced by the movement itself. Condemnation of the insufficiency 
of the official system and urge for freedom from official control, 
attachment to the mother tongue and reduced emphasis upon English, 
vocational and practical education, Indian control of 
education and the urge for a patriotic favour in 
education were some features of common understanding. But the 
movement had ite own weakness. It established sohools separately 
and ip isolation from the official system, but failed to offer a parallel 
and alternative system of education. The official pattern was copied 
with slight modifications. A completely new curriculum, supply of 
self-less teachers for a long period ( seven when emotion died down), 
motivation of parents to send their children to national inatitutions 
instead of official institutions ( the parents had worries about the 
“future” of their children), provision of houses, buildings, equipment 
and recurring funds were material obstacles to a permanent success of 
the movement. 


Weaknesses 


Intrinsic weaknesses wera no less prominent. It is true that 
some of the Muslim leadera had joined the anti-partibion agitation, 
bub the communal seed sown by British Imperialism kept the Muslim 
masses out of the main stream. This was indirectly helped by the 
Hindu tenor of the revivalist movement. The leaders, very soon 
exhibited conflicting ideas. (i) One section favoured the re-emergence 
of ancient Indian ideals and practices in education. (ii) a second 
group favoured modern education in the humanities with necessary 
nationalistic modifications, (iii) a third section urged for emphasis 
upon the sciences ss well as vocational and technical studies. The 


third group again had its owa differences—( a) vocational education 
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with preference to cottage industries and rural orafte, (b) vocational 
education with preference to modern industries. Moreover, the 
movement, for all practical purpoges. was limited and confined to 
Bengal although all-India sympathies were not lacking. Congress 
leaders differed on the iesue of the nature and extent of boycott. This 
caused the anti-partition movement to wane. Just as the “national 


industries” began to wither away, so did the tempo of the national 
education movement slow down. 


Close relation of the education movement with the anti-partition 
movement also caused its waning when the anti-partition movement 
lost its momentum. Some of the educational thinkers of the time 
again turned to the policy of reforming the official syatem “from 
within,” instead of frithering away etrength and resources in & 
temporary upsurge. Huge donations made by Taraknath Palit and 
Rashbehari Ghosh to the Caleutta Universiby together with the new 
turn of events in that University under the leadership of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee (this we shall diecuss later) also dampened the spirit. The 
Government also showed moderation by abrogating some of the penal 
measures, thereby facilitating the re-entry of the student population 
into official schools. The movement was not called off, but it gradually 
petered out. 


True it ie that the movement (1905-07) failed to give us a 
permanent national syetem of education, yet it is true that our ideas 
were cleared, our educational horizon was broadened and we got prepared 
for a long-range battle. Annie Besant declared unequivocally that a 
foreign system of education had given an un-national character fo our 
life, living and thinking. It had denationslised the spirit of educated 
India. Such education could not be productive, because it kept the 
creative genius in fetters. Hence the system must go. Gokhale 

wanted Indianisation of Educational Administration (a moderate 
politician as he was). Lajpat adopted a more balanced attitude by 
— declaring that overemphasis upon the past, or excessive condemnation 
ic’ of the same are equally unhealthy. It must be realised squarely that ne. 
Sl oat India bad given to others, just as she had received from others. Sal 
— l While respecting India’s cultursl traditions, her sons should have $ he —* 
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industries, arts and literature, it will aleo look at the present and belp 
the creation of a modern India. 

That these concepts found roots in the Indian mind was proved by 
a recurrence of the national education movement simultaneously with 
the Non-OCooperation—Khilafab movement (1920-22). The ineufficienocy 
of the Mont-Ford Reforma (1919), the Rowlatt Act. the Jalianwalla- 
bagh massacre had enraged the sentiments of nationaliet India. 
Britieh policy in the Middle Ena had similarly enraged the Muslim 
masses. Gandhiji and the Ali Brothers stood on the same platform of 
Non-Cooperation. The boycott weapon was again applied and Gandhiji 
Promised Swarsj in a year. Students en-masse walked out of their 
institutions. Muslim students of Aligarh were the front rankers. In 
fact, the movement started with the establishment of the Jamia Milis 
Islamia. The whole of India felt the impulse. By 3921 the total 
number of national schools in India was 1349 with a roll-strength of 
73571. Gujrat, Behar, Kashi, Maharastra Vidyapeeths, and the 
Bengal National University came into being. Medical and Art schools, 
Law Colleges and Liberal Colleges were started with nationally 
oriented curricula, Teaching through the mother tongua brought 
education nearer to tha masses. The Indian employers were motivated 
to recognise the degrees and certificates awarded by the National 
Universities. But again the movement proved volatile. The non- 
co-operation movement was withdrawn. The hope of “Swarsjin a 
year proved illusory. And the national education movement came to 
an end, 


Comparison 


The movement in the two phases had some differences between 
them. In the first phase the movement had been limited mainly 
to Bengal and Muslim participation was negligible, while in the 
gecond phase it acquired an sll India epsn with wide participation, 
particularly of Muslima. The first phase of the movement was 
spontaneous and emotional, led mainly by local leaders while in the 
second phase ib was precisely planned and led by sn organised leader- 
ship. The value of ‘boycott of education’ as a measure to rouse masg 
fury had been proved by the first phase and effectively used in the 
geoond phage. 

The cumulstiye effect of the movement led to a positive 
conéciousness about the nature and character of national education. 
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Lala Lajpat declared that a “national system of education" could not be 
built by any non-official agency. National education must await a 
national Govt. "Universal education’ muet bave the biggest claim to 
national resources, Non-official attempts simply helped the Govt. to 
alip away- A national Govt. would be the suresh guarantee to 
national education. 


Weakness and Effects 


The movement failed to give us a permanent system of education ~ 
in opposition to the official system., Revivalist emotionalism had 
provided the dynamics. Absence of a uniform understanding regarding 
the nature of national education weakened the movement from within. 
Only those institutions which served specifically desired purposes 
survived, and the ‘general types’ of institutions withered away. The 
Gurakul or the Viswabhsrati revived ancient glory. They survived by 

_ Serving a special purpose. Jamia Milia or Darrul-Ulum Nadwatul 
Ulama survived because they revived Islamio glory. Some of the 
medica! and technical institutions survived because they served the 
current neods of the nation. The change in the mental world, however, 
was more important. 

The nationsi education movement was not a well-knit unitary 
movement. It developed in two isolated phases. Traditionalists 
and modernists, orlentalists and scientists, lovers of humanities and 
lovers of technology, Hindus and Muslims—all were drawn into the 
vortex of a common movement, because all these sections had common 
grievances against a foreign system of education. It was a complex 
movement. But the common point of agreement was an intense 
national feeling and an intense urge for a change. 

Indirect and direct effecte of the mevement were far-reaching, (1) 
It created an impact upon official educational policy too. The quingu- 
ennial report for 1917-22 admitted that the movement had expressed 
the suppressed feelinga of the nation. Hence the aims of education in | 

~  Tadis required to be redefined. The aim of education should be to Hi 

help the citizen adjust with hie environment. With this perepee b * ey | 
the pattern of education should be reformed. (2) This | mor 

foro the nation to think of mass education and maas lite oy. 
state ot Baroda Introduced compulsory primary | to; 
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primary education acts were passed in the provincial legislatures 
between 1918 and 1922, (3) Attachment to the mother tongue, 
attention to classical languages and literature, consciousness of one 
all-[ndia language were contributions of the movement, (4) A 
Patriotic atmosphere invaded the schoole and drove away the loyalist 
climate. The concept of sooisl service and national reconstruction 
through education found strong roots. (5) The creation of an urge 
for women's education and technical education together with the urge 
for [ndianisation of educational administration were some of the most 
prominent effects of the movement. (6) A positive attitude towarda 
industrialieation and industrial education took roots. (7) The Nation's 
genius was employed in researches. (8) And above all, a climate of 
freedom permeated the whole field of education. The national educa- 
tion movement fertilised our educational concepts and ideals. It 
opened up a new educational vista. It laid a track of ideas to pursue. 
The persistent movement for educational reforme that developed 
thereafter drew ite inspiration from the National Education Movement. 


The epithet “watershed” may characterise the movement, inspite of many 
drawbacks in its nature". 


Resonance of the National Education Movement 


(A) Gokhale’s Primary Education Bill : 


Although the National Council of Education failed to do anything 
remarkable in regard to mass primary education, its influence and 
impact was felb even in moderate circles. Thies influence was concretely 
expressed in the efforts of G. K. Gokhale to get an Act passed for free 
and compulsory primary education. 

Upto 1902, Gokhale had been a teacher and principal at Ferguson 
college, Poona. He was a founder member of the Servants of Indis 
Society and a member of the Central Legislative Assembly from 1902. 
As President of the National Congress, he had supported the boycott 
movement against} Bengal Partition. Although a moderate politician, 
he staunohly supported the cause of primary education. 

With inspiration from the introduction of epmpulsory primary 
education in the princely etate of Baroda, Mr. Gokhale tabled on 19th 
March, 1910, a motion in the Central Assembly for free and compul- 
sory primary education. Although the motion was of s very limited 
nature, the Govt. did not face the move. Gokhale withdrew the 
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motion on the assurance that an official motion would be tabled. No 
initiative of the Govt. was, however, noticed. On 16th March, 1911, 
Gokhale tabled hie motion for the second time. The Bill was circula- 
ted to elicit opinions of Universities and provincial Govts. Gokhale 
proposed that his Bill be sent to a special committee, This motion was 
debated in the Central Assembly on 18th € 19th March, 1912. 

Gokhale's Bill had been of a very moderate nature. He had 
proposed that (i) compulsion be introduced in areas where 33% of 
ghildren were already in school ; (ii) the provisions of the bill would 
be implemented in selected areas, and that sven, by the local self 
Government bodies; (iii) the local bodies would have to secure Govt, 
permission prior to application of the Aot ; (iv) Parents woold stand 
respopeible for sending children of 6-10 group to school ; (v) There 
would be no tuition fees for children whose parents did not earn 
more than Rs. 10/- a month, (vi) The local bodies might impose 
a ‘cess’ to meeb $ of the cosb while the Govt. would bear §. 
{vii) Compulsion be introduced for boys only and would be gradually 
extended to giris. 

Inspite of the Bill being so moderate and conditional, it was 
rejected on the plea that (a) people were not conscious and desirous, 
(b) local self governing bodies were opposed to it, (c) the time for 
compuleion had not yeb come, (d) there was scope for expansion of 
primary education uuder private enterprise. (It is to be noted that 
the officiala and nominated members commended a majority in the 
house): 

A resonance of the national education movement had thus to face 
an official hurdle. But things were changing fast. The first world 
war started in 1914 when the Govt. sought the hand of thia nation. 
After the war, loud thinking gtarted for another round of constitu- 
tional reforms. Under the pressure of a strengthened and more 5 
mature national movement it was possible to get the series of primary 
education bills passed in the provincial legislatures. T 


(B) Other forms of Echo : Karve & S.N.D.T 






Although the national education movement subsided, ite influenc 
_ remained aliyo in several institutions. (i) The conti ral school at 
T ar ıs established by Annie Besant and ada 3a ı Malayya > 
Was uper: ded to — * 1915 a — fune otic — 
anoh in 1917. (ii) The Osmania Univ ersity ab Hyderabad wan founded 
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in 1918. Accaptance of Urdu as a medium of instruction was the 
speciality of this university. (iii) The Gurukul at Hardwar had been 
established earlier. But ite real growth was experienved during these 
days. (iv) Rabindrauvath’s Santiniketan Ashram outgrew into the 
Visva-Bharati. (v) The Anglo-Oriental college at Aligarh became 
a university in 1920. 


Most remarkable development was the S. N. D. T. women's 
university (1916). The pathetic plight of women. particularly the 
young Hindu widows had led Prof. D. K, Karve to think of such 
education for women as would equip the women to earn a respectable 
living. Karve had established a girls’ school at Poona in 1889. 
Under the impact of national consciousness, this institution became 
growingly popular. The consciousness of national education that was 
Spread in Poona by Bal Gangadhar Tilak enabled Karve's institution 
to become a university in 1916. Subsequently, a respectable donation 
from the Thackergay family led the managers to change the name to 
8. N. D. T. (women's university), Whe institution was ultimately 
shifted to Bombay. Whatever the name, the S. N. D. T. is a living 
memorial to Prof. D. K. Karve. 


8rd Phase (?) 


The movement terminated in 1922 with the realisation that a 
mational system of education must await the birth of a national Govt. 
Yet, the freedom of educational thought achieved by the movement 
gave a rich crop in the subsequent years. No educational movement 
acincided with the Civil Disobedience agitation excepting students’ 
abstension from classes. The third phase, if we call it a phase of the 
National Education Movement, which was more academic than 
practical. came in 1937 when Gandhiji propounded his Basic Education 
acheme, (It may be characterised as a phase of the National Education 
Movement in the sense that it proposed a pattern of education for the 
nation). In face of the expected freedom of the country, the national 
consciousness in education was employed constructively in determining 
the nature and pattern of the future national education. Gandhiji’s 
acheme and the deliberations of the National Planning Committee, 
1938-39 (unofficial Committee under the auspices of the National 


: Songran) may be called the third phage of the National Education 
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Basie Education 

Gandhiji upheld a classless, casteless, egalitarian society based 
on non-violence. To him Swaraj meand Sarvodaya i.e. a stateless 
domocracy built through spiritual uplit and purification. As a part 
of Saryvodaya, Gandhi planned universal, free, compulsory and 
complete 7 year education free from the domination of English. His 
educations! objective was physical, mental and spiritual development 
of the child. His philosophy was that the solution of conflicts in 
one's own self is the way to achieve a balanced personality. Only well 
balanced individuals may form a balanced society. Hence, a better 
society of the future required better citizens inspired by ideals of 
non-violence. sacrifice, co-operation and aversion to exploitation. 
Basie Education would be such a type of man making education. 

Basic Education meant education for life and living through 
socially useful productive activity. Compulsory productive activity 
would remove the traditional diference between intellectual education 
and practical education, between head and hand. Activity-centric 
education would produce soolalised individuality. Productive craft 
would be educationally productive too. By “Education’’ Gandhi 
meant the proper expression of one's innate endowments, Literacy 
would be only a step towards real education. Instead of voluminous 
knowledge, he laid empbasis upon experience and experimentations. 
The sohool would be a place for work, experimentations and dis- 
coveries. School-work would develop eccial and citizenehip qualities, 
Education would be integrated with the nation’s ideals and adjusted 
with natural and social eovironment. Such education would con- 
tribute bo characher-formation, and would ensure political, social and 
spiritual freedom. 

Gandhiji's echeme was published in 1937 in “The Harijan". The All 
India Education Conference deliberated on ite feasibility. Report of 
a study commithes under Dr. Zakir Hoseasin was adopted at the 
Haripura Session of the Congress in 1938. 

Shortly afterwards, another Committee led by B. G. Kher 
suggested (i) the introduction of Basio education through mother- 
tongue for 6-14 age group with preferenoe to rural areas, After the 
Sth grade. children might go to ‘general’ schools. (ii) Ib suggested 
a structural pattern as-—5-year Junior Basio, 3-year Senior Basic and 
also à post-basic stage, so that students might proceed to higher studies 
or to employment. 
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The Poona Conference of 1939 and the Jamia Nagar Conferenee 
of 1941 further retouched the scheme and ultimately the National 
Ejiucation Conference at Wardha in 1945 produced a complete echeme 
‘of Basic Education from pre-primary to adult stage. Although it 
was accepted as the foundation of a national syetem of education, the 
echeme had to wait for implementation (excluding a short trial under 
Provincial Autonomy) till India acquired independence. (Discussions 
on implementation of the scheme will be undertaken in later chaptera). 


Calcutta University and Sir Ashutosh 


The National Education Movement was not the only attempt fo 
fight out Caston's policy. A different type of movement was not only 
successful, but also significantly productive. It was a policy of “wreck- 
ing Curzon-policy from within the University’ by using the University 
machine to the aivantage of the nation. Sir Ashutosh initiated and 
led this second-front attack upon Curzon-policy. 

Mach to the misunderstanding and consternation of the nation, 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee accepted Viee-Chancellorship of Calcutta 
University to work out the much condemned University Act of 1904. 
He adopted the eucceesful policy of (i) Expansion of 
secondary and higher education by liberal affiliation 
of schools and collegas and a liberal Entrance Examination (ii) 
adoption of teaching responsibility by the university, (iii) introduction 
of the study of the vernacular at higher stages of education, (iv) 
studies in sciences and technology,(v) introduction of varied dirciplines, 
(vi) reoraitment of scholars from all over India and all walke of life 
as universiby teachers, (vii) researches under suepices of the Uni- 
versity, (viii) maintenance of University autonomy and freedom. 

Before long, publie opinion rallied behind Ashutosh. Princely 
donations came forth from Palit and Ghosh ae well as endowments 
from different persons and societies. Calcutta University was really 
shaped between 1906 and 1914 under the dynamic leadership of Sir 
Ashutosh. With a break for a few years Ashutosh resumed Vice- 
Chancellorehip under the Mont-Ford Reforms. By that time, all 
teaching responsibility at post-graduate level was concentrated in 
the hands of the University (against odds and obstructions). He did 
not fear to enter into a conflict with the Govt. on matters of policy. It 
was then that Ashutosh issued the famous call “Freedom first! Free- 
dom second! Freedom always!” Carzon's policy was, thus, defeated. 


Ashutosh’s policy 
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Bat rapid expansion created fresh problems and the need was felt for 
reforms. (A more detailed discussion about Sir Ashutosh’s principles 
and actions may be worthwhile). 

Ashutosh Mukherjee had been a member of the Universities Com- 
mission which wanted the Calcutta University to be a teaching 
University. He accepted Vice-Chancellorehip in 1906. One of his firat 
act was the establishment of the University Library in Darbhanga 
Hall. He aleo established the University Press in 1908. As early 
measures for the organisation of post graduate teaching, he esta- 
blighed Chairs in different subjects and invited renowned Professors 
from different colleges to undertake post graduate teaching. He also 
initiated the post of full time Professors, Readers and Leoturere, The 
University College of Science and Technology was established. His 
next measure was concentration of post graduate teaching in Univer- 
alty’s band. The departments of Sciences and Arts were shaped and 
the Minto Chair of Economics was established in 1908. The University 
College of Law came into being in 1909. The George V Professorship 
of Mental and Moral Science and the Hardinge Profesgrorehip of 
Advanced Mathematica were inalituted in 1911. This waa followed by 
the chair of Sanekrit. | 

The Science College was founded in 1914. Acharya P.C. Roy was 
the fireb Palit Professor of Chemietry, and P. O. Mitra was the first 
Ghosb Professor. The rab Palit Professor of Physics was C. V. 
Raman and the first Ghosh Profeasor of Physica was Prof. Debendra- 

mohan Bose. Ganesh Prasad joined as Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Prof. Agharkar joined as profeseor of Botany. It 
was a genuine credit of Ashutosh to have secured the services of 
stalwarte for the University of Calcutta. 

In defining the role of the University, Ashatosh said, “To my mind 
the University is a great store-house of learning, a great bureau of 
standards, a great workshop of knowledge, a great laboratory for the 
training of men of thought as well ag men of action. The —— 
is thus the instrument of the state for the conservation of knowle 
for the application of knowledge and above all for the pros * 
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— Ashutosh Mukherjee believed that nationalism through n * 
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the parochial borders. In 1906, Honours courses were introduced in 
Bengali and subsequently M.A. Examination was intiated, Measures 
were adopted for the preparation of Text Books and other reading 
materials. Under his inspiration, Bengali, Assamese, Maithili, Oriya. 
Urdu, Hindi, Gajrati, Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, Ceylonese ete. 
were accepted as subjects of study. COaloutta University led India in 
this field. Ashutosh'a motto was '"—culture the mother tongue ; 
reach the people through the mother-tongue.” 


All this happened when the National Education Movement had 
over wbelmed the intelligentsia, and Ashutosh had every possibility of 
being branded as a lackey of a foreign Govt. Eut it became apparent 
very soon that Ashutosh would not brook any official obstruction. 
The first conflict found expression in 1913 over the appointments of 
A. Rashul, Abdullah Suhrawardy, K. P.” Jaiswal as Professors. Mr. 
Henry Sharp, the Jt Education Secy, rejected these selections. In 
his convocation address of 1914, Ashutosh protested against circums- 
oription in strictly academic affairs. 

Thus ended the firs} part of Ashutosh’s Vice Obhancellorahip 
from 1906 to 1914. During the next Vice Chancellorahip of D. P. 
Sarbadhikari the Govt. of India eet up a committee under Ashbutosh’s 
leaderabip to review Post Graduate teaching. The committee recom- 
mended the formation of Councils of P. G. teaching ia Arta and 


Sciences. 

Consequent upon the consititutional reforms of 1919, the adminis- 
tration of Caloutta University was transferred to Bengal Govt. and 
the National Education Movement in its second round characterised 
Calcutta Universiby as a “Golamkhana”™. Yet Sir Ashutosh accepted 
the responsibility of steering the University. But very soon a con- 
fict developed with Provash Chandra Mitra, the Provincial Minister of 
Education. It was a conflich between expansion and finance, The 
Govt wanted to slash down aid, to establish tighter contol upon 


University. 

Oa 3nd December, 1922, in a Senate meeting, Sir Ashutosh sgaid 
“I will nob participate in the humiliation of this University. The 
University will not be a manufactory of slaves... We shall not be a 
part of the Secretariat of the Goyt...I shall call upon you as members 
of the Senate to stand up for the rights of your University...freedom 


firat, freedom second, freedom always.” 
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In 1923 upon Lord Lytton's proposal about a new University Act, 
Sir Ashutosh said in his last convocation address, “The University 
must be free from external control over the range of subjects and 
methods of teaching and research. We have to keep it eqaally free 
from the trammels in other directions—political fetters from the state 
ecclogiastical fetters from religious corporations, civic fetters from the 
community and pedantic fetters from what may be called the corporate 
action of the University itself." 

Sir Ashutosh held that Calcutta University had become a Swadeshi 
University. In fact, our debt to Sir Ashutosh, particularly in respect 
of expansion of eecondary and higher education is beyond measure. 














CHAPTER VI 
Reform Movement till 1947 


Educational thinking after 1905 advanced on two ccntradictory 
lines—(i) the official policy of “quality through control” as initiated by 
Lord Curzon and (ii) the nationalist policy of reforms in the light of 
the National Education Movement. 


Gokhale’s Bill on compulsory primary education was defeated by 
the Govt. in the Central Legislature. Yet the Govt could nob bub 
adopt a more liberal attitude. The policy of increased Govt respon- 
sibility was made explicit by the Durbur Proclamation of 1911 and the 
Govt Resolution of 1913. Carzon- policy in Secondary Education was 
re-stated in a Govt. Resolution of 1913. But the impact of National 
Edueation Movement facilitated expansion of Secondary Educution. 
The demand for Indian control became persistent. The conflict was 
most pronounced in higher education. Curzon's policy had been to 
establish no more universities. Bub the tempo of expansion went on 
unabated. While in 1902 there had been 145 collegea and 5 
universities, in 1931 there were 231 colleges and 12 universities. 
Some new universities with new character were born, viz. Benaras 
Hiaodu Univereity (1917), Hyderabad Osmania (1918), Aligarh (1920). 
Poona S. N. D. T. (1920). Curzon's policy was partially successful in 
respect of standards, teaching by universities and research work etc. 
Subjects like the Sciences, Economics, Paychology, Sociology etc. were 
included in University courses, But the policy of Govt. control was 
largely defeated by Sir Ashutosh. 


Ashutosh’s bold leadership established a link between the 
university and the nation’s aspirations. Higher education expanded 
rapidly. But expansion created problema in its trail. Need for more 
universities, natura and structure of universities, internal 
administration, aims of higher education, standard and nature of 
collegiate education, relation between stecondary education and 
university education or between university and Govt. ete. were vital 
questions. <A stock-taking was required. A start was made from the 
higher end of education, The Sadler Commission (Calcutta 
University Commission) was instituted (1917). 
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Sadler Commission's Work 


The Commission's findings were that (i) higher education had been 
undiversified and literary, (ii) the metbods were mechanical, (iii) in 
the absence of technical education, higher education was mainly 
humanistic, (iv) the University’s energy was unnecessarily spent in 
controlling schools, (v) this, in ita turn, hampered the cause of teaching 
and research at the higher level, (vi) University education of good 
quality was possible on the basis of secondary education of good 
quality. But the low standard of eecondary education was 
undermining the standard of university education, (vii) The schools 
had to pursue academic courses and standards determined by the 
University. A constant stream of students flowed through the gate 
of Entrance Examination to the steps of university education. The 
situation was majie much worse by the abizence of diversified studies 
at secondary level, (vii) Due to weaknese of secondary education, 
the first two years of college education constituted a continuation of 
secondary education, and genuine University Education began from 
the 3rd College year, (ix) The schools also smarted under dual 
control—(a) the University through the system of affiliation and 
(b) the Govt. through the system of recognition. 


The Recommendations of the Commission were of far reaching 
importance. We may enumerate them as follow :—(i) Secondary and 
University education should be well demarcated. The Intermediate 
tage should be the line of demarcation. Intermediate education for 
two years after the Entrance examination should be a continuation of 
school education. Hence the University should be relieved of the 
responsibility of Entrance and Inter-education, which should be 
placed in the administrative care of a separate Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Studies which woul’? administer, centrol and determine 
syllabuses etc. Secondary Education would thus be freed from dual 
control. Self-contained secondary education administered by an 
independent board would reduce student-preseure upon Universiby. 
On the other hand, the University also would be free to concentrate 
its energy upon higher education and research. Thus the idea of a 
self-contained and longer secondary education was mooted, 

(ii) To facilitate genuine specialisation ab the higher stage, the 
Commission recommended diverse courses ab the Inter-stage. viz-arte, 
‘sciences, agriculture, medicine, commerce, engineering, education ete. 
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(iii) Although the Commission recommended a 2-year Inter-oourae, it 
was implied that it preferred a complete 12-year education as æa 
Precondition to admission into higher studies. The idea of 12-year 
school education thus originated. 

Other important recommendations ineluded—{i) especial attention 
to education of women and Muslime, establishment of *‘Pardsh 
Schools", if necessary, (ii) improvement and expansion of teacher 
preparation, (iii) establishment of a University Department of 
Education and accsptance of “Education” aa a diecipline, (iv) Expansion 
snd improvement of studies in applied sciences. professions! and 
vocational courses, (v) improvement of studies at university level 
by concentrating the total responsibility of post graduate teaching in 
the hands of the University, (vi) attention to the study of vernaculars 
(vii) Honours courses in various subjests. The Commission also 
thought of a 3-year Degree Course. 

In regard to University Administration, the Commission criticised 
the Carzon policy of official control and favoured a climate of freedom. 
It recommended (i) a whole time Vice chancellor. a representative 
Court, an Executive Council, Faculties, Boards of Studies, Heads of 
Departments ete. (ii) The Boards of Studies and the Academic Council 
would be responsible for teaching and courses of study. For a better 
administration of higher education the commission recommeneded 
the establishment of a residential unitary university and a Secondary- 
Intermediate Board at Dacaa. 

It also recommended positive measures to improve some of the 
muffugsil Colleges with a view to upgrading them in due course to 
Universities. Students’ physical training under a Directorate of the 
University, welfare services and residential accomodation of etudents 
and inter-relation between Universities were some other valuable 
recommendations. 


Effects and Significance 


Practioal implementation of the recommendations, however, 
remained limited. Oontroversies arose in regard to the proposed 
change of structure, particularly the value and feasibility of the 
Intermediate College. The questions of composition, powera ard 
extent of autonomy of the Inter-Board led to reoriminations. 
Political considerations entered into the fray. Although the Sadler 
_ Commission had been instituted to consider the problema of Calcutta, 
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ite recommendations were least implemented in Bengal, with the 
exception of the foundation of Dacca University in 1920. 

The recommendations, however, acquired an all India importance 
and were directly or indirectly implemented in other universities in 
varying degrees. Delbi, Andhra. Agra ard Annamalai Universities 
were founded on the lines drawn by the Sadler Commistion. Admi- 
nistrative changes were effected in the old Universities. Secondary 
Education Boards were established in different provinces. Inter- 
college and Inter-Vareity programmes were inaugurated. 

Implementation of some of the recommerdations might not bave 
been poseible- Some of the Commission's views might have been much 
in advance of the educational condition in the then India. But 
the Commission helped the generation of some distinctively positive 
ideas viz. modernisation of higher education, establishment of pew 
type uviversities, academic freedom in universities, co-ourricular 
astivities of students, extensive Honours Courres, longer secondary 
education, 3 year Degree Course, diversified curricula at Inter and 
Degree stager, integration of applied sciences, technical and yccaticnal 
studies with academic courses ete. For sixty years thereafier, our 
concepts of higher education advanced on the track laid by the sadler 
Commission. Our attempts at reform drew their inspiration from the 
voluminous report of the Commission., Impelled by this consideration 
we may accept Mayhew's cbservation, ‘The report of the Calcutta 
University Commission has been a constant fource of suggestion and 
information. Its significarce in the history of Indian education has 
besa incalculable,” 


Further Stages of Reform Movement 


Seiler Commission Report waa followed by the Constitutional 
Reforms of 1919 which transferred wider powers to the Provincial 
Govte, butat the same time introduced Dyarchy, dividing the admi- 
nistrative subjecta into ‘reserved’ snd ‘transferred’ onee. Education 
became a transferred subject. But education of Europeans and Anglic- 
[odiana remained in the Reserved list. Moreover ‘Finance’ was a 
reserved subject. The “transference” of education bad generated 
popular exprebstions. But finances being ‘reserved’, the expectations 
could not be fulfilled. Moreover, by mseking education a . Provincial 
subject, the Central Govt. beoame immobile. Much needed reforma 
could 1 not ba implemented. i 
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Although expansion did not tally with expectations, there was 
gome expansion till 1947. Fourteen new universities (some of them 
residential) with teaching duty, were established. Secondsry education 
was quantitatively doubled. The non-co-operation movement, the 
national education movement (1920-22), and the Civil Disobedience 
movement accelerated the process, Domination of Bnglish was reduced. 
Some vocstionsl institutions were started (althoug the B' course 
died an unhonoured death ). 

Under the impact of the naticnal movement, primary education 
also acquired a momentum. Sterting with the Patel Act (1918) in 
Bombay, compulsory education acts were passed in quick succession 
in the other provincial legislatures (although with great limitations’. 
But the Central Govt stepped aside. Financial resources fell far short 
of needs. The great economic crisis of 1929 slao sapped the capacities 
ofthe ordinary man- Whereas the number of primary schools in 
1921-22 had been 160072, it rose to only 172663 in 1947, i.e. number 
of new echcols in 25 years was negligible. But the urge for education 
caused over crowding. Instead of 6310541 primary school children in 
1921-22, there were 13036665 in 1947. The problem of ‘numbers” 
was thus created. The defestive development of education in this 
period was reflected in some reports and studies of which the Hartog 
Committee Report was most important. 


Hartog Committee & Sapru Committee 


Observations of a study-committee under Sir Philip Harbog pub- 
lished inthe form of a report in 1929 were very illuminating, parti- 
cularly in regard to primary education. The Committee trenchantly 
remarked that even by starving primary education, disproportionate 
emphasis had been placed upon bigher education. Primary education 
had not been well planned, nor had the plans been implemented, 
Rural orientation had not been attempted, although primary education 
in India was basically a rural problem, Ib, therefore, suggested reor- 
ganisation of curriculum with effective integration with rural economy 
and the need of guaranteeing complete 4 year education and messures 
against lapeing into illiteracy. The committee drew attention to 
the question of wastage and stagnation and thereby added one more 
feature to our educations! thoughts and problems. 

Implementation of Hartog Committee's recommendations was nob 


noteworthy. But productive educational thoughts developed in India. 
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Gandhiji's Basio Education echeme was one such. (It has been dig- 
cussed earlier). The probleme of Secondary Education did not escape 
notice. Hartog Committee referred to buge wastage in secondary 
education (reflacted in failures in Matriculation examination), and 
pointed out that admission of sub-standard students was responsible 
for that state of affairs. It recommended diversified curricula 
at the lower secondary stage and diversion of a section of students 
ab the end of that stage to technical and commercial courres, as well 
as diversified education at secondary stage. Nothing concrete was, 
however, done in those days. Yet the idea of diverting a section of 
etudents to vocational education even at secondary stage, which has 
been a major issue in the present days, originated and continued to 
influence our educational thinking since then. 


Other voices were not lacking. The Sapru Committees (1934) formed 
in U. P. considered the inter-relation between general and vocational 
education and recommended (i) vocational training ab the end of lower 
secondary education, (ii) diversified secondary education, (iii) prc- 
longation of school education, and (iv) 3-year Degree Course. The 
recommendations of the Committes (formed for U. P.) acquired all- 
India currency. though without effeot. 


But these thoughts influenced the Central Govt too. The C.A.B.E£. 
proposed in 1935 that, (i) lower secondary education should be 
reorganised with rural orientation, and it ehould be self-sufficient in 
nature, (ii) secondary education should be diversified into academic 
and practical channels through differential school length. At the end 
of secondary education, avenues should be open for entry into employ- 
ment, higher academic education, agricultural & technical education 
eto. 


Abbot-Wood Report 


In the meantime, the question of technical and vocational education 
acquired independent importance. Since the days of the first world 
war, Indian investments in commerce and industries had been advanc- 
ing apace. The question of vocational skill became a matter of practical 
importance. The Govt could not but pay attention to the problems 
of commercial, vocational, practical and adult education. The cumule- 
tive effect was the institution of a Committee under A. Abbot and 
8. 1: ‘Wood to study and report. The report (1987) submitted in 
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two parte treated the questions of general aa well as vocational 
education. 

In the General Education section, the Committee placed emphasis 
upon the “infant” class, recognition of propensities of primary school 
children, reduction of the weight of English at lower secondary etage 
which might be followed by 3-year primary teachers’ training, study 
of English at secondary stage while accepting the mother tongue az 
medium of instruction, 


In the vocational education part, the Committee suggested equal 
Status for academic and vocational education. The two types of 
instruction might be imparted in separate types of scbools, but they 
should be considered as complementary to each other. Vocational 
education should be expanded on the basie of provincial survey of 
needg, and in olose co-operation with commerce and industries. A State 
Advisory Board should enlist support from employers in the form of 
houges and equipment. 

The Committee suggested a complete system of vocational education 
—(i) a three year course parallel with classes IX—XI of general 
schools (this was most needed), (ii) 2 year course parallel with the 
general degree course, (iii) part-time cources (attendance twice a 
week), (iv) Vocational Guidance and Career Pamphlets for collegiate 
stage, and (v) Construction of “Composite Centres” (including 
junior, senior, part time vocational and arts institutions). 


Reports and recommendations piled up, but very little was done. 
But time did not remain static. The impac) of the 2nd World War 
created a condition when a comprehensive scheme of reforme could not 
but be made. This was done by the Sargent Committee under the 
auspices of the C. A. B. E. 


Sargent Committee Report 


t 


The report entitled “Post War Educational Development in India 
(1944) suggested a 40 year programme for attaining equality with 
England (of 1944). The scheme included (i) provision of 10 lakh 
nursery echool seats for 3-6 year group; (ii) Universal, Compulsory 
and Free Primary (or Basic) education for 6—11 group; (iii) Those 
of the 11—14 group who would like to proceed to higher education 


would be provided (on aelective basis) with higher secondary 
education (11—17 years), and the unselected reat would be provided 
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with Senior Basic Education to be followed by 3-year Junior 
technical, art or trade school education, equal in status with secondary 
schools (or 6-year technical school after Junior Basio stage); (iy) 
Approximately 20% of Junior Basic school children might be telected 
for complete higher secondary education in two types of school—(a) 
Academic and (b) Practical, to impart lesegons in applied sciences, 
commerce, technology and domestic ecience (for girls); (v) at the end 
of higher secondary education, there weuld be—(a) three sear degree 
course (for 7—10% of high school graduates, and (b) two-year higher 
technical school as well as part time provisions. The system would 
be topped by the University department of technology and research 
institutes. 


Other aspects of the scheme were—(a) Training of all teachers in 
University level colleges and training institutes. (b) Literacy for 9 
crore illiterates (9—40 are group) through formal or vocational 
education. (e) Schools for the handicapped. (d) Health welfare 
and amusement gervices and Employment Bureau. The administra- 
tive machine for implementation of the scheme would consist of 
Central and Provincial Departments of the Govt. The Provincial 
Govb. would be responsible for all types of education other than 
university and technical studies. There would bea U. G. C. The 
Provincial Govt. would supersede inefficient Local Bodies. 


The Sargent Plan had been much criticised in those daye, 
particularly the 40 year length and the principle of ‘Selection.’ 37, 
years have actually elapsed since then. And we have achieved 
independence. Yet we are miles off the targets that had been fixed 
by the Committee. Credit must go to the Sargent Committee for its 
attention to pre-primary education, for recognition of Govt, respon- 
sibility in providing universal primary education, for integration 
between general and vocational education, and for ita attention to the 
-qneetion of adult education. And this was the first occasion when a 
complete, comprehensive Gnd integrated educaticnal plan was drawn up. 
But nothing conorete was done in face of impending independence- 


The period between 1917 and 1947 was one when reform congelan: 
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Prospects and doubts 

This vast land with millions of people, immensely rich soil and 
almost endless natural resources, with a tradition of past glories, with 
a memory of struggles againet a mighty foreign power for freedom, is 
endowed with immenee possibilities and prospecte for development as 
a modernised and powerful nation. 

On the other hand the milliona of India live below the line of 
poverty, and are not in a position to contribute their strength and 
intellect to the development of the country. Man power of the nation 
is not correlated with the power of natural resources. A gap between 
natural resources and human resources causes all our doubts and 
destroys all our prospects. The gap may be bridged by education. 
The question is whether education shall still be a privilege enjoyed by 
a small section of powerful members of the society ! Or whether the 
huge potential of human resources would be released ! 


ADDENDA 


Medical Science and Education in Ancient India 


One of the many sciences practised in Ancient India was the 
medical science with roots in the Atharya Veda. Subsequently 
developed, out of the Atharva Veda, a distinctive medical science 
knowa as Ayurveda. Ayurveda also had many branches, althogh 
they were correlated. A medical practitioner bad to study all the 
branches. Moreover, theory and practice were combined. A surgeon 
had not only to know the techniqae of operation, but also had to 
know much of the healing balm. The study of Ayurveda enabled one 
to know about his own life and length of life, to keep personal and 
community health, to treat the patiente. To make the society and 
environment healthy, the obvious need was knowledge of Ayurveda. 

There was no written texts in those remote days. The etudente 
recieved ‘slokas' verbally delivered by the Guru and applied them in 
practice. He beqaethed this knowledge and knowledge gathered from 
bis own expérience to his own student in old age. Thus continued 
Ayurvedic koowledge from generation to generation in succession. 
But a day came when all aspects of the science could not be stored in 
memory. The need for written texte was felt on many hands. 

Maharshi Agnibesh compiled the Agnibesh Samhita, His pupil 
Obarska issued a new edition from a new viewpoint. This came to be 


koown as the Charaka Sambita. Suerat, the disciple of Dhanvantari, 
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compiled the Susruta Samhita., These two Samhitas are most 
sncient. Subsequently, however, many more scripts were compiled. 

The Samhbitas throw light on the fact that Ayurveda was divided 
into 8 branches. That is why Ayurveda was called Astanga Ayurveda. 
The branches were— 

(1) Physical medicine (i.e. treatment of physical ailments with 
herbal drugs). 

(2) Surgery. 

(3) Ear, Nose, Throat—Treatment and setting of artificial limbs. 

(4) Bhuta Vidya i.e. Treatment of mental diseases. 

(5) Child care and child health. 

(6) Treatment with poisons. 

(7) Treatment for increasing child birth. 

(8) Treatment with chemical drugs. 

After the sage of the Vedas and Samhitas, medical science reached 
a zenith between 7th century and 16th century A.D. Some famous 
medical experts of this era were—Madhabkar (a Bengalee practitioner 
who became famous in the 7th century for his work ‘Roga Binischaya’ 
(azeertaining the disease), This work became famous also beyond the 
borders of India viz. Peraian and Arab countries. Another Bengalee 
Medical scientist of thie period was Chakrapani Datta who wrote 
“Charaka Tattwa Pradipika (based on Charaka) and “Bhanumati” 
(based on Susruta). Vanga Sen, Vijoy Raksit, Sreekanta Datta and 
Sibdas were other Bengalee medical scientists of the time. 

Buddhism put heavy premium upon service., Service to the ailing 
was sleo a part of the Buddbiat value system. The extensive system 
of medical relief for men or beast established by Buddhist monarchs 
led to special emphasis being placed upon Medical Science. The 
excellerce of medical science in the Buddhiet era is spoken of in 
“Venoy Pitaka’. The greatest physician of the time was Jivaka who 
could diagnize a diecase simply by a visual scrutiny of the patient. 
Hie work “Briddha Jivaka Tantra” was a great work on children's 
diseases. — 

The Chinese Traveller I'Tsing left important records of the time. 
He visited Nalanda, Bodhgaya, Kusinagar, Sarnath and other place 
— Nalanda he received lessons in medical science from ee 
B gbatte y who wae the author of bwo texts—Astangs Ayurve 
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medical education. The 7 year course of study was terminated with 
stiff examinations. Students were to know the qualities of various 
medical herbs, bad to practise surgery and dressing of wounds in 
apprentice ship training. Indian monks who travelled in China, Japan, 
Siberia, Mongolia, Persia, Asia Minor and other places beyond India 
brought herbes from foreign lands and transplanted in India. Nursing 
was also in vogue. Charaka Sambita throws light on Nursing-training. 
‘Mababbaga’ a Buddhist ecript aleo speaks of the system of training, 

Veterenary Science was aleo a part of medical science as ia 
evident from the stories of Ramayana-Mahabharata about the 
treatment of horses, cowa, elephants ete. Asokan era far strengthened 
and extended this practice, 

Indian colonists abroad carried this Indian ecience to other lands. 
Greeks and Persians who visited Indis adopted this knowledge. 
Extensive archaelogical diecoveries in Central Asia led to the find of 
medical ecripte. Indian Ayurved, in fact, achieved a zenith of glory. 


Note on Ancient Indian achievements in Mathematics : 

Like her achievements in medical science, India in the ancient 
days achieved remarkable succese in various mineral industries, 
particularly ferrous industry. Knowledge of Chemistry was applied 
not only in medicine, but algo in the technique of purifying water. 

In mathematica aod astronomy India’s sucess bad been astounding, 
Signs to measure the linear extent of roads, the concept of zero, the 
concept of decimal are known to have originated in India. The 
concept of Trigonometry acours in Surya Siddhanta. Aryabhatia, 
Bhaskaracharya, Brahmagupta were famous in the field of Algebra. 
The knowledge of astronomy was applied to explain the causes of solar 
and lunar eclipse. The length of the year was also calculated. 
Scientista like Aryabhatta explained the earth's rotation around its 
Own axis causing day and night as also its annual movement sround 
the Suv. Closely allied with astronomy was its byproduct astrology 
which became an empirical science to establish the correlation between 
heavenly bodies and human beings on earth. The names of Baraha- 
Mihira are written in indelible ink in the cultural history of India. 
And Kshana tried to establish a link between heavenly happenigs 
and human endeavour in the field of economic productivity and social 
life. The koowledge about the stars helped Indian navigators to 
negotiate open seas for inter-continental voyages. 








IV 
EDUCATION IN CONTEMPORARY INDIA. 


CHAPTER I 
DEVELOPMENT OF PRIMARY EDUCATION SINCE 1947 


Our assessment of success or failure, progress or stagnation in 
primary education should best be made in the context of the pro- 
gressive philosophical, psycological, sociological and pedagogical 
principles as well as the systems and practices in the advanced 
countries. It is proper then to discuss what primary education 
should be and how it should be conducted. 


Features of Primary Education 
The stage of life between 6/7 years and 10/11 years forms the stage 
of primary education. During these years, the child attains a rapid 
physical growth, including body-weight. (The rate of growth, however, 
varies between boys and girls.) Inereaced growth 


rey — — leads to increased activities. The mental charac- 
nF ohilicen teristics of this stage have their peculiarities. 


Intimacy with friends and loyalty to group being a 
feature, the child may be led to moral or immoral practices by the 
nature of group life he is accustomed to live. The child also tries to 
go oub of bounds of his limited home circle. He gets interested in 
material activities. Curiosity is a special feature of boyhcod. 
Productive activities in society make him curious. At the same time, 
the child exhibits a love for humanity. Group spirit makes him 
easily involved in games and amusements. The early beginnings of 
abstract thinking are evident in the latter years of this stage. Time 
and space sense develops, Personal attachment to socially oriented 
values is a nature of his life. A scheme of primary education should 
conform to these characteristio features of the concerned age group. 

There had, however, been a time when even primary education 
was reserved for a few of the upper social strata. In these modern 
days, on the other hand, it is considered to be a birth right of every 
child and it is a responsibility of the State to provide universal, free, 
compulsory primary education on terms of equality. The principle of 
‘Sommon School’ has been accepted in practice by the socislist states 
and in theory by the others. 

There are, however, some differences in the aims of primary 
education adopted in various countries. France places emphasia 
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upon rational understanding of thinge. In East Germany, socialised 
Kik of penay morality and efficiency is aimed at. England attaches 
elinntion value to healthy experiences and character formation. 

The U. S. A. bas “skill-objectiyes"’ combined with 
human qualities and social activities. Russsia wants the production of 
vigorous, active and socially motivated personality. 

In ancient days, primay education in our country had its own 
aim although it had not been expounded with theoretical terminology. 
Primary education was sought to be helpfnl te the practical life of rural 
fociely. The ancient system was practically abolished with the advent 
of British rule and modern life. But no fresh wind blew fora long 
time. Primary education remained almost mooringless. Educational 
thinkers like Gandhbiji or Rabindranath tried to rescue primary 
education from that rut 

Inspite of the varying emphasis in respect of the aims as pursued 
in the different countries, we may draw out some common elements viz. 
to ensure physical health and vigour, to kelp the child's acquaintance 
with current life and scciety, to enhance individual 
skill and capacity to work, to help expression of the 
innate propensities ina healthy fashion, socialisation 
and character formation, citizenship training through activities, to 
foster imagination and thinking, and above all to establish a command 
of the fundamental tools of learning so that a solid base may be laid 
for the subsequent stages of education. 

It is to be noted that this list of objectives does not include any- 
thing like intellectual excellence or mental discipline. Moreover, 
universality of primary education and the principle of common school 
necessarily increased the role of the State to provide free and com- 
pulsory education for all. Instead of an imposition of bock-learning 
the modern trend prefers a healthy development of the child through the 
acquisition of some skills together with ethical and social human values 
in an aimosphere of freedom and self-directed activiies. In fact, 
primary education must be child-centric, life-centric and activity- 
centric. 


A clear call for freedom of the child bad been sounded by 

, ) Rousseau. Rousseau'’s ideas were further organised 
triciem —— 

—— —— and strengthened (with necessary mcdifications) by 
i: Pestalozzi, Herbert, Frebel, Montessori, Dewey 
and others. The concept of child-centricisam has now been firmly 
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established, Theories of child-centriciem are based on two pre- 
mises that (i) the child is a living and growing entity with immense 
possibilities of development, and (ii) education is a natural process of 
self expression and self-development. Hence, the child must he the 
centre of educational endeavour. 

An analysis of the constituents of child-centriciam gives the 
following features—(a) Complete expression of the child's self in a 
social environment, (b) experiene-centric and attractive curriculum 
conducive to self-expression, instead of abstract book learning, (c) 
Psychological methods of instruction rather than abstract and logical, 
(å) spontanous expreasion of innate endowments, (e) activity-centric 
play-way education, (f) free discipline, (g) close relation between 
teacher and child, and (h) the school as a home and aleo as a miniature 
but improved society. The influence of sociology in the modern era 
has made it clear that the child's activities must be organised in a 
social setting and his experiences should be gathered from actual life 
situations. In fact, child centric education and life centric education 
bear the same connotation to-day. 

The curriculum should obviously be so organised as to foster 
life-centric education. The basic tools of learning should feature 
prominently in the primary school curriculam, the intensity and span 
— being determined by the chronological growth and 

mental development of the child in course of the few 
years of primary education. The curriculum should be common for all 
with effective reflection oi social life, living and practices. Subjects 
and activities should be so selected that equal emphasis be placed 
upon physical, intellectual and mental life through creative activities 
in a democratic setting. The mother-tongue, arithmetic with practical 
bias, history (in story form), geography and social acquaintance 
through environmental studies, elementary physical and health 
sciences, physical training etc. need form the curriculum. Experience 
should be given through individual and collective activities, practical 
and creative work, as well as social services. In fact, aotivsty- 
centricism should be the guide line. 

The organisation of the curriculum and syllabuses is of no mean 

importance. The child's mind is an indivisible 
— —— whole. His experiences and knowledge should be 
wholistic and comprehensive. Whatever be the 
‘form, the total experience must form a correlated totality. Secondly, 
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if self-activity and self-learning be accepted as principles, the natural 
corollary should be "Learning by Doing." The Project or the Basio 
method was organised on this principle. The minimum should never 
be forgotten that the child's education must not arceed the limits of 
the child's needs, demands, capacities and experiences. 

The curriculum for Basic Education had an element of activity and 
experience centricism. The proclaimed objective was to prepare the 
child with knowledge, habits, skills and attitudes necessary for 
healtby individual and social life. The objective was 
to endow the child with skill he may use in 
fulfilling his needs for food and shelter in self 
sufficiency. An activity through a craft would form the basio 
experience in means and methods of production and distribution, 
simultaneously ensuring the acquisition of a skill by the child in a 
socially meaningful situation. All aspects of knowledge were sought to 
be grafted with the central activity. We must admit that many 
aspects of the Basic Education scheme had been pedagogically justifiable 
(although its failure to keep pace with the fast developing modern 
world of innumerable complexities should not be lost sight of). 
Inability to be integrated with the demands of modern industrial life 
brought about the failure of the total scheme itself. Yet, the value 
of productive experience has again featured prominently in Kothari 
Commission’s views on Work-Experience. In the context of these 
discussions, it goes without saying that our present curriculum for 
primary education needs vital changes. | 

A pertinent question related to curricular reorganisation in our 
country is the place of English in the primary stage of education. 

There are no two opinions on the issue that the 
rie te mother-tongue should be the medium of instruction 
n primary 
ourtloulum ab tho primary stage. This principle is generally 

followed in our country too, although the existence 
of English-medium schools is a sure sign of class-cleavage in 
education, This attachment to English is not pedagogical in nature. 
It is rather dominated by social and economic considerations. 

Pedagogical sciences insist that a second language must not be 
imposed upon the child till a firm basis of the first langùage is 
established. Since the child requires 4/5 years of educational life to 
 aoquire a hold upon the mother tongue, expert opinion is opposed to 
the compulsory introduction of æ second language at the primary F 
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stage. This had been the spiris of the Basio Scheme as well as the 
report of the Mudaliar Commission. But practical problems 
immediately reard their heads. The Commercial Value of English 
and the dominance of that language at the higher stages of educatiou 
could not allow the abandonment of that language. Immediately 
after the acquisition of independence, English had been totally 
withheld from the primary stage. But, reversion and rethinking 
was quick. English from class III was officially recognised although 
unofficially it was offered even from class I, 

Our opinion is that insistence and over-emphasis upon English at 
the phase of common, universal education should ba avoided. Of 
course the cdtural value of English cannot be denied. But even a 
late start need not cause any alarm because the application of Direct, 
Structural or other modern methods may make good the loss 
apprehended from late start. It may be mentioned that recently it 
has been decided by experts and endorsed by the state govt 
that the mother tongue would be the only language at the primary 
stage. 

Here we como to the question of teaching methodology., Our 
premise in this respect is that the methods of teaching are controlled 
by the educand's age and mental development, the nature, extent and 
depth of the learning matter, the duration of the stage of education, 
the objectives of education, the available aids and 
appliances and the teacher's capacity. The psychic 
peculiarities of childhood sare—strong sense per- 
ception, an urge for intense observation, the beginning of time & space 
sense and capacity of abstract thinking, desire for solving "problems," 
manual dexterity, group spirit and urge to acquire varied experience. 
These peculiarities must always be kept inio account in the determination 
of instructional methods. There need nob be any fixed, rigid and tight- 
jacket method. What-ever the methed, attention should be paid to 
the basic principles that knowledge must starb with the concrete and 
proceed to the abstract, from simple to complex, from known to 
unknown. Hence, conscious efforts must bs made to infuse 
a practical touch and abundant utilisation of teaching aids. The 
learniog sibuation must be made joyous. Activities should be profuse 
‘Learning by Doing’ shold be the basico approach. The child being a 
social individual, attention should be paid simultaneously to individual 
activity and group activity. The modern methods viz. Winnetka, 
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Batavia, Decroly, Project eto. may be adopted with necessary 
modifications, particularly with the object of making them conform to 
the practical conditions of life and education in our country, 
Guidance is an essential ally of such methods. 

Instruction, however, is no end in itself, because education ig 

purposive. Whatever the sort and method, an evaluation is necessary 
to assess whether curriculum had been conducive, 
Examination and  hether the educand had contributed any self-effort, 
Evaluation 
whether he is fit to proceed to the next stage. The 
evaluation must be simultaneously diagnostic and prognostic. 

Inspite of some reforms by the introduction of objective tests and 
oral tests, our present system of examination fails to deliver the desired 
goods, In England and elsewhere the total sessional work of the 
child is taken into consideration. Most of the advanced countries 
have abandoned external examination of primary school children and 
introduced a grade credit system on cumulative basis. This should be 
immediately adopted in our country too. In W. Bengal, however, 
primary final examination has been abandoned. 

Moreover, Examination is not equivalent to Evaluation. The 
former takes only “‘acquisition of knowledge” into consideration, while 
the latter seeks to measure the varied and total output in respect of 
physical and mental development inclading command of speech, 
acsathetic taste, cocurricular activities etc. Our attempt should be 
directed towards this end. 

Effective evaluation ts related with effective guidance in education. 
Primary education is a stage for universal, compulsory, common 
education continuously for a few years. At the end of this stage a 

section of the student population may seek employ- 
ice a rA ment (particularly as things stand today in our 

country), another section may enter vocational 
courses (Kothari Commission recommended compulsory drafting of 
20%), and the rest many proceed to general secondary edacation. The 
task of educational administration is to ensure smooth transition from 
one to the other. An effecsive system of Guidance may fulfil this task. 
The role of guidanos is not only to help any particular child to select 
& course of study or vocation (as is generally conceived), cut to help an 
all round development of each child concomitant with the process of 
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education. Henos, guidance involves a wide concept implying the 
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participation of teacher, counsellor, parents and medical of phychiatrie 
perzonnel. The process should be dynamic and continuous with the 
object of ensuring the gradual, natural, and even development of the child. 
Guidance in the present social complexities is more needed because 
the present family life, the system of class teaching and other 
difficulties make any single agency insufficient. Guidance is necessary 
for individual good and also for social good. The individual aspect 
of guidance is required for educational development, for selection of 
vocation, for social adjustment. The social aspect is required for 
effective family life, citizenship, economic efficiency and social effici- 
ency» Hence the task of guidance may be divided into three aspectse— 
Education1l, Vocational and Adjustment Orientation. 


Guidance at the primary sohool stage should try to discover the 
child, help his self-development, and help bim adjust with environment. 
For the vocational part, it should help the child's performances, 
acquisition of habits of work, development of manual dexterity and a 
co-operative spirit. The means to fulfil these tasks are total evalua- 
tion of the child on a cumulative basis in class and out of class 
situation. Detailed data collected by observation, testing and examina- 
tion may give a total picture of each obild, on the basis of which 
programmes for individual attention may be developed. 


Observatien of the child “in action’ is best possible through co- 
curricular activities. The one-time dichotomy between curricular and 
— extra curricular activities no longer holds good. The 
(LES PE present tendency is even to abandon the idea of Co- 
activities curricular’ work, and to accept every sort of educa- 

tionally productive activity as curricular activity. 
Such activities are necessary to dispel monotony, to ensure health and 
healthy leisure time occupation, to enbance skill and socialisation. 
They fulfil the mental demands of the obild by fostering innocent 
amusements in healthy group life. They are socially productive, 
because they teach the value of co-operation and develop individual 
qualities necessary for healthy social life. Proper sentimente, 
attitudes and values may develop through guided co-curricular 
activities. 

The programme for oo-surricular work should, therefore, have 
equal bearing upon physical, mental and intellectual aspets of life. 
Sports and games, hobbies, excursions, literary activities, school selt- 
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Zovt, and a host of other types may be adopted in accordance with 
practical feasibilities. 

Healthy co-curricular work may save the child from maladjust- 
ment. Maladjustment may be caused by physical as well as mental 
factors. Dafects of sense organs. handicapped and crippled physique, 
defective nerves and glands and other congenital factors may cause 
maladjustment. Similarly, mental imbalance caused by psychic and 
emotional factors may cause maladjustment. 

Maladjustment finds expression in habit disorder, emotional dis- 
order, academic disorder, behavioural disorder and ill mental health. 
Whatever the mode, the expression of unnatural behaviour in a social 
and educational environment is an unmistakable sign 
of maladjustment. Unsatisfled desires do cause 
maladjustment because the individual adopts com- 
pensatory behaviour to get a perverted satisfaction. Such perversions 
may be caused by broken family life, excessive license or excessive 
repression, unhealthy social environment, inner contradiction etc. 
In fact, maladjustment creates ‘problem children’ inspite of their 
intellectual endowments. 

Safety and proper development of the child depends upon solution 
of his conflicts, healthy fulfilment of his desires and effective guidance. 

The task must be jointly shoulderd by the home, the school and the 
guidance services. The responsibility of the teacher as the direct 
manipulator of the educational environment stands supreme. 

* (We may; on the background of these discussions, take*a stock of 
the development of primary education since independence, 


Problem of 
maladjustment 


What we inherited !! 


After independence we started with a burst of enthusiasm with the 
expectation that all our aspirations would be fulfilled and internal and 
external problems of education solved. What had been the state of 
affairs is 1947 ? | 

- (1) We had inherited a colonial system of education established 
by the British rulers to facilitate their exploltation and to produce 
efficient servants of probity. Free India required to change the very 
nature and objectives of education in keeping with the national 
aspiration of a democratic republic advancing with national urge for 
all round progress. 

(2) The unscientific curriculum for the then education bad no 
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relation with life situation. The methods of instruction were old and 
traditional. Entire school life. including syllabuses, instructions and 
administration was dictated by the nightmare of examination. We 
required to change all these. 

(3) Technical and vocational education had been ill developed. 
The few institutions that existed, had not attained due social status, 
Individual differences and needs of diversified education were least 
attended to. 

(4) There was no state obligation to provide education for all the 
citizens. Even primary education was not universal or compulsory or 
free. Expansion of education had been throttled by a thousand 
devices. Religious, class and caste differences had perforated the 
educational life of the people. The entire system smarted under the 
domioation of English In fact, there was no existence of a national 
systam of education. We had to start with an aspiration to build one. 


The Old Structure Existent In 1947 


School education in those days was a I0 year long process. The 
lower rungs of secondary stage i.e. classes v & vi consitituted the Upper 
Primary level. With one more year (upto class viil it was the Middle 
English stage. With the addition of still one more year (y-viii) it was 
the Junior High School, Upto this level, English, Vernacular, 
History, Geography, Mathematics etc. had been compulsory subjecta 
of study. Olasses ix and x constituted the complete secondary stage 
with Eoglish, Vernacular, a Olassical language, Mathematics as 
compulsory and two more subjects as additional ones. The first 
external examination was held at the end of the total school course. 
This was the dividing line between school education and college 
education. A few courses were offered after the Matriculation exami- 
nation viz-2 year Intermediate Arts or Science leading to (i) Medical 
or Engineering courses (after I. So.) or (ii) Bachelorship course (after 
I. Sc/I- A.) The capstone was the two year M. A./M. Sc. course. 

After independence we started with a motivation to reform and 
improve the system. The Constitution recognised State responsibility 
in certain aspects of education. Control was divided between the 
Gantral and State authorities. The objective of universal compulsory 
primary education upto an age limit was formally adopted. It was 
decided to pay special attention to the education of women, adult 
population, the handicapped and the backward classes and communities. 
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A policy of attention to professional, technological and vocational 
education was adopted. 

A Gommission was instituted to enquire about higher education, 
One more to enquire about secondary edacation was established in 
quick succession Various committees and panels were formed. 
Biucational planning became a part and parcel of general planning. 

Our task would now be to make an assessment of the successes and 
failures, the developments in the contemporary period, the state of 
education at present and problems there of, eo that we may consider 
the future of education from a correct perspective. (We shall discuss 
the different stages of education separately), 


Development of Primary Education 


To make our analysis scientific and worth-while we should start 
with a reference to the evolution of our ideas about primary education. 
The remnants of the ancient Indian system of primary education 
had survived till the 18th Century. But early 19th Century wit- 
neszed its practical extinction, particularly after the adoption of the 
Downward Filtration policy which was its death 
TSR knell. Primary education began to wither away due 
: to neglect. But tbis could not continue for long. 
Under the impact of objective realities, a changed policy became 
apparent during Lord Hardinge. Lord Dalhousie added a fresh 
impsius, The attitude of Indian leaders also became positive. The 
Govt’s duty to primary education was recognised in the Despatch of 
1854. 

But a real beginning in modern primary education in India was 
maie in 13823. Thereafter, the National Education Movement forced 
the nation to turn its attention to the need for mass education. The 
Gokhale Bill in the Central Legislature was a reflection of the then 
national apirit. The expansion and development of primary education 
really begin with the passing of the provincial Primary Education 
Acts. The Hartog Committees suggested reform of primary education, 
its curriculum and the plugging of wastage and stagoation. And lastly 
Ganihiji's Basio Education was accepted as a national pattern of 
primary education. It is to be noted, however, that inspite of these 
stages in the development of modern primary education in India, the 
question of free, compulsory, universal primary education remained an 
open question till 1947, 
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Efforts to introduce Compulsion 

As early as 1835, Rev. Adam had suggested one primary school 
compulsorily in every village. Mahatma Phule of Bomby had been 
conscious about the need for universal compulsion. The objective 
condition, however, had not yet been favourable. In 1852, Capt. 
Wingate, the Revenue Survey Commissioner of Bombey suggerted 
taxation for the education of the children of peasant population. 
In 1858, Mr. T. O. Hope suggested tax-supported primary schools. 

The problem, however, acquired gradual clarity after 1889. The 
Hunter Commission received appeals and suggestions in this respect. 
In 1884, the Asst. Inspector of Broach suggested compulsion. In 
1836 (the very year of inception) the National Congress adopted a 
resolution on mass education. Chimanlal Shitalvad and Ibrahim 
Rahmatullah organised an agitation in Bombay. Compuleory primary 
education was first introduced in the Native State of Baroda, but 
Gokbale’s Bill was turned down by the officially dominated Central 
Legislature. The provincial acts also reflected half-heartedness and 
unnecessary compromise. Upto 1947, therefore, only partial, balf- 
hearted and infractuons attempts had been made for compulsory 
primary education. 

Causes of failure were not far to seek. A prime cause lay in the 
filtration theory. The second major cause was the absence of an urge 
of a foreign ruling power. That is why compulsive acts were not 

passed. When expansion was more required, the 

attention was more turned to qualitative “improve- 

ment.” The weakness of the national movement was no less 

responsible. Higher English education bad created a gulf between 

the “olasses” and the “masses.” The weight of English language 

was a heavy obstacle. And when consciousness dawned, the adminls- 
trative obstructions and bunglings blocked the way. 

This state of affairs continued even after independence. While in 
the progressive countries primary education gets g or even ¢ of the 
education budget, the proportion is much less in our country. Our 
primary education is infested with a thousand problems. (1) A good 
many villages in India have no schools. (2) There are problems of 
housing, equipment, teasher recruitment, training and emoluments eto. 
(3) There is the vital problem of life oriented curriculum. (4) Wastage 
and stagnation constitute a stumbling block. (5) Adult illiteracy affects 
primary education adversely. (6) There is defect in the system of 


Oauses of failure 
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financial provisions and marshalling of resources. (7) Growth of 
population by 1% a year puts a heavy burden upon resources and 
creates imbalance, 


Development of Primary Education under the Plans 


Primary education, inspite of countless hurdles, made considerable 
progress under the 5 year plans. Article 45 of the Directive Principles 
of the Constitution made a time-bound promise to provide universal, 
free and compulsory education for children upto 14, in a 10 year 
period ie. within 1960. The promise has fallen tbrough and the 
target has not been reached even after 34 years. Yet, the constitutional 
admission of the State’s responsibility is of great value. Primary 
education is a State Subject although the States receive financial 
assistance from the Union Govt, and the said Govt is committed in 
constitutional terms to achieve compulsion. 

Inspite of the lamentable failure to fulfil the constitutional 
obligation, the expansion of primary education in India since 1947 is 
a matter of fact. The following data may be referred to. 

Percentage of age group 6-11 attending school— 

1946-47 = 30% 
1950-51 = 42 6% 
1955-56 = 521% 
1960-61 = 62°4% 
1965-66 = 764% 
1971-72 = 77 3% 
1974-75 = 85 3% 
1978 = about 90% 

It is said that universal primary education will be effected in 
the course of the Gth plan. 


Basic Education 


Over emphasis upon Basico Education actually hindered the 
expansion of primary education in the recent years. After indepen- 
dence, the Basic pattern was accepted as the-national pattern of 
primary education. All new schools were planned to be Basic schools. 
P EEE All olā schools were planned to be reconditioned and 
aan altered. A craft was made compulsory In all primry 

schools. It was decided to prepare Basio-pattern 
Text Books and to introduce Buasic-pattern teacher- training. An 4 
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assessment committee suggested in 1955 that Basic schools should be 
given equal status with General schcols, and Basic education should 
be declared a stepping stone to higher education. It also suggested a 
linkage with Community Development Projecte, and University level 
post graduate teacher education in the Basic method. A National 
Institute of Basic Education was formed and charged with the task 
of conducting researches in curricula, text book, crafts & equipment, 
examination etc. 

Experience, however, taught us to admit that instead of fixing upon 
a particular craft, various useful handicrafts like spinning, weaving, 
gardening, carpentry, leather work, book binding, pottery, dcmestic 
work eto. should be accepted as “Basic craft’. Integration with 
natural and social setting should be essentially insisted upon. 

In pursuance of there recommendations, the majority of States 
brought about a uniformity bebween "primary" education and “basio” 
education. Yeb, basic education could not attain that success as had 
lacking spirié been expected. Gandhiji's idealism and philosophical 

content and the nature of basic education as had been 
imagined by him have been sacrificed to a great extent. There is no 
denying that basic education effected little impression upon the pation 
and brought about the least revolutionary change in our total 
educational pattern. There is no secret in the fact that our educa- 
tional planners and administrators who conducted loud propaganda in 
favour of basic education actually spared their own children. Basio 
education became education for the poor, particularly the rural poor 
while English education remains education for the rich. 

It must, however, be admitted that Basic education achieved some 
quantitative expansion. While in 1950-51, Junior Basic Schools in 
India numbered 33349, the same rose to 65891 at the end ofa decade. 
But this expansion was proportionately low in comparison with the 
expansion of ordinary primary education in the same time-period. 
The number of primary schools in India had been 209671 in 1950-51. 
It rose ten years later to 330399. Hence there was an addition of 
130728 units. Out of this total number, however, the traditional 
primary type accounted for 102186 and the remaining 32542 only were 
“basic” schools. This four-fold increase of primary-type schools at a 
time when the basic school was accepted as the national model is en 
explicit proof of the failure of basic education. 

During the sixties, attention to ‘basic education’ decreased per- 
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sistently. Popular enthusiasm gradually receded. Faced with the 
problem of multiplying schools for" expanding” - 
primary education to falfil the constitutional obli» 
gation, the troubled authorities could least discriminate between 
ordinary primary education and Gandhian basic education. They 
adopted the principle of ‘shortest cub." 

This failure has its intrinsic and extrinsic reasons. Basic education 
was costlier. The integrated curriculum could not provide room for 
all the proposed “subjects of study.” The present system of teacher- 
training did not produce teachers capable of handling such an integra 
ted curriculum. Text books in the truly basio pattern were nob 
available. Over emphasis upon Hindi bad not been likable to all the 
states. For some years the complete relegation of English was also 
not favourably accepted. Equality of etatus with primary education 
and proper integration with secondary education bad 
been thorny problems for some years. Real applica- 
tion of craft-centric education in most of ordinary basic schools was 
farcical. Moreover, attachment to cottage crafts in there day of 
industrial production could create little impression upon national mind, 
In fact, Basic Education acquired least popularity in urban areas. 
Although there had been curricular reforms, and the principle of 
activity-centricism replaced craft-centricism, yet the selected activity 
could attain least integration with the socio-economic current of 
local life. 

Failure being apparent, the authorities adopted a policy of hasty 
retreat by propagating a compromise between ‘‘pri- 
mary pattern and “basic pattern of education. Re- 
commendations of Kothari Commission, however, 
came to the rescue of educational planners and 
administrators. . 

The essence of the Commission's view is that no particular stage 
or method of education need be termed as "basic". Productive activi- 
ty which is the central theme of basic education should permeate the 
spirit of education at all stages. “Work Experience” is, thus, the 
Commission's name for productive practice correlated with theory. 


Persistent deoline 


Causes of failure 


Kothari Commis- 
sion comes to 
rescue 


Other Features of Advancemet 
While in 1950-51, the number of training institutions for primary 
school teachers had been 782 and 58'8% of working teachers were 
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trained, the number of colleges, as per recent data has been more than 
doubled and the all India average for teachers’ training has exceeded 
80% (although with great variations from state to state). Acts for 
compulsory primary education have been passed in the majority of 
states. In some of the states integration has been achieved with 
O.D. Projects. There is, on the all India average, one school for every 
3 14 sq. mile area i.e. one school for every 300 of population. (The 
reality and tenability of such a claim, as well as the propriety of 
distribution of such schools is, however, questioned by field workers). 
The National Institute of Basic Education has been responsible for 
research and planning. And an All India Council helps the Union 
and State Govts with necessary advice. 


Finance and Administration 


The Union Govt has a moral responsibility in regard to primary 
education in as much as the implementation of the Constitutional 
directive ultimately rests in the Central authority. The principle of 
ste ct ike Vokes “Common School” has been recommended by the 
Govt. Kothari Commission and incorporated in the National 

Policy on Education declared by the Union Govt. 
The duty to remove imbalance between States and to the implementa- 
tion of the Common School principle also vest in the Central Govt 
(although it has no direct executive authority). As said earlier. there 
are Central agencies for advice, planning and research. The Central 
Govt also offers financial assistance to States under ‘planned’ and 
Ordinary heads, 

Constitutionally, however, primary education is a State subject. 
The Union Govt is responsible for such education in Union Territories 
for which there are local departments, officers and 
inspectorate. Fonds for these areas come from local 
budget and cess supplemented by Central subsidy. 

In the territorial jurisdiction of the state, ib is the prerogative 
of the State Govt to enforce legislations and rules, administer, finance 
and control primary education. The task is conducted by the state 
Dept of Education manned by the D P.I. and the Inspectorate. Some 
of the states have State Boards of Primary Education. The expenses 
are borne from revenue reciepts supplemented by education cess. 
Financial assistance is provided under ‘general budget and ‘Plan’ 
heads. 
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A State subject 
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Although the state Govt. is the ultimate authority, the administra 
tion is decentralised in differential degrees in all the states. The 
administration is stratified at District, Tehsil, Town, Panchayat 
levels. The forms, powers and functions as well as 
resources of these administrative units differ from 
state to state. It deserves special mention that in 
most of the states Primary Education is ‘free’, although compulsion 
is seldom enforced by penal measures. 


Role of Local 
authorities 


General Problems of Primary Education 


Primary education in India, therefore, bas innumeratle problems, 
with slight variations from state to state. We may draw a short list 
of them, viz (1) The objective of primary education is not as progres- 
siye, dynamic and practically oriented as it should have beep, and as it 
could encourage the parents and children with its worthwhileness. (2) 
The curriculum is not scientific yet. It is still heavy, dry, narrative 
and inert. It is not based upon interest of the child. Absence of 
flexibility does not make it helpful to self learning. (8) Defects in 
curriculum and syllabus is squarely reflected in the text books. Pro- 
duction of uninteresting texts and their maldistribulion has been the 
order of the day, (4) The language policy (with sole emphasis upon the 
mother tongue) is also not uniform. (5) The socalled difference between 
primary and basic schools still lingers and thereby affects the imple- 


mentation of a uniform policy. (6) Inspite of a system of teacher 


training, the methods of teaching are traditional in the majority of 
schools, particularly the schools provided for "free" education. (7) 
Most of the schools are not equipped with necessary furniture, equip- 
ment and teaching aids. (8) Co-ourricular activity is but an idea. 
(9) Obild-health is rarely cared for. School meals or tiffin depend 
nearly upon the contributions of humanitarian organisations and 
foreign aids, (10) There is almost total absence of child guidance to 
guard against maladjustment of children. (11) The traditional pattern 
of “examination” and promotion, together with other causes leads to 
wastage and stegnation on a large seale. (12) The problem of teacher- 
requirement and training is complex. The availability of better 
educated youngmen and women for teachiug jobs in primary schools is 
a growing feature. More bhan 50% of teachers at present are post- 
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Matriculates and a large number of them are undergraduates or 
graduates But the extent of training varies widely from State to 
Stite. Although the training of teachers has reached the average 
mark of 76%, it is 907% in Tamil Nadu and about 45% in West Bengzl. 
Training colleges (takiog the Indian picture as a whole) are insufficient 
in numbers The training courses are dominantly theoretical. The 
teacher-pupil ratio is contrary to the desired standard. The service 
conditions adversely affect the job-worthines of teachers. (13) The 
absence of requisite land, buildings and provisions of games and phy- 
sical education is almost shameful. (14) The problem of expansion 
with common school practice and higher standard guaranteed by better 
administration and control needs little mention. (15) And to crown 
everything, the provision of finances in these days of rocketting price, 
fall far short of the need, particularly because of the fact that uni- 
versal compulsion, even in the ordinary sense of the term, has not 
been achieved. 

Some of the causes need a bit of analysis. The causes of failure 
ars social, economic, political and pedagogic in natare. 

(1) The social causes include the age-sld backwardness of certain 
communities, castes and tribes created by a long history of exploita- 
tion and sub-human existence. Illiteracy of parents, conservative 
social usages and customs, discrimination against girls (including their 
early marriage) intensify the crisis. Population has been growing by 
1% a year while educational provisions are staggering behind. The 
physical problems created by lack of roads and transport in the rural 
areas and* the mental reservation against co-education are no lesg 
responsible. Statistical returns show that while the average percen- 
tage of children (boys and girls together) receiving primary education 
in India is about 90, the percentage of girls is as low as 60. 

(2) The pedagogic failures should be squarely admitted. Primary 
education must be integrated with the life of the people. The absence 
of such integration Isads to absence of urge. This together with 
economic and social causes leads to huge wastage and stagnation. The 
following figures will give a concrete picture of wastage. 

Out of 100 children in class I 
61°2 boys & 56°6 girls reach class II 
61°2 boys & 451 te ee t: III 
44°3 boys & 355 p T a IWY 

and not eyen 40% of children reach class VI 


Part IV—2 
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It is surely'a great wastage of time, buman energy and 
Stagnation, the other method of loss is also heavy. 
40°3% of boys and 47°1% of girls are not promoted to class IT. 


resourecs., 


25'6% j 33% A is + „ Class IIT. 
29 6% = 96°6% T T T » Class IV. 
2i 7% p 257% = T ji „ Class V. 
16'4% p 19°8% rs ‘a * » Class VI. 


At the primary stage there is a heavy concentration of children in 
class I, because a heavy percentage of children fail to adjust with 
school life and therefore have to recur in that class. It is also to be 
noted that failure of girls ia more apparent. This is not because of 
an inferiority of girls, but because of inferior attention paid to them 
by the parents and the society. 

Primary education should be funciional in nature. The knowledge 
content should be integrated with environmental socio-economic life. 
In this respect the failure of our rigid curriculum is vitally responsible. 

(3) The most tragic failure on the economic front is that budgetary 
provisions have been meagre. While primary education has the biggest 
claim to public finances, very often funds earmarked for primary 
eliucation were diverted to other purposes. Budgetary cuts have been 
a regular feature. The Local Bodies did seldom exert themeelves for 
proper assessment and collection of education cess and never tcok 
initiative to augment resources by other means. Budgetary grants 
were considerably consumed by building or other non-recurring 
activities. Moreoyer, the growing cost of living, particularly the 
incidental costs in education has been adversely affecting not only the 
paying capacity but also the spirit of the poor. And above all, child 
labour is still prevalent. Parents in the urban slum areas and poor 
rural areas have to let their children earn their own living in the 
prime of life. And the society simply condemns the delinquent 
children and considers its duty as done. 

(4) Socio-political causes are no less responsible for the sad state 
of affairs. Compulsory education acts have not been enforced even in 
States where they are on the statute-book. Employers in industrial 
and commercial undertakings have not been forced to do anything 
for the education of their employees’ children. Inspection and 
administration represent unrelenting bureaucracy. The pre- 
independence national urge for “education” exists no more. Those 
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The only ray of hope, however, is that we have theoretically 
accepted the principle of Common School (though its application is far 
mds and the concept of “education for all” has replaced the concept 

t “education for the few.” A vital principle has been incorporated in. 
ibs constitution and directly or indirectly the State is responsible im- 
in the ultimate analysis. (Suggestion for solution of the probleme: 
are implict in our analysis of problems and need not be repeated). 

On the background of our successes and failures we shon!d discuss 
the future prosprcts as they have been depicted by Kothari Commission- 


Kothari Commission On Primary Education 


The Commission admitted the need for quantitative expansion and 
qualitative improvement It suggested that (i) primary education 
should start at 6+and continue thereafter for 7/8 years, (if) This 
total period may be subdivided into 4/5 years of Lower Primary 
followed by 3/2 years of Upper Premary stages. Lower Primary 
education must immediately be made ‘free’, while a time bound 
programme may be adopted for Upper Primary education, (iii) Pri- 
mary education should be followed by 1-3 years of vocational educatlom 
or 3-year Lower Secondary education. 

The aim of primary education would be to lay a good foundation 
of life as a responsible citizen. Pre-registration system should be 
introduced and all children of the relevant age-group must be forced 
to attend school- Simultaneously, effort must be made to plug 
wastuge and stagnation. It must be guaranteed that no child leaves 
school without completing lower primary ecucation and at least 80%- 
complete the 7-year school course. 

The curriculum must be freed from pedantic matters. Emphasis at} 
the lower-primary stage should be placed upon Language, Elementary 
Mathematics, and Nature Study. The syllabuses for classes I to lV 
would consist of 3 Rs, lessons on phenomenal and social environment 
and health ete. The mother tongue should be the medium of 
instructfon, and not more than one language should be insisted upom- 
In case the mother tongue of the pupils is different from the regional 
language, the mother tongue should be accepted as medium, if there 
are 10 children per clase or 40 children in a school speaking s 
language other than the accepted language. These children shoulé 
be provided with their own language as medium. They may, 
however. learn the regional language optionally, 
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The pace of mental growth of all children at the primary school 
age being unequal, the Commission disfavoured the prefization of a 
common standard for all. Moreover, classes I & II should together 
form a cycle at the end of which an evaluation of attainment may 
bs made. Classes III & IV may form another such cycle. All 
examinations should be internal and evaluation done in grading system’ 

The Commission proposed socia! service with the object of im- 
parting social consciousness. Living a cooperative community life in 
a@chool, looking after cleanliness and decoration of the class room, 
white-washing and painting of school building, acquaintance with rural 
society, participation in community development work, helping the 
old. infirm and crippled may be listed as social service items, 

Emphasis was similarly placed upon ‘Work Experience’ through 
paper and clay work, spinning, gardering etc. In this context the 
Commission expressed a sound opinion about Basic Education. Basic 
Ejlacation has 3 characteristics—(a) productive work. (b) inte- 
gration of creative activity and environmental life with curricular 
stadies (c) close relation between school and society. These characte 
ristics shouli permeate the whole field of education through “work 
experience.” No particular typa of education or school, there- 
fore, need be charoterised as Basic Education or Basic school. 

Upper Primary Stage: Teaching and learning process at this 
stage will bə more intensive and extensive. The methods and 
standarda will be mora clearly defined. The curriculum would include 
41) Mother Tongue (or Regional language), (2) One more lahnguage— 
Hindi or English, (a third language may be offered electively’, (3) a 
combined study of Arithmetic and Algebra (4) History, (5) Geography 
(6) Civics (7) (a) Paysics, Zoslogy and Earth Science in class VI, 
(b) Physics, Chemistry, Zoology and Astronomy in class VII. These 
sciences would be presented as distinctive disciplines. Moral 
educatizn and some productive art or craft shou!d be added to the list. 

For social service at this stage. the list of activities would inslude 
school development work, public health and community development 
work Work-expsrience wou'd include cane and bamboo craft, leather 
work, pottery, weaving, gardaning or farm work. Examinations 
shoal bs internal on a ocumulativs basis. Oral testing should be 
aided to written examinition. District-wise compotitive examinations 
may be held with the object of evaluating the standard of edacation. 
‘Even in that case, certificates and cumulative cards would be issued by 
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the school authorities. Such examinations may also be held on s 
voluaotary basis to selec&é candidates for scholarships, 

The commission opined that like the “A” couree in England, a 
superior s,llabus may be provided for the meritorious children. For 
those who would not proceed to formal secondary education, provi- 
sions should be made for alternative pari-fime vocational courses, 
Admission to such courses should, at the initial stage, be voluntary. 
But the target should be xed at vocational courses for 20% by 
1985-86. 

The problem of providing the necessary numbers of Uy per Primary 
Schools would be much more acute than the same at lower primary 
stage. Many new schools would be required. The commission, 
therefore, phased the admission programme as follows : 


1370-71 1975-76 1080-81 1985-86 
Lower Primary 92°0% 100% * 
(Clase I-IV) 
Upper Primary 50°7% 65°2% 833% 90°0% 


(Classes V-VII) 


Progress under the Plans 


But the failure of these expectations is already a fact, as will be 
proved by the following data. 


Expenditure Coverage cf children (percentage) 
lst Plan 85 crore rupees 53°1% 
2nd Plan 95 v _ 634% 
$rd Plan, Planned 209 ,, — 76°4% 


Actual 179 a T 
4th Plan, Pianned 322 ,, iy traget 84°S% (6°82 crore children) 


Slashed to 217°87 ,, It was ciamied that 100% of. 
(This was less them 25% of age group 6-11 only might 
provisions for Education) be provided with schooling} 


facilities at the end of the 
5th plan. 





CHAPTER II 
Development of Secondary Education Since 1947 


As we did in the case of primary education, so we should in the 
ease of secondary education, i.e., start with a general discussion on 
the nature of secondary education. 


The phase of secondary education is the middle stage of full-length 
formal education. At the end of the stage, a section of students may 
pursue vocational courses, a second section may proceed to higher 
education, and the resb may not pursue an educational career at all. 
Hence secondary education should be planned as 
terminal education imparting an amout of knowledge 
and skill which would enable the students to proceed to the next 
higher stage of education or to the employment market. 


Meaning 


Secondary education had, in the olden days, been academic and 
intellectual education for the fortunate few. But the modern concept 
is ‘sesondary education for all." After 4/5 years of primary education, 
Secondary education row stretches for another 
period of 7/8 years (11—17/18 age group) i.e. upto 
the pre-adult stage of life. The period of adole- 
goence, being now considered the period of secondary education 
which should be open to all, the pattern of school organisation or 
curricular formation should take the needs of the adolescent into 
oonsideration. 


Adolescence is characterised by some physical and psychic features 
wiz. ¢tncreased physical strength and heightened activity of nerves 
sand muscles, greater physical prowess and working-capacity, greater 

vigour and agility ete. Distinctive physical signs 
= — — — prove the advent of a new stage of life. This phy- 
ao sical growth leads to the need for better food and 
zourishment, short of which the adolescent falls a prey to consumptive 
diseases, Changes occur also in the mental world. Reasoning and 
thinking, and reliance on practical experience is a typical mental 
feature. At the same time, however, hero-worsbip and love of aes- -7 
thetic beauty help the adolescent to wade through worldly ugliness. 
Emotiona | exuberance is no less important, The adolescent develops & 


Education of the 
Adolescent 
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positive self-feeling as well as negative self feeling, elation as well as 
depression, love of reality as well as day dreaming. Such instability in 
the adolescent's emotional world may lead to mental conflicts if not 
sufficient care is taken. Sex impulses which develop at this stage of 
life may introduce further complexities in the mental and cmotiocnal 
life. The adolescent exhibits intense emotionalism as well as intente 
group-feeling. Through self-sacrifice and social service, he seeks n 
self{-fulflment, 


These apparently contradictory charcteristics of adolesesnce made 
Stanley Hall to call it a period of "storm and stress’. This period 
is also called a period of “sunshine and shower.” While pregramming 
education of the adolescent, the Hadow Committee in England 
remarked that the ship of life might set sail successfully, if properly 
tackled. If not, a ship wreck was inevitable. Obviously, the education 
of the adolescent i.e, secondary education must take into account the 
needs of the adolescent period of life. 


The needs may be summed up as—(i) Care and nourishment of 
body-mind-intellect : (physical care may be provided in the form of 
physical exercises, games & sports etc.), (ii) Care of the emotional life 
with the object of attaining proper sublimation and emotional 

balance ; (engagement in joyful and creative acti- 
Needs of the — s : 
aie vities may lead to sublimation); (iii) Proper nouri- 

Shment of intellect: (the adolescent may question 
the traditional values, may develop queries about the phenomenal as 
well as spiritual world, may try to understand the society and seek 
his own place init. Hence,a wide intellectual field should be open 
before him so that he may analyse and compare things by the exercise 
of his own rationality). (iv) Froper attention to social life: (tke 
adolescent develops an intense social feeling and desires to serve the 
society. He will grow into adulthood and be a full-fledged ocitizer. 
Hence social values of co-operation, morality and social efficiency 
must be brought home to the adolescent. 


These aims are not attainable through ‘discipline'—pbysical and 
mental. The responsibility of the agencies of education is tremendous. 
The system of secondary education must provide the proper environ- 
ment for intellectual, mental, physical and social nourishment, so that 
through joyful and meaningful activity the adolescent may pass on 
to oreatlve adulthood. 
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Remarkable individual differences are exhibited during adlescencea, 
Differences ocour in (a) physical formatior, (b) emotional expressions, 
(c) sense perceptions, (d) intellectual acuity etc. 
The differences are partially caused by innate endow- 
ments and partially by environmental influences, 
Ideals, sentiments, attitudes differ widely from person to person. Such 
differences may be subjected to measurement by modern techniques. 
If we recognise such differences, we cannot recommend the same type 
of education for all the adolescents. The concept of diversified 
education with the object of taking individual differences and poesi- 
bilities into account is a contribution of the modern educational 
thoughts. 

But extreme individuation is contrary to the principle of social 
cohesion. Obviously, the educational programme fcr the adolescent 
must serve the needs of the individual as well as the demands of the 
society. These ideas have found due recognition in the modern 
principles of curriculum construction for secondary education. 


Individual 
Differences 


Evolution of Ideas about Scecondary Education 


In the pre-modern days, the Latin Grammar Schools had been the 
secondary schools in most of the European Countries. With emphseis 
upon classics and ancient literature in their curricula, these schcols 
responded to the needs of the aristocracy, the question of secondery 
education for the ordinary “plebeian'' child being completely absent. 
After the Renaissance, however, attachment to mother téngue and 

nationel culture began to develop. And 18th Century 
from Mediacva- Raligbtenment introduced a scicntific trend in 
liam to - | 
— secondary education. Mother tongue, Mathematics 
and the Sciences found place in the curriculum 
together with Philsophy and ancient languages. Farther changes 
occured in the 19th Century. With the advent of industrial economy 
the need was felt for more dynamic, practical and objective type of 
secondary education. 
Meanwhile, the growth of the democratic ideals also influenced 
the concept of secondary education, The demand for ‘secondary 
: education as a universal right" became gradually irresistable. Women 
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Modern psychology eonsiders that the whole length of adolescence 
should be the period of seeondary education. Prolongation of the 
secondary stage became a practical proposition. In consideration of 
the fact that most of the students may enter life at the end of 
secondary education, the stage was accepted as terminal in nature. Ib 
is now admitted that secondary education should foster individual 
development on the one hand, and social cohesion on the other. The 
current trend is to vocationalise secondary education and to impart a 
production-orientation through actual prceductive experience together 
with academic knowledge- : 


Evolution of Concept in India 


Our modern system of education was planted by ea foreign ruler. 
As a distinctive element of colonial-type education, seconcary 
education was made bookish and academic and examination-dominated, 
leading to university education. The first signs of change were reflatid 
in the recommendations of the Hunter Commission. But a really rebelli- 
ous attitude was exhibited durlng the National Education Movement. 
The Sadler Commission's recommendations represented a further 
change in outlook in favour of a longer and complete secondary 
education of a deversified nature, This trend was further strengthened 
by the Hartog Committee, the Abbot-Wood Commitee and the 
Sargent Committee, 

Independence made the question of reforms a real issue, The 
Moudaliar Commission recommended a type of secondary educstion 
as it thought best for an independent, democratic, 
developing country. A fresh review was meade 
by the Education Commission of 1964-66 which 
recommended an integrated system of education for adolescence with 
efforts for gradual universalisation, vyocationalisation and uniform & 
common education upto 16+. 

Thus, the concept of secondary education in our country also 
advanced in a process of evolution., From the last century till the 
early part of the present century it had been theoretial, monotype, 
humanistic and liberal education for the few. Thereafter, the ideas 
got fastened to democratic ideals and recogoition of the need for meen- 
ingful education. In tho present phase, we have accepted equality of 


ohange in 
concept 


=~ Opportunity and yooationalisation as our guiding principles. 
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Aims of Secondary Education 


The concept of education having changed, the aims of education 
also changed from phase to phase as required by socio-economic 
changes. 

Various experiments were conducted in different countries to 
determine whether secondary education should aim at job-worthiness 
or preparation for life or vocational specialisation. A balance now has 

been struck that the aims should be (i) attention to 
aims admisto’ health, (ii) Command of fundamental processes, 
in the advanced 
dine ae (iii) ' capacity to live an effective family and social life, 

(iv) citizenship qualities, (v) vocationel preparation, 
(yi) exercise of intellect, (vii) aesthetic taste and emotional balance, 
(vii) education for productive use of leisure, (ix) character formation. 
Advanced countries, however, place differental emphasis upon parti- 
cular aspects of these aims as demanded by their state of things acd 
their needs. 

Aims in India under British rule had been naturally narrow. The 
Secondary Education Commission in post-independence period proposed 
the aims of (i) preparing citizens of a sovereign democratic republic 
(ii) preparation of individuals with integrity, pesonality, (iii) 

character formation of the adolescent, (iv) produc- 

aims in Inalis tion of citizens with vocational skill, (v) training of 

a. middle grade cadre for economic enterprises. And 

lastly the Indian Education Commission proposed 

that the aim would be the training of productive and creative citizens, 

material values being combined with spiritual values. Acqaintance 

with productive work and social life together with acqaintance with 

science, mathematics and social sciences will create inspired contri- 
butors to national development and social integratien. 


Curriculam for Secondary Education 


The aims of: secondary education must control the secondary 
curriculum. There are other considerations to be made viz. the 
 @Jucand’s age, his physical and mental characteristics, the — 
of —— phase of education, 
ng aids etc. The curriculum sho ; ae 
the ns: et =Ë the individual student as wall —— society. — 
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subjects of study must help the conservation of heritage while simul- 
taneously they must have utility value in social and national life. 
The curriculum may be diversified and some vocational bias may he 
infused, but this is ño stage for extreme specialisation. 

Secondary school curriculum in Indis upto 1256 had been narrow. 
bookish, one sided and academic in nature. It had not recognised the 
fact of individual differences. The Mudaliar Commission brought 
about a change by the Core-Periphery system and by the streaming of 
studies. But this scheme was infested with the inherent danger of 
mechanical application and early specialisation. The principle of 
selection and guidance was defeated in the process of bureaucratic 
implementation of the scheme. 

The Kothari Commission had to reconsider the entire question 
and retrieve the sliuation by making a few vital suggestions that, (i) 
education upto the lower secondary stage shonld be general and 
common for all, (ii) vocational courses should be offered parallel with 
‘academic’ courses and should be treated as secondary education, (iii) 
the higher secondary stage should provide for free selection of 
subjects, (iv) streamwise division of studies should be abandoned, 
(v) an element of vocationalisation and socialisation should be infused 
at this stage, and (vi) the curriculum may be constructed at ordinary 
and advanced levels. 


Co-curricular Work 

Carricular work and co-curricular work should go together. In 
aclecting the types of co-curricular activities, attention should be paid 
to the psychological peculiarities of adolescence. Productive and 
socialized co-surricular activities may save the children from 
delinquency and unhealthy gang influence. The selected activities 
should have pedagogical, social and moral implications. Moreover, 
atudent-welfare services should be tagged with co-curricular activities 

Unfortunately, however, provision of co-curricular work is scanty 
in our country. Sclence Club, Hobby Club, House System are recent 
additions to Soout and Guide movements. Occasionally some social 
functions or cultural competitions are organised. The provisions 
demand vital and immediate improvements, 


Guidance in Secondary Education 
Scientific curriculum and successful utilisation of the same by 


adolescing children demands the help of guidance. The young 
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traveller on the road to life requires help to select the proper path. 
To render such help is the task oi guidance, 

Guidance may be educational, with the object of helping the chila 
select the most suited courses of study, and it may be vocational with 
the object of helping bim to select the best suited vocation. 
Guidance will not solve the problems of perticular children only. It ig 
necessary for all children. The process of guidance being inseparable 
from the process o! education, the work will be all-embracing so much 
so that the children will be placed under constant and continuous 
study in school and out of school, in class and in play fields. At the 
individual level, the task of guidance will consist of (i) aid to build up 
a balanced family and social life, (ii) help to use time properly, 
(iii) help to select the future course of action, (iv) supply information 
about financial assistance, (v) keep watch on the child’s health, and 
(vi) belp to develop an organised personality. The guidance pro- 
gramme should look after the need of the gifted children equally 
with the needs of the retarded. No education being unpurrosive, 
the work of guidance is to draw out the maximum bereft from the 
educational situation. 


Types of School = 


Diversification being an accepted principle of secondary education 
in many countries, a variety of schools has been a natural develop- 
ment. England has a few types like tho Modern School, the Technical 
High School, the Grammar School, Comprebensive School, Bilateral 
School etc. America has Agricultural, Commercial, Domestic 
Science and Technical High schools, spart from the most common 
Comprehensive school. 

In India too there are differert types of secondary schools which 
may be classified on the basis of curricular provisions as well as 
ownership basis. (a) There are separate schocls for boys and girls as 
well as co-educational schools, (b) Morning, Day, Evening or Resi- 
dential schools, (c) schools maintained by the Govt. (d) schools with 
English medium and with Regional language as media, and (g) Junior 
secondary, Secondary, Higher Secondary types of schools. 


Examination 
The question of examination is inseparable from the educative 
_ process. In many other countries basic reforms of examination have 
been effected, Inspite of our recognition of need, very little has so far 
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been done. The system and pattern of examination established by 
the British rulers still continues with slight changes in details. 
Ohanges in the art of questioning have been recently 
attempted. Yet, essay type questioning, suggestion 
mongering and unfairmeans are still rampant. A 
gradation or a point-scale has not gone into practice. Students are 
not allowed to elect ‘subjects for examination’. The requirement of 
‘pass’ in every subject or grours of subjects and pass in aggregate 
causes huge casualties. 

To retrieve the situation, Kothari Commission suggested two 
terminal examinations at the end of class X and at the end of 
class XII. The examination should be processed at two levels. The 
certificate should simply mention the score for each subject. Student 
may achieve success in all subjects by compartmental examinations. 
The recommendations, howerer, are still partly ‘suggestions’. 

On the basis of the above discussion we may trace the develop- 
ment in our country. 

Historical retrospect: As discussed in Part I, modern secondary 
education began ia the 19th century as (1) education of the upper 
„Classes with (2) Western content and (8° English as medium. Till 
the middle of the 19th century, there was absence of an integrated 
system of education, with a system of administration. In consequence 
of the Despatch of 1854, a State system was established and subse- 
quently controlled by the Dept of Education throvgh the Grant-in-aid 
process. . 

Taking advantage of Grants, and under the impact of fast growing 
national consciousness, modern secondary education achieved rapid 
expansion and thereby created its own problems in respect of curri- 
culum and administration. Early measures in this direction were 
sugzested by the Hunter Commission. It allowed priority to non- 
official Indian enterprise and recommended the introduction of parallel 
academic and practical courses, 

Obstacles to the expansion of secondary education were partly 
removed by the Hunter Commission. Considerably repaid expansion of 
education thereafter gave rise to the twin problems of (i) erosion of 
standards, and (ii) crisis of unemp!oyment because of the domination 
of one way, university oriented, academic education. Lord Curzon 
sought to achieve qualitative improvement and quantitative control 
through stringent administration. His efforts were, however, defeated 


Defects of 
Examination 
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by the simultaneous National Education Movement which in its turp 
created the urge for educational reforms. 

The first positive recommendations for reforms were made by 
the Sadler Commission. Thereafter various ccmmitlees viz, Hartog 
Committee, Abbot-Wood Committee offered suggestion in quick 
succession. And lastly, the Sargent Committee presented a Compre- 
bensive Plan of reforms. Basic reforms were, however, not imple- 
mented till 1947. 

After 1947 


The first committee of experts to epeak about secondary education 
after independence was the Tarachand Committee (1948 4£). This 
Committee suggested 5-year primary education, 3-year pre secondary 
education (or Senior Basic) and 4-year Secondary education ie. 12 
years education before admission to university courses. It also 
suggested diversified courses and ons terminal examination. Con- 
temporaneously with it, the Rsi Choudhury Committee in West 
Bengal suggested reformation of secondary education. The Univer- 
sities Commission, 1948-49 (Radhakrishnan Commission) also made 
illuminating remarks on secondary education. The cumulative effect 
of these developments was the institution of the Secondary Education 
Commission (1952-53) i.e. Mudaliar Commission to make recommen- 
dations on all aspects. On the basis of their recommendations the 
Higher Secondary Scheme was introduced in 1956. 


Mudaliar Commission 


The Commission defined the objectives of Secondary education as (1) 
preparation of democratic citizens of a sovereign republic, (2) prepara- 
tion of full fledged men with all round personality, (8) character deve- 
lopment of the youth and adolescent, (4) impartation of productive and 
vocational skill to future citizens, and (5) preparation of middle grade 
leaders and cadres necessary for the nation's advance- 
ment. With these objectives the Commission pro- 
posed self contained and complete secondary education upto 17+. 
Such education woud be (i) preparatory for those who would proceed 
to the Uaiversity ani (ii) termiaal and life oriented for those who 
would join life's avocations. 

The structure of School Edacation System would be: OS-year 
primary education, 3-year Lower Socondary. followed by 4-year Higher 

ondary stage ie., a total of 12-year school education. Compulsory | 


objectives 
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education would end at the teminal point of lower secondary educa- 
tion i.e. class VII (14+), at the end of which trade and vocational 
schools would be provided for those who would enter 
them. Similarly, at the end of the higher secondary 
stage, technical and professional courses would be followed. The 
complete period of higher secondary education would be followed by 
3-year Undergraduate degree courses in arts, sciences, and commerce. 

Toe commission made extensive recommendations on curricular 
reorganisation. (1) The curriculum for the lower secondary stage 
would be undiversified, general and common for all children. (2) 
Curriculum for the higher secondary stage would meet the needs for 
(a) secial integration on one hand, and (b) individual specialisation 
—— noliy the other. “Core” subjects would contribute to 

social integration and cultural uplift through com- 
mon general education. “Peripheral” subjects based upon selective 
principle would foster individual bias for professional or vocational 
skill. The peripheral courses would be organised in 7 streams in 
accordance with the different activities prevalent in social life. The 
7 streams would be Humanities, Sciences, Agriculture, Technology, 
OQommorce, Domestic Sciences, Fine Arts. Each stream would consist 
of several subjects out of which the students would make their choice. 
Choice of subjects within the stream might be altercd, but the student 
would not be allowed to go out of bounds of the stream. For the 
first two years of the higher secondary stage (classes IX and X), em- 
phasis would be placed upon the core subjects i.e, there would not 
be any emphasis upon specialisation. Emphasis would gradually be 
shifted to peripheral subjects in the two subsequent years (Classes XI 
& XII), so that specialisation might ensue. 

Apart from these fundamental suggestions regarding the aims and 
pattern of secondary education, the Commission also made other vital 
recommendations. (a) It proposed a _ three-language formula (State 
Language, Regioaal Language and English): (b) Combination of 
theory and practice in the educative process ; (c) adoption of dynamic 
Oiii hoa teaching methods to make self contained and terminal 
E TTAN education really effective, meaningful and worthy ; 

(da) Reform of examination to make it a real evalu- 
ation and thereby reduce university mindedness; (e) Guidance 
and Ooungelling system to select students for the different streams : 
(f) health and welfare services for students ; (g) Extensive cocurricular 


structural pattern 
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activities to foster creativity, character formation and socialisation 
of children; (h) Better emoluments, terms of service and better 
teacher-preparation to ensure a supply of better teachers for higher 
secondary education; (i) formation of a Board of Secodary Educa- 
tion for each State with 25 members ‘including 10 experts in technical 
and vocational education) under the Chairmanship of the D.P.I. 

(Immediately after the publication of the Mndaliar Commission 
Report, the De Committee was formed in West Bengal. This Com- 
mittee also supported the recommendations of the previous Com- 
mission. with the exception that it suggested certain changes in the 
formation of the State Boad of Secondary Education.) 


Progress of Secondary Education Under the Pians 


Contrary to the recommendations of the Mu@aliar Commission as 
well as the preerding Committees and Commissions and the succeeding 
De Committee for a 12 year school course, the ‘ experts” on the Central 
Advisory Board of Education (C.A-B.E | simply reduced the length 
while retaining the pattern and weight of curricular studies. Many of 

the subsequent problems originated tterein. The 
— * amended scheme was implemented with effect from 

the @nd Plan period. Inspite of many pitfalls, 
secondary education made some headway in courre of the Plans. The 
following figures stand self-evide:t. Number of Secondary Schools 
in India in 1947 = 12693. Figures (subsequent) are: 


(a) Lower Primary 
or 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1955-66 1976-77 


Senior Basic Schools—13596 21730 48613 65757 


Percentage of 11-14 
group covered 12°7 16°5 92°5 29°5 4i°4 


(b) Secondary Schools 7982 10838 17257 21156 
Percentage of the 14-17 


group covered 5'3 78 11°7 15°0 2'0 
(e) Higher Secondary 
Schools — 955 2115 2445 9625 
{a) No. of Teachers’ 53 107 278 312 320- 
Colleges : Percentage —* 


of teachers trained — 
(i) Lower Secondary 53°3 58°5 666 63 4 B4 9 
G) Secondary + H. 8, 578 69°7 64'1 66°2 g1°2 
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1960 5L 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 1976-77 
(e) Namber of students (42°1% of 11-14 group) 184 crores 
and 103 crores 
(i,e.25°9% of 14-17 group) 
(f) Expenditure under the Plans— 
lst. Plan = 20 crore rupees. 3rd. Plan = 103 crore rupees. 
2nd .. =i yi ñi 4th ,, 126°26 ,, x 
For the administration of secondary education there is an All India 
Council (attached to the O.A.B.E) and State Boards. The Munici- 
palities are nob debarred by law from undertaking the task of- 
providing secondary education in urban areas. Very little, however, 
has been done in this respect. 


An Assessment 


Some meatures were no doubt adopted ostensibly for qualitative 
improvement, as a matter of principle. (1) Secondary education has, 
in our country too, been accepted as ‘education for the adolescent 
We also accepted (at least in our declarations) the principle of 
“secondary education for all.” But our goal is not 
in sight. Universal secondary education in India 
is still a dream, and it may not be a reality even in a quarter of 
a century next- 

(2) We have adopted a more progressive aim of secondary 
education than it had been in British days. 

(8) Some scintific modern tendencies in education viz. democratic, 
economic and social aspects of education and a positive attitude to- 
wards technical and vocational education were reflected in the 
pattern of education. 

But failures and drawbacks outweigh these positive features. (1) 
The length of higher secondary education was reduced by one year (in 
contravention of commission and committee suggestions), while the 
weight of subject contents was not proportionately reduced. (9) 
Syllabuses for different subjects became inordinately long and bookish, 
(3) Correlation between subjects (as had been suggested by 
Mudaliar Commission) was not proviced and every subject remained 
independent. (4) The examination system was nob 
basically reformed. Heaviness of syllabuses and 
shortness of time combined with each other to force cramming 
upen studente. (5) Teachirg-learning process remained treditionai- 


Part 1V—3 


Achievements 


failures 
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(6) Practice was seldom combined with theory. (7) Go-curricular 
activities and education for leisure could least be attended to. (8) The 
selection of a definite ‘stream’ at the end of class VIII and unchange- 
able pursuit of the track was psychologically and pedagogically un- 
scientific. (9) The system could not be life-ctntric. Mengre score 
of vocitional education forced the students to throng at the gate of 
the university, although many of the stream-wire subjects were not 
offered at the collegiate level. Oa the other hand proper integration 
with primary education also remained unnachieved. (10) In short, 
higher secondary education could neither be preparatory education 
for a higher stage, nor a terminal education preparing for life. 

There were defects also in administration and organisation. 
Selection of location for new schools bað bcen either unplanned or 
subject to interests other than educational. Wide differences existed 
between provisions in urban and rural ares, causing inequality in 
educational opportunity, Teacher recruitment had been faulty. The 

incidence of teacher-training varied from state to 
Administrative tato. between 30% and 90%. Unscientific selection 
failures x 

of streams led to erosion of standards. In the matter 

of achool minagement, the uncoordinated policies of multiple autho- 
rities viz Govt Dept, Secondary Education Board, Managing Com- 
mittees and parents’ councile has been a daily experience. All these 
factors explain why immediately after the introduction of H. 5. 
Scheme, voices were raised for fresh reforms The demand became 
persistent. Reforms were suggested by Kothari Commi:sioh. 

Numerical progress has surely been achieved. But the pace of 
girls’ education has nob been as it could be expected. Even very 
recently there were, at the lower primary stage, only 35 girls for 
every 100 boys. 78% girls attended boya’ schools (mostly in rural 
areas). 26% of candidates at the H S. examination were girls. 

Parents had to bear a great burden for expansion of secondary 
education. The following figures are self-explaining : 

(a) 16°4% children in classes V-VII, paid tuition fees to cover 


74% of the total cost. 


(b) 648% of children in classes VIII-XI paid tuition fees which 


“covered 39.2% cost. 
A 72% of children in sesondary-level vocational schools paid fees 
) cover i — In the course of the last few years, the 
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situation has improved because of free secondary education pro- 
vided in many states. 

Other expenses (for books, paper and equipment etc) are prohibi- 
tive. The upward trend has recently reached an all time record. Eco- 
nomic and social causes force children to give up secondary education. 
The percentage of students in class VI was found to be 22°6% of what 
it had been in class I. Defective syllabus, teaching methods and 
examination cause tremendous wastage 14% of boys and 17°3% of 
girls recur in class VI Tbe figures for class VIII are boys 14°2% and 
girls 164%. For the last few years 50% pass in higher secondary 
education has been acclaimed as “'good"’. 

Inepite of all these defects, some attempts were made in the first 
four plans to establish ‘free’ secondary education. Free education 
for both boys and girls was provided in Andbra, Jammu-Kashmir, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Karnatak, Gujrat, Maharastra, Rajasthan, 
Panjab etc. Free education ‘for girls only’ had been provided in 
O-issa. Uttar Pradesh, Bebar and West Bengal ‘till 1977). Various 
other advantages were offered in the States. Meanwhile the Kothari 
Commission made far reaching recommendations. 


Some General Problems of Secondery Education in India 


Sscondary educntion in India is infested with many problems, a 
few of which may bs discussed here. These problems are of general 
nature and are common to all the States in variant degrees of depth 
and nature. 

(A) The Problem of Language has two facets, langusge as 
medium of instructiin, and languages that should find place in the 
curriculum. ‘The first question has by now been solved in favour of 
the Mother Tongue. It should, however be noted that English 
medium secondary education bas now been more prevalent and exten- 
sive than it had been under British Raj. Commercial value and job 
worthiness of English, advantageous position of English in higher 
education of a technical nature, facilities of foreign tours with a 
command of English are some of the reasons thereof. Class 
distinctioa in education has made English a medium of education for the 
batter off classes. It has become an insignia for social status. In fact, 
“English Education” has acguired more of an economic value than 


a cultural value. A reaction to this, however, is already evident, 
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The second question is related to the determination of the number 
of languages to be learnt and selection of those languages. Under 
British Rule, English had been the medium of instruction. The 
mother tongue aud a classical languages had been given the second 
and third positions respectively. By the time of Provincial Auto 
nomy, the Mother Tongue was given the firet place, English the 
second and clscical language the third. Although mother tongue was 
made the medium, the importance of English remained as before. 

The situation was slightly altered after independence. The claim 
of an All India State Language was added to the claim of the earlier 
three. Controversies took no time to ensue and generate sufficient 
heat. The Mudaliar Commission recommended a three language 
formula for secondary education ie. (i) Mother Tongue (or the 
Regional language), (ii) English and (ili) Hindi. A classical languge 
might also be taken on elective basis. This formula was, in general 
terms, applied with slight amendments in different States. In West 
Bengal, for example, the formula became (i) Mother tongue all 
through the school stage, (iii) English from class V all through, 
(ii) Hindi at the Janior Secondary stage only, and (iv) Sanskrit 
‘compulsorily) in the two upper grades of junior secondary education. 
But controversies did not die down and the status of Englisch 
continued to oreate rancour. 

The Kothari Commission recommended a new and improved threes- 
language formula with Mother Tongue, Hindi and English. It 
suggested—(a) Only mother tongue (or regional language) at the 
lower primary stage (b) addition of Hindi or Englich at the Upper 
Primary stage, (c) Mother tongue, Hindi or English and one modern 
Indian language (other than the mother tongue) or any modern 
European language at the lower secondary stage, (°) Mother tongue 
and one of the other languages listed in (c) at the higher secondary 
stage. (e) A classical language might be electively taken from class 
VIII. 

Evidently ths Commission disfavoured English before closs V, 
suygestel only elective study of the classics and recommended 3 langu- 
ages at the lower secondary and 2 at the higher secondary stages. 
The ladguajze burden would gradually rise and then fall in the fashion— 
I—2—3—2, 

This — after being discussed “at the State Education 

_ Conference, Central Advisory Board and ‘Education 
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Committee of the Parliament, was incorporated in the National Policy 
Resolution on Education with the suggestion that apart from Mother 
Tongue and English, the third language should be Hindi in the non- 
Hindi regions and any other modern Indian language (preferably a 
Southern one) in the H.ndi speaking regions. 


The application of this formula has, however, been half-hearted. 
The importance of English is still considered dominant for all practical 
purposes. The third language is seldom given any importance. In 
West Bengal, English found an important place even in primary 
classes. Hindi acquired an unimpressive position. Compulsory 
Sanskrit simply satisfied a fad. English and Bengali, therefore, 
reigued supreme. | 

It should be remembered that monolingual education is seldom 
possible these days. In most of the progressive countries two or 
three languages are offered compulsorily or optionally at the secondary 
stage. Language learning need not be frightful if the proper method 
of effective education in all the subjects, at all the stages, be available 
and followed. The crisis in our country may be greatly relieved 
through standard text books in the regional languages and if such 
languages are given due recognition in all official and non-official 
purposes and for all economic and social intercourses. 


(B) Problem of curriculum and teaching personnel is no less 
acute. A difference had crept into social valuation between secondary 
and higher secondary education. Technical and Agricultural streams 
never found roots. Most of the higher secondary schools offered 
only the humanities stream, and that too with a few subjects for 
individual selection. Proper integration was not achieved between 
academic and vocational education. Counselling service had been 
literally absent. 


Higher secondary education of a gocd standard required the 
services of academically proficient teachers, particularly teachers for 
scientific and technical subjects, for the rural areas, for girls’ schools 
etc. But the problem of recruitment was infested with problems of 
competition in the employment market. Recruitment of efficient 
personnel necessitated the payment of handsome salaries. In com- 
parison with salaries in other occupations for equal academic profi 
ciency, the salaries in the teaching profession remained far low. 
Effective motivation could by no means be expected, 
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Proficiency must be supplemented with Professional skill i.e. training. 
The training period for a secondary teacher is less than a year. Book 
learning still dominates. Teaching yractice is giyen a rear seat. Aids 
and appliances are seldom used even in the training process. Instead 
of enhancing skill, the training process ends in theoretical packing. 
Drawback in quantitative progress is no less glaring. While other 
states are much in adyance of West Bengal, this eastern state staggers 
behind with less than 60% of teachers being trained and with a 
considerable backlog. Every year 4500 vacancies are filled in with 
‘new hands. This augments the prolem of teacher preparation. 
While the existing training colleges in the state may turn out €500 
trained personnel only per year, the administrative authorities have 
sealed the possibilities of the growth of new colleges although there 
are demands and resources. Deputation allowances granted to in- 
Service trainees was persistently reduced, This was a typical load- 
Shedding device. Situation in other states is no better. 

(C) The problem of daterioratiag standards is no less acute. Sadler 
Commis-ion had opined 60 years ngo that good university education 
must bs based upon good secondary education. Since then, voices of 
warning had been raised by various commissions. Mudaliar commission 
had suggested 12 year school education with the expectation of 
providing a sound basis for university education, But the contrary 
has been happening in practice. 

Deterioration in standards had many intrinsic and extrinsic 
reasons— (a) Introduction of an eleven year course (instead of 12 years 
suggested by Mudaliar Commission) had imposed an unhealthy pressure 
upon young learners. (b) The rigidity of the stream system bsd not 
allowed a free operation of the abilities of children. (c) “Guiderce’ 
was a farce. (d) Academic and theoretical studies were not euited to 
all learners. (e) Paucity of aids and defects in teaching methods 
had been harmful. (f) Teachers were not available for all subjects 
at all places. (g) Library and anoillary facilities were meagre. 
(b) Examination procedure remained defective. (i) Commercial 

. circulation of made-eusies and question-answer books sapped the J 
intellectual alertness of students, and (j) Indiscipline o yr. 
heal — ——— influences destroyed aoademie motivation, (k) Politi 
* rege jure groups oreated the worst havoc. 
À = The Problem of Student-indi:cipline : 
factors are partially responsible — — 
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however, has many more causes some of which are created in the 
school situation and some others are created by extraneous forces. 
In any case, indiscipline cecurs only when the educand is maladjusted 
with the edneational environment. The maladjustment may te 
Spiritual as well as physical. 

A student with deorepit health cannot but be inattentive and 
gradually indisciplined- The child who could never acquire gocd 
habits since childhood, cannot be disciplined in school. If the 
subject-content is too heavy and stiff for the mental standard of the 
child, he will be indisciplined. If it is too easy, be will again be 
indisciplined, because he will take every chance to fritter away his 
extra energy. Gap between aspirations and capacities is a eure caute. 
Lack of scientific teaching, lack of activities, leisure and joy mingled 
with studies are sources of unrest. Excessive punishment is a sure 
cause. Handicapped and backward children may cause indiscipline 
among their fellows by allowing them a chance to tease. Byen 
minor difficulties like lack of air and light in the class room, defects 
in sitting arrangements, invisibility of the black-board, inaudibility 
of the toacher’s voice may cause indisciplined behaviour. Above all 
the examination system is an undoubted source. 

Absence of cordial relation between teacher and taught causes 
indiscinline. Partial attitude of the teacher, injury to adolescent 
sensitiveness, lack of teacher's idealism will cause indiscipline among 
students. The student becomes self disciplined if and when education 
becomes purposive The student feels an internal urge if the 
enviroment is free from maladjustment, and the etudeut finds amyle 
scope for attentive self employment. This is real discipline, not 
fetter. 

At present, however, there are causes of indiscipline which invade 
the school from outside. When the adolescent, by bis nature, becomes 
conscious of the world, becomes socially minded and searches for 
ideals, it cannot be expected that he would remain unimpressed by 
unhealthy and unethical social, political and moral influences from 
the bigger society. 

Group life is a character of adolescence. Unhealthy group influence 
is often super-imposed upon individual spirits. Gangsterism is s 
sure product of such unhealthy influence. The situation is made 
worse by unhealthy sex influences. Individual and group delinquency 
finds expression in adolescent hooliganism. 
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Although the bigger society is vitallay responsible for etudent 
indiscipline, the role of the sohool and the teacher in ameliorating 
the situation cannot be belittled. 

(We shall discuss the problem of examination as a source of 
indiscipline when we take up the questions of educations! administra- 
tion in a subsequent part of the book.) 

It should also be understood that indiscipline of school children 
is not same as unrest among youth population at the higher stages of 
education. The latter problem will be discussed in a latter part of 
the book. 

(E) Administrative and other problems: Secondary education is 
a Siate subject, although in these days of planning the Union Govt's 
indirect role has to be recognised. At the State level, it is a joint 
responsibility of the Board and the Ministry. Local Bodies play a 
minor role. Impact of social forcas helped the solution of some problems 
while they gave rise to new problems. Some expansion has been 
achieved, but plan-targets remained always unattained. ‘Craft’, ‘Social 
Studies’ and ‘General science’ as had been adopted in the H. 8. 
curriculum remained unproductive. The goal of equal opportunity and 
Common School is far off. Differences between urban and rural 
facilities, between schools for the rich and schools for the poor are 
wide. Secondary education has not been integrated with the life- 
situation of the pupils, nor with the economic life of the community. 
Problem of land and bnuildings—both in rural and urban areas, 
problems of girls’ education, probleme of backward communities and 
tribes, and problems of teaching aids still continue unabated, 

Many of these minor problems have their roots in financial stringency. 
The First Plan allotment for secondary education had been Rs. 20 
crores, which was raised to 51 crores in the 2nd Plan and 103 crores 
in the 3rd Plan. ‘This amount was 21°6% of ths total allotment for 
education. No state budget allots the requisite amount for education. 
(West Bengal before 1977 alloted about 20% of the budget, and a 
fraction of the allotment was earmarked for secondary education). 
As a result the cost of secondary education had to be largely borne 
by poor parents. Even threo years agol6'3% of children at lower 
secondary stage paid tuition fees which covered 7°4% of expenditure. 
(The case of West Bengai may the cited in particular). 

~ The situation may be partially relieved by adopting the following 
measures :—(a) Acquisitfon of land for school by Govt notification. 
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(b) Construction of school buildings by the P. W. D. (c) Supply of 
aids and appliances from nationalised iadustries, and establishment of 
other factories for the same. (d) Production of school books witb 
Govt subsidy. (e) Augmentation of funds by taxation, by freezing 
the black money of income tax dodgers etc. 

Our problems were many, and there could be no progress without 
solution of the problems. On this background we should consider 
reforms suggested by Kothari Commission for a future set up of 
secondary education. 


Kothari Commission on Secondary Education 


The commission enunciated objectives of Secondary education, 
suggested a reformed structural pattern and curricular reorganisa- 
tian. 


The aims of secondary education would be to provide a solid basis 
of general education for democratie citizenship, on the basis of 
which education the individual would be able to proceed to 
(i) hig»er educatton, (ii) educatiou for specialisaticn, (iii) various 
forms of technical and vocational education and, (iv) employment for 
living. 

The integrated total period of secondary education may be 
advantageously divided into two inter-related sub-stages— (a) Lower 
Secondary stage (class VIII/IX to X), and (b) Higher secondary stage 
[classes XI and XII). 


_ Dower Secondary Education: Subjects studied at the Upper 
Primary stage would be more intensively studied at this stage. The 
Curriculum would consist of (1) Three languages. (Mother tongue/ 
Regional language, State/asscciated State languege, any other modern 
Indian language), (2) Physics, (3) Chemistry, (4) Zoology, 
(5) Botany, (8) History, (7) Geography, (8) Civics (9) Physical and 
moral education and (10) any Fine Art- 


In the matter of social service, special emphasis would be placed 
upon Community Development work. Compulsory social work for ten 
— ee ee days per year or consolidated 30 days tor the 3 years 
Work Experience Of lower secondary stage would be insisted upon. 

Wood work, Metal work, Leather work, Caryet 
making, Book Binding, Tailoring, Printing work etc, should feature in 


. 






| 
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Work Experience programme. To make work-experience productior- 
Oriented, efforts should be made to forge a direet link with farm or 
factory work. 

There would be no specialisation or diversification of studies at 
this stage. Upto class X, the courses will be common and general. 
At the end of this stage, an external examination will be the 
terminal point. Admission targets were fixed at = 


1970 = 71 1975 —76 1985 = 86. 

23 4* 29°1% 46% of the concerned 
age group. The objective would be a gradual diversion of £0% of 
children to vocational courses of 1 to 3 year duration. This would 
necessitate the establishment of part/full time institutione to receive 
children at the end of 7th/Sth grade. These Industrial Training 
Institutes and Technical Schools would prepare the students for 
prac‘ical jobs. Diversion would be phased as— 


1970-71 1975-76 1985-86 
34% 6 4% 20% 


Higher Szeondary Education: The ohjsctive at this stage would 
be to enlarge and strengthen the foundation of gereral educaticn 
together with an crientation to specialisation. But, complete 
specialisation being considered inadvisable, the stream system of 
Mudaliar Scheme would be abolished. Subjects offered under the 
Technical, Agricultural, Fine Arts, Domestic Sciences and Commerce 
streams should properly be placed in polytechniques aqar i:rdustrial 
and agricultural institutions. Hence, Higher Secondary Education 
would also be General Education in the Sciences and Humanities. 

The Curriculum would consist of (a) 2 languages (as discussed 
earlier), and (b) 3 elective subjects. The election would not be 


limited to either arts or science. Free selection would be permitted. 
Principle of election being recognised, the stuly of sciences would not 
be compulsory, but liberal arrangements should be made for the study 


of science subjects in conformity with rural or urban enyironmente. 





Agricultural Science would be accorded proper reoognition as a 
Science. Although no special syllabus would be provided for gir pris. 
Fis —— Ssiences, Music, Fine Arts may be enlisted as elective © 


Halt of the reading time ‘would be devoted. to th re » elect ve 
s. t to the Is n an `g and | to — iy ‘ ane 
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and factories. Life in labour-camp would meet the demand for social 
service. Ten days a year or consolidated 20 days in two years in a 
labour camp and six hours work a day would meet the requirment. 
Organisation of the curriculum at Ordinary and Advanced levels might 
be a special feature. Proficiency certificates on the basis of the 
terminal external examination would be issued by the Board. The 
certificate would record only the marks obtained in each subject 
without mentioning any sggregate pass or ‘ail. Students might take 
Compartmental Examinations School-evaluation anc certificate would 
accompany the external certificate. 


The targets for schooling provision, in terms of percentage of the 
concerned age group were= 


1965-66 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 1985-26 
7% 9 2% 11% 148% 204% 
All students would not pursue the general course. Alternative 
yocational courses would draft students in the following phases: 


1265-65 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 1985 86 
40 6% 49°1% 45°°% 47 9% 50% 


This vocational education, either part time or full time, would 
be provided in factories, Polytechniques, I. T. Is, Sandwich Courses 
and Agricultural Polytechs. 3 year Certificate or Diplome courses 
would be initiated in Commerce, Cottege Industries, Public Health, 
Pablic Administration etc. 


The commission recommended a rapid expansion of secondary 
education so that all children of lower secondary sage group might be 
provided with attendance facilities by 1985. Such expansion would 
require 75000 additional teaching posts per year. Hence. Teacher 
Training should have a considerable priority in educational budgets. 


A Critique 


The Commission did its duty by makirg farflang recommendations 
unconcerned of the fate of those suggestions. In fact, 10 years simply 
elapsed before a firm decision was taken and a beginniog was recently 
made falteringly. Expansion occured at the same old speed. Obviously 
we are not yeb anywhere near the targets although 1985 is not 
far off. 
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Problems about the mode and extent of implementation of the 
recommendations let loose a round of controversies. The Commission 
had unequivocally recommended 12 wear School Education. But the 
failure of the extended 11 year school education encouraged a school 
of thought to question the propriety of extending it by still one 
more year. U. P. had never introduced the 11 year system. She, 
therefore, has been sticking to the old scheme. Behar decided to 
revert to the 10 year school system. Assam introduced 2 year 
Pre-University education. There are, thus, variations in the 
implementation of the scheme itself. 


The basic question was whether the 11 class echcols should be 
further upgraded to 12 year schools, or whether they would again 
become 10 year schools. In case of the latter decision, the futher 
question was the location of llth & 12th educational years, i. e. 
whether they would constitute 2 year Per-University course in 
college, or constitute a separate entity like the old Intermediate 
College or the Junior College in the U. S. A. 

Arguments for and against both these views were not lacking. 
The failure of the multipurpose 11 year education, the impropriety 
of early specialisation, shortage of proper library, equipment. labora- 
tory, efficient teachers, difficulty to adjust with college courses etc. 
strengthened the opinion against givirg any additional responsibility 
to schools. The Principle of seleciton of schools for further upgrading 
was also not accepted without doubts. It was argued that most of 
the parents might not have the capacity to provide for 2 niore years 
of school education of their children, 


As against these arguments it was said that the 11 year scheme 
had not been given a fair trial for a considerable period and its 
failure was not unquestionably proved. Change for the sake of 
changs was not fair for a poor country. The 12 year scheme 
might aleo fail! Given time and money, and a fair provision 
of aid, equipment and teaching personnel, the 11 year scheme might 
not only succeed, but aleo might justify the addition of one more 
class to school education. 

The supporters of 10 year school education proposed a 10+ 2+42 
scheme i.e. 10 years of General education followed by examination 
and certification. The next two years might be deyoted to superior 

nera 1 education in preparation for effective college education, The 
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two-year education might be terminated with examination and certi- 
fication. There wers 3 disticctive opinions about the location of these 
two years ‘i.e. 11th & 19th educational years) viz (a) a separate course 
in secondary schools, (b) separate provision in Degree college, and lc) 
independent 3 year colleges. If the last proposal were accepted, the 
2 year colleges should have been established also in the rural areas 
bo ensure equality of opportunity and should have been treated as 
community collegas identified with rural life and productive system. 
The curricula should be accordingly drafted. 








CHAPTER III 
Development of University Education Sinee 1947 


In comparison wish Primary or even Secondary education, Higher 
education made rapid progress, particularly in regard to quantitative 
expansion in course of the last 100 years, F. L Mowat, secretary of 
the Council of Education in Bengal Presidency had proposed the 
establishment of a university. The same demand was repeated in 
Seiden ot moler 1852 by Mr. O. H- Cameron, President of the Council, 
OROAR By that time, however, the objective situation had 

prepared the ground and the Despatch of 1824 
proposed the establishment of Universities at Presidency Head 
Qaarters. Calcutta, Madras and Bombay Universities were born, and 
1857 became a year of importance also in educational chronology. 

The functions of the university were kept very limited and its 
admiaistration was loose. Some academic directions that had been 
incorporated in the Despatch of 1854 (viz creation of professorial chairs 
etc) were not actually implemented. The University's functions were 
practically limited to affiliation, construction of syllabuses, exami- 
nation and certification. Yet, there was considerable 
growth of higher education in the next three decades. 
Between 1857 and 1871, the number of colleges rose to 12 in Madras, 
4 in Bombay 17 in Bengal, 9 in U.P. and 4 in the Panjab. Calcutta 
and Madras Presidency Colleges, Tinnevelly College in Madras, 
Canning College at Lucknow were products of this spurt. More 
colleges grew up in the next decade, viz-Aligarh and Allahabad 
colleges, Vidyasagar and City colleges in Calcutta. Native Princes 
also established their own colleges. It is to be noted, however, that 
Indian languages were neglected in these institutions of higher learning. 
Toe Bombay University had made room for Indian languages on the 
eurriculum. But, it was abandoned in 1862 under directions from 
the D. P. I. This also should be noted that all the collegesofthose ~~ 
days were 'Arbs' colleges. It was natural in the then conditions. — * ae 
' — ‘The Indian Education Commission {Hunter Commission) ye 
a e perilom on Indian private enterprise. This caused a furth or 
1 of highsr education (consequent upon the exp — 


quantilative growth 
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entry of nationally inspired leaders like Tilak, Agarkar, Surendranath 
eto. into the field of education. Expansion of higher education increased 
the number of Universities. Lahore and Allahabad Universities were 
established in 1882 and 1887 respectively. Hunter Commission bad 
recommended alternative courses in higher studies, But, the above- 
noted growth was a single-track expansion. Rapid expansion 
undoubtedly caused a fall in standards. Rapid production of 
graduates began to create a fear of unemployment even in those 
days. One positive feature was that under the impact of national 
consciousness, the demand for proper status of Indian languages 
made a headway. Bombay University again included the Indian 
languages in the curriculum. ‘Teaching began to be a direct undertaking 
of the University. 


Curzon Period 
The next phase in the development of University education 
coincided with the Governor-Generalship of Lord Curzon. On the 
basis of recommendations of the Universities Commission of 1902, he 
had the Universities Act passed in 1904. Although from the 
administrative point of view, this Act introduced stricter State control, 
the Curzon period was also identified with some positive developmente. 
(a) Teaching became a function of the university. particularly the 
Universities of Calcutta. Madras and Bombay. (b) There was 
sufficient expansion of studies in law. (c) The 
positive featuros 
: system of extension lectures was introduced. (d) The 
curriculam was enriched by the inclusion of Economics, Indology and 
Sciences. (e) Research became a part of University activity, and 
(© Scholarships were granted for studies in foreign countries 
The National Buucation Movement gave a fresh spurt to university 
education. Between 1913 and 1919 Mysore, Benares, 5. N. D. T., 
Osmania, Aligirh Universities were established. These were 
institutions of a new character. Inspite of these developments, the 
growth occured pirticularly in the study of “arts” subjects only. 
Expansion gave rise to administrative problems. The Calcutta 
University Commission recommended reforms and establishment of 
new-type Universities. 
Sadler Commission and After 
_ The recommendations of the Sadlor Commission were but partially 
implemented. Our attitude, however, changed considerably. The second , 
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phase of the national education movement (1920-22), the beginning of 
technical education and post war economic crisis also caused some 
effect upon the quantitative and qualitative aspects of higher education. 
In respect of qualitative progress the most noteworthy feature was 
the acceptance of “Advancement of Learning" as a parctical proposition 
and also the acquisition of teaching responsibilities. Courses of study 
in technology, agriculture, sciences and professions were introduced. 
In respect of quantity, this much may be noted that the number of 
colleges increased from 231 in 1921-22 to 933 in 1946-47. Thus 
progressed higher educatiou till 1947. 


Higher Education after Independence 


After independence, assessment was first made in the field of 
higher education. The Universities Commission (Radhakrishnan 
Commission) formed in 1948 redefined the triple aims of higher 
education—(a) General education (b) education for liberal idealism 
and (c) education for professional skill. The 
University would produce leaders for political, 
industrial, commercial fields. The Usaiversity would fulfil the growing 
demiund for skill in literary, scientific. technological and professional 
callings. Tt would provides education for manhood. Emphasis should, 
therefore, bə placed upon technological and agricultural studies equally 
with ‘general’ studies. Minimum admission requirements should be 
a solid base of general education. improved academic preparation in 
at least 4 subjects, proper chronological age and menta! maturity- 
In the Western Countries the minimum age for admission is generally 
18+. Improved collegiate education is possible only on the basis of a 
good education from 14+tol8+. Secondary Schools should produce 
the human material of a high calibre for the University or for the 
employment market. For a higher standard cf college education, the 
Commission proposed a 3 year Degree Course. In short, the 
Commission recommended simultaneous attention to quantitative 
expansion and qualitative improvement. 


aime redefined 





The Commission admitted the need for more Universities. But 


it opposed the establishment of affiliating or Affiliating & Teaching 


Universities only. Federal, Unitary and Residential types were- 
‘suggested. Recommendations were made for improvement of internal 
tration of Universities. It recommended formation of a Univer- 
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of higher education, improwment of standards, foundation of new 
Universities, relation between Govt and University etc. Suggestions 
were also made for qualitative improvement through tutorials, students’ 
welfare, cocurricular cultural activities, solution of the problem of 
student urnest with a sympathetic attitude towards the youth. 

Rural Higher Education: A particular recommendation of the 
Commission deserves special mention. The Commission proposed a 
new attitude, a total outlook and an integrated plan of rural 
education. Analysing rural society and traditions and the importance 
of rural economy in the history and current life of India, the 
Commission opined that the modern system of education in India was 
never integrated with rural life Such education caused desertion of 
the village by the educated rural youth. Town-centric industrialisa- 
tion caused urbanised education. The Commission proposed equalisa- 
tion of educational opportunities by removing the differences between 
education in urban and rural areas. It offered a plan for rural higher 
eliucation totally integrated with rural life. 

The Commision was guided by examples of practices in other 
Countries, specially the Danish Peoples College and above all by 
Gandhiji’s scheme of Basic education. The Wardba Plan bad proposed 
Junior Basic, Senior Basic and Post Basic stager. Radhakrishnan 
Commission extended the concept upto the University level and offered 
a total scheme. It proposed the acceptance of the post basio echool as 
the rural high school to cater life-centric, work-centric and environ- 
ment-centric education. A few such schools would be centred round 
a Rural college which would offer general higher education together 
with specialised courses bearing upon rural life. A few such colleges 
would centre round a Rural University. Rural Life and Rural 
University would be Complementary to each other. Total rural educe- 
tion would he structured as—Junior and Senior Basic education for 
7/8 years, 3/4 years of Post Basic education followed by 3 year 
college courses and capped by 3 year Post Graduate education. At 
every stage, education would be villsge-centric, integrating general 
education with specialised training for work. 


Expansion 


After the Commission's work, considerable number of Universities 
came into being (including reeidential and unitary types). Many of 


Part IV—4 
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the higher institutions that had been established during the national 
education movement were statutorily recognised as Universities. 
Institutions like the Gurukul at Hardwar, Kashi Vidyapeeth, Gujrat 
Vidyapeeth and 9 educational organisations like Tata Institute of 
Social Science, Indian Institute of International Studies eto. were 
granted University status. A University Grants Committee bad been 
formed in 1945 to control the then three central Universities. In 
1953 it was transformed into the University Grants Commission. In 
1956 it became an autonomous statutory body with the responsibility 
of improving and coordinating higher education throughout India, 
determination of standards of teaching and examination, expansion of 
researches, drawing up plans and distribution of Central Grants for 
higher education. 

But the Commission's plan for rural hi,her education was imple- 
mented in a chan ed and truncated fashion, thereby defeating the very 
purpose. 

The Rural Higher Education Committee formed to study the 
specific question of rural higher education suggested a Standirg 
Committee. The National Council of Higher Education was thus 
formed in 1956 The Council suggested the establishment of Rural 
Institutes at selected localities. Accordingly 14 Institutes were 
started. These Institutes were to offer post graduate 
courses and award degrees in Rural Economics, Co- 
operative, Rural Sociology, Community Development 
etc. Io reality, however, 3 year Diploma, courses in 
rural science, 3 year diploma courses in rural engineering, 2 year 
agricultural course, 1 year sanitary inspection course etc, have been 
introduced. Evidently these Institutes were not University level 
institutions and their diplomas were not considered equivalent to 
University degrees. The situation was partially retrieved when some 
State Govts and the Council of Technical Education as well as a few 
Universities admitted equivalence of some of the diplomas. The 
Institutes could neither implement the recommendations of Radha- 
krishnan Commission, nor offer modern agricultural education based 
upon agricultural technology. 

Quantitative expansion of higher education has been undoubtedly 
achieved. In 1948 India bad 500 colleges and 18 universities. 
Following are the figures for the period thereafter -— 


failure of rural 
higher education 
scheme 
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1950-51 1965-56 1960-61 1966-67 


University 27 32 45 64 
Colleges for 
Special Coures . 92 112 204 257 
Arts, Science, 
Commerce colleges 542 772 1122 1400 
Professional + Vocational 

Colleges. 208 346 852 1077 
Research Institutes 18 34 41 44. 


The number of Universities at present exceeds 100, 


Failure in Attaining Objectives 


Our failure in attaining the objective of higher education is 
very prominent. Expansion of knowledge by research and experimen- 
tation has always been an aim of higher education. This objective is 
current in most other countries. We have accepted the concept of 
Advancement of Learning. But mere opening of new windows to 
knowledge would not be productive. Knowledge must be disseminated- 
Hence the second objective of the university is teaching at the 

- highest level. Cultivation of abstract knowlege had, in the past, 
led to pedantry and izolation from the life of the people. But, 
universities of the modern era came closer to the life of tha people. 
Cultivation of the sciences and production of high-grade specialiste 

D became duties of the University. Thus, production of know-how became 
a function ‘of the university. And lastly social service has been 
accepted as one of the objectives of the university. Extension work. 
and solution of the problems placed before the university by industry. 
agriculture and commerce became a function. 

Thus creation of new knowledge, dissemination of highest 
knowledge, improvement of the cultural heritage of 
the nation, production of know-how and solution 
of socio-economic problems constitute the basio sims of higher 
education. 

Bat , these objectives bad been absent when our modern Univer- 
sities were founded Production of clerical and administrative 
personnel through western education and English language had been 
accepted as aim. No teaching duty had vested in the University- 
Preparation of curricula and syllabuses, granting effiliation to 


basic aims 
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colleges, conducting examinations and certifying the successful 
candidates had constituted the functions of higher education. 

Change in attitude became evident since the early years of the current 
century. Cultivation of the mother tongue, acceptance of teaching 
responsibility and initiative in researches inaugurated a new era in 
higher educa‘ion. The movement was given an impetus by the Sadler 
Commission. 

After indpendence, the sims of higher education required to be 
redrafted. Radhakrishnan Commission proposed the Triple Objective 
of (1) good general education (2) Scientific and liberal ideological 
preparation, (3) Preparation of professional know how. The 
Commission expected the University to lead the nation in all fields of 
life. Thenceforth our political and academic leaders explained the 
role of the University in various terms. But tangible offects were 
little palpadie. 

And lastly, the Indian Education Commission (Kothari Commis- 
sion) enunciated a few basic objectives of university education— 
(i) Acquisition of new knowledge, pursuit of truth, reorientation of 
old knowledge in the light of the new: fii) Preparation of leaders 
for different fields of national life by searching out the talented 

youth and helping their mental, pbysical and moral 


T development and instilling in them the proper attitude . 
ssion and ideale ; (iii) Preparation of skilled and socially 


conscious youthful leaders for the nation’s agricul- 
ture, Arts, Sciences and Technolegy; (iv) Removal of social and 
cultural inequality by expanding education ; (v) Creation of socially 
oriented robust valaes by the corporate efforts of teachers and 
students. 

The commission also suggested some immediate objectives viz 
(i) to ensure unity in the diversities of national li'e by encouraging 
tolerance and rousing the conscience of the people ; (ii) to conduct 
adult education, part time education and correspondence courses ; 
(iii) to help the secondary school attain n better standard ; (iv) to 
expand and improve the standard of teaching and research ; and 
(v) to raise at least a few institutions of a as learning to interna- 
—— standards. 

For the attainment of these objectives the commission suggested— 
t) raising the standard of Higher education, (b) Expansion of 





A 
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higher education in keeping with popular urge on the one hard and 
man power planning on the other; (c) improvement of University 
— organisation and administration, Eubsequently Dr. 
— Kothari, while delivering a convocation address at 
Calcutta said that ‘universities should devote them- 
selves to (i) the production of mentally healthy citizens, (ii) im prove- 
ment of cultural life of the community (iii) help the cause of national 
integration and (iv) take a hand in the augmentation of national 
income by providing effective scientific and technological studies. 


Our failure to pursue and attain the real aims of higher education 
is most glaring- True it is that universities all over the world have 
always experienced a conflict between conservation and progress. Yet 
universities reformed themselves in response to popular demanés and 
national needs. New Universities of new types were established to 
feed ever growing needs. It cannot, however, be vouched that the 
requirements have fully been met. Moreover, the present world is 
rapidly changing. It necessitates further changes in the sims, organisa- 
tion and administration of higher education. Traditional inertia to 
keep pace with time led to explosions of students’ rebelliougsness in 
many countries. 


The state of things in our Country ts worse still. (i) Our bigher 
education is still heavily laden with one way liberas] courses, 
(ii) Pedantic theorisation dominates all fielde of bigher education, 
including Sciences and Technology, (iii) Provitions and standards 
of research still lag behind, (iv) there is an immense time-gap between 
the advent of new knowledge and our student's acquaintance with it, 
(v) Our Universities have no direct links with 
industry and agriculture, (vi) The role of the 
University in adult education and total national improvement ie 
negligible, (vii) Expansion of higher education is also limited, 
(viii) There is scanty provision for aesthetic and spiritual education, 
(ix) Universities are almost silent cbservers of a battle between 
national integration and national disintegration, (x) Students’ welfare 
programmes are limited in nature and span, (xi) University adminis- 
tration is often undemocratic and infested with other diseases. In 
fact, the list of shortcomings may be made longer still. It may be 
cryptically remarked that we are yet to get ourselves free from 
traditional back-pull. 


Our failures 
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Defects in organisation and system are no less glaring. (a) Inspite 
of the explosion of knowledge and the growth of many universities in 
the recent pasb, the extent of higher education in proportion to total 
population is yet negligible. (b) The questions of proper teaching 
staff, equipment and local needs were not properly evaluated before 
he establishment of universities. (c) The universities are still 
dominated by humanistic studies. Moreover the influence of tradition, 
(and vested interest in some cases inhibit modernisation of knowledge 
end acquaintances with the latest thoughts. (d) The University's 
role in technical and vocational studies falls short of expectations. 
Very little direct link has been forged between the university and the 
productive world. There is also very little link between the university 
and the adult world of illiterates. (e) Defects in examination process 
have been plaguing our universities. (f) Recently the questions of 
Snance and the poverty of universities have been featuring prominently. 
Equitability of financing procedure is also doubted. It is not 
unnatural that the cumulative effect of these inadeyjuacies and 
incongruities is reflected in students’ unrest. A former vice- 
chancellor of Calcutta University admitted in a convocation address 
that the root of students’ unrest lics in economic crisis and 
unemployment. In the absence of other avenues before them, the 
students flock to the colleges and universities. Even while 
pursuing the higher courses they find no ray of hope. They could 
not be what they hai hoped to be. In fact, the present system of 
higher education cannct invest the pupils with a purpose and an 
ideal. Indiscipline is but a method to give vent to their feelings, 
however undesirable it might be. 


Suggestions for Solution of Problems 


‘Oar remedial suggestions are implicit in our diagnosis of the 
problems. (i) We need more universities. But sinple multiplication 
~without reference to local needs, incidence of student population for 
proper feeding of the institutions and without provison of effective 
teachiog & financing mechanism is nob worth-while. That will rather 
inorease the problems. (2) Instead of establishing traditional multi- 
faculty Universities, attention should be paid also to the feasibility of 
more single faculty Iastitutes providing technological and professional 
specialisation. (3) The University courses should also be more 


— — 
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diversified and specialised. The curricula should be so modified as to 
forge a link with practical life-situation. (4) Seminars and tutorials 
should foster self-activity of students. The necessary teaching staff 
should be provided. (5) Research provisions need be exparded and 
improved. (6) The standard of university education should be co 
raised as to weed out the incompetent and undesirables as well as to 
establish parity with the universities in advanced countries, Student- 
counselling is, therefore, an essential need. (7) The mother-tongue 
should be accepted as the medium of higher education too. (8) Welfare 
services should be extensively provided so that the immediate and 
internal causes of sbudent-outburset may be, at least partially solved. 
(9) Only academic and teaching qualifications should guide teacher 
recruitment. (10) University administration should be streamlined 
and university finances strengthened. 


Attempts to Solve Problems 


The University Grants Commission has been statutorily formed 
with the responsibility to (i) Make decisions on the establishment of 
new university, (ii) Disburse central grants for higher education, 
(iii) Foster specialisation in different universities, (iv) Improve the 
general tone of university administration. (v) Improve the student- 
welfare activities, (v) Improve libraries and research facilities. 
Some improvements have boen made in the field of curricular organise - 
tion. The U. G. O. drafted a “model university act’. Inter-varsity 
Board, Conference of Vice Chaneellors, Seminars and Teachers’ 
Organisations are devoting themselves to a search for solution of the 
vital problems. The mother-tonge has been, as a matter of priniple, 
accepted as the medium of instruction and students’ representatives 
have been admitted to the administration of certain universities. 

Bat conorete work and actual achievements lag much behind 
‘talks and diseussions’, A confiict between tradition and progress is 
clearly evident. But the whole edifice will crumble down if 
reasonable progress is not made in the immediate future.. 


Problem of Language in Higher Education 


Laoguage problem is not confined to school education only. At 
the school stage, the problem has two faces—(a) The medium cf 
instruction and (b) The languages that should be learnt. At the 
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university stage, the problem has to be tackled (i) at the undergrse- 
duate level and (ii) at the post graduate level. 

The question at the undergraduate stage is—whether any second 
or third language must be compulsorily learnt if the mother-tongue is 
accepted as the medium. At the post graduate level, there is no 
question of learning a second language compulsorily, because a student 
has to pursue only one discipline. The question then boils down to 
a problem of medium in non-language subjecta viz History, 
Philosophy etc, or the Sciences. 

In some of the other States an experiment had been conducted by 
abandoning Buglish altogether. But students from such States had to 
face problems of language adjustment when they went abrcad. Hence 
there has been a reversion to the old practice of attaching weightage 
to English. 

In west Bengal, the regional language has been accorded equal 
etatus with English as the medium of instruction in colleges and also 
mediu n of University examinations. Non Bengalee students, however, 
have to use the alternative medium— English. At the post-graduate 
level also English still remains a medium of instruction. But 
here too regional language is due to secure equality of status with 
English if not a dominant status. (Oalcutta University introduced 
Bengali at the P. G. level with effect from 1975.) 

The possible modes of solation are—fi) Statutory acceptance of 
the regional language as the medium for undergraduate studies. 
(ii) Spacial provisions must be made for linguistic minorities. 
(iii) English should bə taught at the U. G. stage at two levels- 
(a) Ordinary level (common for all), (b) advanced level (Elective and 
therefore of a higher standard) on a voluntary basis. 

At the P. G. stage, the regional language should be accepted as 
medium in a process of graduation without enforcing a sudden change 
overnight. The argument of the aggressive lovers of English that 
higher education in Sciences, Technology end Professions is impossible 
on account of the fact that these are disciplines of international 
character with terminology uncoined in regional languages, is not 
acceptable. If the Russians, Japanese, Germans or French may 
pureus these disciplines in their own languages, there is no reason 
why the same may not be possible in Indie. The solution lies in 
painstaking search for expressive terminology. An earnest endeavour 
in this respet must bear fruit. Of course when the regional language 
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is accepted, the libraries should be well stocked with reference books 
in Knglisb, go that students may peruse freely if they so desire. 


Kothari Commission's recommendations in regard to language in 
University are worth mentioning, viz (a) A time bound programme 
to accept the regional languages as media in a period of ten years, 
(b) For some years to come, Englilsh may continue as medium at 
P. G. stage, but change-over must not unnecessarily be delayed, 
(c) Hindi or Urdu should be accepted as medium if there are suffi- 
cient numbers of students spesking these languages, (d) Teachers, in 
the long run, should pick up 2/3 languages, (e) Attempts should be 
made to improve the regional languages, (f) Optional scope should 
be made for the study of the Classics, (g) Foreign languages other 
than Eaglish should bo made popular. 


Subsequent to the publication of these recommendations the 
Education Ministers’ Conference seta 5 year limi for introducing the 
regional languages. Ths National Policy on education also accepted 
the regional langusge without fixing any time limit for the change 
over. The process is time consumiog and the pace is yet slow. 


The Problem of Students’ Unrest 


Stujent outbursts in examination halls had been a phencmeron in 
recent daye. This is but a partial and perverted expression of unrest. 
Explosions occured in ralation to national and international political 
questions, state policy in edu:ation, students’ amenities, educational 
administration etc. Evidently, unrest has ita ideological, political, 
economic, social, and cultural causes. 


The basic truth is that war, famine, :ivsts and partition of India 
destroyed many of our old values while new values were rot created. 
Our prezent generation of youth was born and brcught up in a 
vacuum in the value-syatem. Social anarchy could not but make them 
anarchic. In the days of freedom movement, a common goal had 
unified the nation. The ideal of service and sacrifice had inspired the 
youth. But the present social era is characterieed by socio-economic 
corruption and erosion of values. In an environment of lawlessness, 
predominance of monetary aristooracy and illegally begotten social 
prestige, the youngman of today cannot be expected to be endowed 
with heavenly morality. 
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The young men of today are socially conscious. Exploitation, 
and assassination of humanism and repression must stir up their 
plastic mind. They react immečiately and violently. 


Unrest has its material base also. We connot expect blissful 
submission of the young man who suffers from mal-nutrition and 
consumptive diseases. We cannot expect young men to be contented 
when they suffer from lack of living space in the family, lack of 
counselling and advice, lack of scope for joyful cocurricular pursuits. 
Onə whose future is bleak cannot but be restless. 

Educational administration is no less responsible for the sad state 
of affairs. Group interests play havoc and students are brought 
into power politice. And agencies with vested interest are cons- 
ciously trying every means and method for degenerating students’ 
morals, 


Pedagogice reasons are similarly responsible. Provisions in Colleges 
and Universities cannot keep pace with the urge for higher education. 
Other avenues being closed, youngmen crowd at the Universities. 
Those who are refused admission are actually left in the wilderness. 
And those who are fortunate to be admitted, find the courses uninter- 
esting and ill-suited to their taste or calibre. Teacher-pupil relation 
is seldom healthy these days. The teacher whom the society does not 
accord the due prestige, cannot claim the same from his pupil either. 
Even those students who are serious with their studies find the 
fature dark. Unemployment reigns suprcme. The purposiveness in 
education becomes the first victim in such a situation. The complete 
loss of purpose, and a philosophy of self-immolation had combined to 
degrade examiation to a farce. The situation is aggravated by open 
or clandestine instigation of vested interest. 


The following may be suggested as measures of remedy. (1) More 
expansion of higher education, its diversification and capacity-oriented 
pursuit of studies. (2) Reform of curricula. (3) Provision of hostel 
or other types of accomodation. (4) Modernisation of higher educa- 
tion as well as improvement of library, laboratory and research 
facilities. (5) Counselling, (6) Health service, (7) More stipends 
and provisions for part time employment to make the needy students 
self-going, (8) Students’ self Govt. and students’ partioipation in 
university administration, (9) Wide scope of cultural activities, 
(10) Generation of confidence in future. 


+ 
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Achievement in these fields in comparisn with the achievements 
in the advanced countries are not worth mentioning. Statistical 
survey of the health, living and economic conditions of university 
students conducted by the university iteelf gives a picture of darknass. 
Institutions like Youth Employment Bureau, Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion, Leadership trainining camp have been unproductive and practi- 
cally still born. Some essay or debating competitions, publication of 
some magazines, annual recreation or social functions organised by 
students’ unions constitute the stuéent’ leisure time pursuit. Day 
Home system and most of other devices and programmes enffer 
from endemic crisis. 


It is obvious that students’ unrest cannot be tackled by bureaucra- 
tic or repressive measures. Something constructive is an absolute 
need. The Kothari Commission recommended compulsory social 
service work in development projects and labour camps It also 
suggested the institution of an office of whole time Dean of student- 
welfare in every university It furthermore suggested university 
autonomy to safeguard students’ self Govt. 


The younger generation is mooringless. A conflict between the 
old and the new is obyious. This is perhaps natural for a society 
suffering from inner contradictions, and contradictions between 
professions and practices, between aspirations and realities, between 
high sounding lectures on morality and actual prevalence of immors- 
lity and corruption. The younger generation desparately needs help 
and sympathy in a phase of cocial transition. Withholding such belp 
will mean leading them down the precipice of anti-social delinquency- 
Such help must primarily come from the system of education itself, 
which, therefore, calls for a revolutionary change. 


Kothari Commission on Higher Education 


In the context of such a deep orisis came the recommendations of 
Kothari Commission. The aim of higher education would be search 
for knowledge and truth, as well as dissemination of that knowledge. 
The University must supply the necessary leadership and help equita- 
bility in social life, reduce gaps in culture by producing a well organised 
generation of young talent. The University has responsibility to 
improve the entire pattern of education, even by devising scientific 
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methods of instruction. Education of the adult population must be 
one of its charges. 

Higher education requires quantitative expansion and qualitative 
improvement simultaneausly. Hence the commission placed special 
emphasis upon equipment, management, teachers’ qualifications, 
reform of examinations at the undergraduate stage. At the same 
time it recommended reform of university administration ard improve- 
ment of teaching and research at the post graduate stage. New 
Universities may be founded only in the interest of qualitative 
improvement, specialisation of studies and to help the productive 
possibilities of specific regions. In any case, new universities should 
be established with previous consent of the U. G. O. 


In regard to qualitative improvement, the Commission suggested 
the establishment of some "advanced centres of study" and the upgrad- 
ing of 4 Universities to the status of Major Universities to provide 
for education at international standards. The commission's recom- 
mendations in respect of language formula, students’ welfare etc have 
already been discussed. In regard to the tricky question of 
admission to higher studies, the commission recommended a principle 
of admision determined by financial provisions, man power needs, 
intake capacity of institations and standards of higher education. On 
the whole the commission proposed a Selective Approach. Many of 
the recommendations, however, still remain paper documents. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Development of Technical and Vocational Education 


Wo are accustomed to hearing of technical education, vocational 
education, engineering and technological education, professional 
edccation and the like. These different types have aspects of simila- 
rity just as they have dissimilarities. They have differences in 
respect of curricula, length of the period of study, institutional 
organisation etc. 


Meaning of Technical & Vocational Education 


Trade-training means the acquisition of practice! skill ia some 
mechanical work, as is evident from the word "trace" which implies 
mechanical employment. Carpentry, Smithy ete are such trades. 
The word ‘vocational education’ has a wider connotation implying 
activities in connection with commerce and induttry in the modern 
society. Similarly "technical" skill means “skill in the method of 
executing any artistic work.'" In the modern system of production, 
‘technical skill’ implies a wide field connected with the productive 
process. Engineering education means theoretical and practical 
knowledge in relation to ‘“‘machines.’" Technology implies science of 
Industrial’ Arts. Knowledge of the applied sciences is more involved 
in ib. 

In general terms, however, we may use the expression ‘vccaticnal 
education’ to cover the whole field of trades and vocations. The 
expression ‘technological education’ may cover the whole field of 
technical, technological and engineering education, Similarly, the 
expres3ion “professional education” encompasses the entire field of 
legal, medical, teaching professions. 

Although all types of education are connected with avocations, 
technical and vocational education is more directly related with 
occupations, because specialised efficiency for specialised types of jobs is 
the essence of vocational education. The type of education is 
determined by the type of economic productivity. A country 
without an industrial economy cannot have a modern vocational tyre 
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of education. Similarly, professional education is vitally dependent 
upon the development of different professions. In our country, the 
modern legal profession which replaced the mediaeval practices, 
prepared the field for modern education in Law. Replacement of 
mediaeval medical knowledge by the modern sciences led to the 
development of professional education in Medicine, 

Technical and vocational education depends also upon the social 
system and social valuation. 'A' and ‘B’ courses in secondary educa- 
tion had been introduced in India after the Hunter Commissions 
work But the ideal of ‘respectable professions’ bad captured the 
social mind and no premium was plåced upon vocational education. 
The B' course was allowed to wither away- It was only in the early 
years of the current century that our attitude began to change, and a 
oS ae eee concomitant concept became apparent in the field of 
— —— vocational education. Vocational education advances 

in accordance with the advancement of technological 
and applied sciences. More there is division of labour, more is the 
need for specialisation ; and more the need for specialisation, more is 
the value of vocational and technical education. Even the employoers 
may patronise such education, bacuse more skilled is the worker, 
more is the production and therefore more is the profit. The political 
factor is no less responsible. Modern technical education cannct 
develop in a colonisl country with a feudal economy. In the absence 
of vocational education, a nation’s valuable resources may be wasted. 
On the other hand, vocational education gets due weightage in a 
socialist country. Planned economy would require technical and 
vocational education in conformity with production-planning. And 
lastly vocational education depends upon pedagogical considerations. In 
accordance with the theory of individual differences, education should 
be guided by individual potentialities and aptitudes. Development of 
individus] capacities contributes to the development of the scciety. 


Nature and Role of Technical Education 


Baucation is a socially directed process. The society desires its 
citizens to develop in a particular fashion determined by social values 
and needs. The fashion of individual development is again largely 
detsarmined by knowledge and skill acquired. Hence, vocational 


education helps individual development and adjustment between man 
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and his environmant. Through vocational education, the individual's 
physical and mental c1pacities as will as dexterity and innate powers 
achieve fulfilment. Technical Education does a socio-economic service 
òy producing the man-power necessary for the different fields of specia- 
lisation. 

Success of vocational education, however, has a few preconditions. 
The rst necessity is a favourable rocio-political environment. The 
second requirement is urge and innate tendencies of the educand. The 
third precondition is sufficient scope of practice, intensive training and 
close acquaintance with the latest fields of technological knowledge. 
The fourth need is social recognition and value attached to technical 
education. And lastly it must be said that scope of productive 
employment guarantees the success of technical education. 

Technical and vocational education is educaticn for specialisation. 
The special skill thus acquired is applicable in its particular field. In 
this sense it is unlike general liberal education. General education is 
not education for a special type of job. A particular calling is selected 
after completion of general education. But technical education aims 
at concrete and particular skills. A disbalance between the needs of 
man-power im that particular field and production of man-power for that 
field creates a crisis. Surplus man-power remains unemployed. In 
our country such disbalance is a widely known phenomenon. We 
import superior technical know-how from abroad, but do uot provide 
for the preparation of such man-power in our own country. The C. 
S. I.R. pool. showed that there were signs of over production in some 
branches of technical studies while other fields were not equally packed 
with specialists. Jaternal balance is also of vital consideration. If a 
country produces more graduate engineers than diploma and certificate 
holders, it must soon experience the effects of such imbalance. 
Hence two types of balance ‘is necessary. (i) External balance, i.e- 
balance between needs and supplies, and (ii) Internal balance between 
different types and standards of technical education. The most 
effective remedial measure is suffivient flexibility in the system of 
technical education. 


Technical Education and Employment 


Assured employment is complementary to need based technical- 
vyooational education A trained personnel can seldom oross his own 
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bounds. Hence, employment prospect remains limited unless the 
economic base is expanded. In a competitive economy the situation 
gives rise to educations! crisis. The field of enterprise is, in such an 
economy, owned by private and profit-making investors. Rapid 
induatrialisation rapidly expands the scope of technical education. A 
static economy or recession leads not only toa freeze of new recruit- 
ment, but also to retrenchment. The impact is directly felt by 
technical education- 

A planned economy ( cf course if it is properly planned ) leads to a 
different sets of affairs. The essential elements of planning are (a) 
total survey of current economy, (b) total survey of natural and 
human resources, (c) setting up a practically attainable and time bound 
target, (d) phasing the advance towards the target, (e) marshalling 
financial resources, (f) deployment of resources in the various fields 
and (g) employment of man-power necessary for attainment of targets 
in the different spheres. Any lag or gap in this total chain creates a 
crisis. To ensure supply of skilled man-power necessary for the 
different branches of planned economic activity is the task of educa- 
tion. Obviouzly, educational planning and socio-economic planning 
are closely inter related, the former being a part of the latter. The 
duty of planners is to farecast the need for specialised personne! for 
different fields in a particular time, the task of education is to prepare 
the personnel. Failure in either of the duties is sure to produce man- 
power shortage or under-employment. 


General Education vs Technical Education ` 


To the end of the last century, there had been a wide-spread 
illusion that education meant only general and liboral academic 
education preparing for liberal and intellectual callings. This was 
elucation of tha “gentry, and preparation for productive efficiency 
was ‘working man's education. Such education was kept out of the 
recognised system It took a long time and continuous struggle to 
get vocational education recognised as an integral part of the general 
educational pattern, on terms of parity. Recognition came early in 
the U.S. A Germany accorded recognition in the last part of the 19th 
century and Britain followed suit in the early years of the current 
century. France had to suffer the shock of two great wars to realise 
‘the need for according equal status. A clandestine opposition rtill 
persisted in some countries for many years- 
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Industrialisation, however, was not the only cause of recognition. 
The other causes were—the advance of democracy, the concept of 
univereal education and equality of opportunities and the develop- 
ment of modern educational ideas to recognise parity between 
different types of education. Duality has now been replaced by a 
unitary concept that, (1) In a fast changing world the old time 
“liberal education’’ cannot hold good any longer. Liberal education 
should acquire a new meaning and content under the impact of 
Sciences and Applied Sciences. (2) Even education of a ‘general 
natures” must have an element of scientific and mathematical know- 
ledge. (3) Education must be work-oriented and production oriented 
in order that it may contribute to the growth of national income 
to foster national development and a better standard of living. 
(4) Obviously education needs diversification. (5) From secondary 
stage onwards, there should be provisions for technical and voca- 
tional education parallel and inter-related with general education. 
(6) Even secondary education should be vocationalized. (7) The 
scheme of general education should provide for work-experience and 
social motivation through social service. Indeed the Kothari Commis- 
sion’a proposals for “Work Experience" were greatly influenced by 
the Russian concept and practice of Polytechnisaticn. 

The field of conflict between General Education and Technical 
Education has been gradually narrowed down. The protagonists of 
general education admit of a vocational slant, while the protagonists 
of technical education recognise the need fora strong foundation of 
wand of consspinsl general education upon which the edifice of technical 
duality education may be built. (1) The conclusions of 

theoretical sciences and Mathematics must bave to 
be applied in the theory and practice of the applied sciences and tech- 
nology. (2) The system of production to which the technical know- 
how must belong has a direct link with socio-economic life of the 
community. Hence the technical personnel cannot but acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the society. (3) Education as a whole bas 
its roots in the soil of national culture and traditions. Man is nob 
simply an economic machine. His leisure time cultural pursuits 
must be sustained by his intimacy with social heritsge-. (4) Apert 
from productive efficiency, man must acquire social efficiency too. 
Hence the need is integration between general education and 


technical education. 
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We may, therefore, conclude that ths two are not inimical. The 
higher the desired standard of technical education, the stronger 
should be the bise of general education. This explains why the 
minimum admission requirement for trade school courses is 
complete primary education. For junior technical or vocational 
schools, the minimum is complete lower tecondary education. 
For polytechniques it is 5.F/H-S,; and the minimum requirement 
for admission to Medical or Engineeriog Courses is complete H. 8. 
education. 


General Education Movement 


Over emphasis upon General Academic Education and Over Specia- 
ligation are equally unwonted. Emphasis upon either leads to a lop- 
sided growth. This tendency had been exhibited in the U-S A. Siace 
the acquisition Of independence, America’s industrial development bad 
advanced apace. Possession of natural resources enhanced the growth 
which was furthered by the political principle enunciated in Monrce 
Doctrine of 1823. Technological developments created minutest fields 
of specialization. American thinkers sensed danger in over specialisa- 
tion. They realised that (i) specialists are concerned mainly with 
their own fields of epecialisalion oblivious of things beyond. (ii) Such 
specialisation leads to the formation of group intereste 
contrary to the interest of national and social 
integration. (iii) A specific standard of general and cultural educa- 
tion for all is necessary for the production of democratic citizens 
with a cultural possession. (iv) Technology has already advanced 
so far that a sound basis of general education is a pre-requisite for 
effective technical education. Only a good general education may 
guarantee a good technical education. (v) Hence, e minimum 
standard of general education should be prefixed for technical educa- 
tion. (vi) A stronger general education requires a longer period of 
schooling. (vii) Of course, general education or technical education 
should not succeed at the coat of each other. They should rather be 
suppl:mentary to each other. 

These concepts led to a full fiedged General Education Movement 


Need for balance 


leading to (a) integration between curricular, cocurricular and leisure 
time education, (b) Division of school curriculum into (i) Solide, 
— for all children) and (ii) Electives (fostering spec 
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studies). (c) Prolongation of School type education upto the 14th 
educational year, (d) Establishment of Junior and. 
Community Colleges, (e) Encouragemeut to leisure- 
time cultural activities, (f) Acceptance of the “humanities” in the- 
Gurricula for tecbnical courses, (g) Emphasis upon education for: 
leisure, 

This General Education Movement acquired momentum in the 
post war days and affected almost all the industrially adyenced) 
countries in differential degrees. The idea invaded India too, although. 
specialisation had little advanced in India, and her weakness bad been. 
over generalisation. Yet, the Mudaliar Commission divided the H. 8. 
Ourriculum into Core and Periphery, the former representing General 
Education for all in common, and the latter representing individuation. 
The Kothari Commission further amended the 
concept that specialisation must await the comple- 
tion of lower secondary education. In fact, specialisation requires. 
not only intellectual maturity, but aiso chronological matarity. 


Differences in Objectives 


Admitting the need for integration between general and special 
education, admitting that effective general education is necessary for 
effective specialisation, and further admitting that there is no vital 
difference between the two in respect of ultimate aims, differences in 
immediate objectivis should also te admitied. The basic aim of general 
education is to help the educand inherit the cultural heritage built op 
by humanity. Scientific and mathematical achievemets of man are - 
constituents of that heritege. Evidently, one of the sims of general 
education is to produce men of culture It does not mean that such 
education should bs “backward looking"’ Understandirg of preeent 
life and a forward looking motivation sre parts of such cultural 
education. HEducztion must produce creative men through fulfilment 
of individual and social selves. Such education will produce socially 
conscious personality, individual morality and citizensbip. Obvicusly 
Ganeral Education is influened by Idealism in education. 

Technical and vocational education bears an influence of materialism. 
The concepts of individual and social fulfilment are not lacking, but 


they have acquired a different connotation 
vision. Cultural efficiency must be supplemen 
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of innate potentialities so that the individual may find his proper 
place in the social set up. The objective here is more concrete and 


specific with a distinctive view of the productive role of the 
individual. 


Position in India 


‘An analysis of the present state of technical education in India in 
She light of these objectives will expose our weakness, (a) Bren 
echnical and vocational education is thecretically biased, (b) The 
principle of ‘need-based education’ has been more violated than 
pursued. (c) The system of technical education is neither vertically 
well-integrated, nor provided with an easy ladder to facilitate ascent 
from lower to higher rungs. (d) Job-analysis and job-announcements 
are not properly organised. The principle of “the fit man for the fit 
place’ has been violated. (e) Integration of technical education with 
ether branches of study has not been achieved, (f) Man-power 
slanning has failed. The institutions have been discharging their 
duties simply by turning out skilled personnel year after year. (g) 
Our curricular contents lag far behind the latest extent of knowledge, 
and creative researches are lagging behind. We import the superior 
know-how, and produce mainly the maintenance staf. (hb) Class 
distinction even in technical education is apparent. (i) We have 
failed to integrate technical education with cocurricular cultural 
activities and education for leisure. 


Inter-relation between Types of Education 


Technical education is not independent or self-sufficient in itself. 
‘Life is an indivisible whole, and education is indivisible whole, 
although it has its inter-related varieties. Obviously technical 
education has direct and indirect links with other forms of education. 
Modern medical! science ia intimately related with applied physical and 
chemical sciences. The legal profession has to keep pace with 
industrial development and concomitant industrial and labour legiels- 
on. Specialisation in administrative service bas close links with 
knowledge of economics and finances. Knowledge of physiology, 
anatomy and biology guides the principles of manual labour. Relation 
between natural scienges and mathematics is direct. Industriel 
Psychology has to adopt the findings of other branches of applied 
@sychology. And lastly we must say that technical education being 
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a cocially needed and socially motivated type of education, it is vitally 
linked with Social Sciences. These relationships led to the growth 
of vocational education within general school and also more specialises 
education in specialised school. 


The nature and extent of specialisation determines the nature of 
institution. (1) There is provision for vocational education within 
general schools in many countries. This practice prevails in India 
too (ref. H S. Course), (2) There are parallel Trade or Junior 
technical schools equivalent to secondary schools. (We possess snek 
types). (3) Full-fledged technical and vocational institutions of high 
school status offering courses in commerce, agriculture, domestie 
sciences. industrial vocation etc. (We have such provisions). (4) 
Ty pee OP institu Part time or full time continuation education of s 
ilona vocational aud practical nature after the period of' 

compulsory education (in advanced countries upto 
18+). (5) Apprenticeship programmes conducted by industrial 
establishment. (In our country also, the major steel industries and 
engineering industries pursue such a practice). (6) Various courtes 
offered in Polytechniques, with emphasis upon practical application, 
after complete secondary education, (7) University level colleges o> 
autonomous Institutes. (8) Research Institutes, 


These institutions have their different roles, characteristics and 
obviously different curricula. (a) Vocational education within 
secondary schools does not aim at producing completely skilled per- 
sonnel. Their objective mainly is to impart a vocational orientation, 
preparing the base for subsequent specialisation. (b) Separate 
vocational schools of lower secondary status aim at preparing skilled 
labour. Obviously, more emphasis need be placed upon practicab. 
training rather than imposition of theoretical knowledge. The sge 
group falls within the period of compulsion. Hence a considerable 
importance of general education and citizenship training need be- 
recognised. The curriculum should, therefore, consis 
of (i) Theory bearing upon the particular trade, (dip 
practical training pertaining to that trade, (iii) langu- 
age, general scienca, mathematics and social sciences in simplified 
forms and quantities to foster general education. 


(b) In Continuation-Education, equal emphasis should be placed 
upon theory and practice. The apprenticeship system provides fom 


curricular 
organisations 
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intensive practice, Class-lectures should be devoted mainly to theories 
related with practice. 


(c) In the secondary level institutions, major emphasis should be 
placed upon theories with proper practical orientation, Applied 
“Mathematics, Applied Chemistry, Applied Physics should feature 
prominently, together with workshop practice. Of course Langurge 
wand Social Science should not be at a discount. These institutions 
being preparatory for higher studies, integration with higher courses 
should be aimed ab. 


(d) Post-Sscondary institutions are mainly of two types—the 
Polytechnique and the Technological college. The objective of the 
Polytechnique is to produce technicians with mastery of practice. 
Draftsmen, Foremen, Chargemen and such other skilled personnel 
come normally from Polytechniques. Successful students enter life 
directly. Hence tha carriculum should include mathematics, physics, 
(chemistry where necessary), metallurgy. engineering drawing & 
designing, survey eto. on the one hand, and intensive workshop 
practico on the other. Language should better be included, because 
danguage deficincy of successful polytech students is often painful. 
Emphasis in the Degree Courses should equally be placed upon theory 
and practice On the basis of a common course for the first year or 
two, diversified courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, Marine, 
Metallurgy. Chemical, Aeronautics, Architectu:al engineering is the 
normal practica. At every stage, practice should mingle with theory, 
and a year or two more of in-service training should be insisted upon. 


Precondition to the saccess of technical and vocational education 
4s the existence of well equipped laboratcries, libraries and workshops. 
Many of the manual types of work which are considered co-curricular 
dn relation to general education are intimately and directly curricular 
in relation to technical education. Hence cocurricular work in this 
-ease should be (a) physical exercises, games. literary and cultural 
activities, (b) visits to construction projects including participation 
-duriog vacations, (c) visit to factories, (a) organisation of exhibitions 
with models, diagrams, and demonstrations. 


In as much as methods of teaching are concerned, it needs be eaid 
Shat oxplanations and expositions of fundamentals must be made 
«affective. But each exposition should be accompanied by diagrams 
and models, because technical education without proper aids can be 
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no education The students must handle the materials and models 
and supplement their knowledge by practical workshop programmes. 
The general duties and functions of the technical teacher do not 
differ basically from the functions of a teacher in general school and 
college- Bat something more is expected of the technical teacher- 
He must keep himself abreast of the latest development on the global 
scale, so thaf he may instil an inspiration and aspiration into the 
student baiy. Sufficient efficiency in practical work together with 
theoretical knowledge should be the basic minimum of his quelifica- 
tions. Obviously, teacher-training is a ‘must* in this case too 
Technical examination is divided into (a) written theoretical and 
(b) practical workshop demonstration. It is sometimes supplemented 
by oral testing. In some of the higher institutes of technology, the 


proficiency is judged on the basis of cumulative records. This practice 
should be generally followed. 


Development of Technical Education Before 1947 


Vocational education in ancient India had been conducted 
basically in the family unit. This tradition continued throughout the 
middle ages. Some of the Sultans and Badsbahs, however, provided 
workshop’, specially for the training of their slaves. Some remnants 
of ancient and mediaeval excellence ia craftsmanship survived against 
odds of modern economy. Weaving and spinning, wood work, metal 
work etc. are a few of these crafts. 

The British rulers could not naturally have any genuine interest in 
India's industrial development. Yet they had to introduce iato India 
some elements of modern life that might help the British machine of 
exploitation. Some skilled personnel bad to be prepared for the rail- 
ways, roads and other departments. An engineering cless was 
started at Bombay in 1824 and a mechanical school was established 
for the P. W. D. at Poona. This scanty beginning led, in a few years, 
to the establishment of the Roorkie Engineerieg College in 1847. 
Ojher colleges were founded in quick succession viz-Calcutta 
Eogineering college (1855), Agra, Meerut, and Benares Colleges in 
1852. 1855 and 1857 respectively From 18t0 onwards machanical, 
civil and electrical courses were started in Sibpore and other 
colleges. 

The growth of national consciousness in the last part of the 19th 
Century also added a fresh impetus to the cause of technical education. 
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The National Congress in its 1888 and 1889 sessions demanded 
commercial and technical education of a complete nature (not the ‘R’ 
course type). 

Toe National Education Movament brought the question of 
technical education into prominence. Already in 1904, the ‘Association 
for ths Advancement of Ssientific and Industrial Education of India’’ 
had been formed. These developments influenced the Govt policy 
also. The Indian Institute of Science was established in 1911 and the 
Dhanbad School of Mining in 1926. The Lytton Commitee centured 
the apathy of European employers to employ Indian Technicians. 

The first world war, however, brought about a revolutionary change 
in our concept. The economic crisis of 1929 furthered our urge for 
vocational education. The Hartog Committee recommended 
diversified studies at the lower secondary stage and the drafting of a 
part of the student population for voc:tional education at the end of 
that stage. The Abbot-Wood Committee (1987) also submitted an 
illuminating report incorporating important suggestions. And lastly 
the Sargent Committee (1944) recommended a complete system of 
technical and vocational edacation integrated with the general system 
of education. Apart from these commission and committee reports, 
technical education acquired a momentum during the second world 
war as demanded by the pressure of circumstances. A well thought 
out plan and a dynamic direction was, however, absent during the entire 
prozess of devalopment so far The first pre-independence attempt in 
this direction was the establishment of the Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Researcs in 1940. This was followed by the Sarkar 
Committee (1945) and the Central Board of Technical Education. 
And lastly came the Scientific Man-power Committee to conduct a 
study of man-power requirements. 


Development After Independence 


The first educational commission—The Radhakrishnan Commission 
attached great importance to engineering and technological studies at 
the university stage. The Mudaliar Commission recommended 
technical school, industrial school and apprenticeship system. Tne 
Commi:sion also suggs+ted a special levy on Industrial and Commercial 
firms for the cause of teohnical education, In the era of planning, the 
programme for technical and vocational education in free India 
included—(i) improvement of the existing degree colleges, 
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(ii) establishment of new institutions, (iii) post-graduate study and 
research. 

India, at present, has the following major types of technical 
institutions —(1) Degree Colleges and Technological Institutes, (2) 
Institutions for Diploma and Certificate courses. (3) Industrial 
schools, Junior Technical schools, arts & crafts schools for the 
production of skilled labour. The second and third categories may be 
subdivided into—(i) Junior Technical School. The minimum admission 
requirement in this case is complete Junior School courze. Practical 
work accounts for 80% and theoretical preparation for 20% of the study 
time. Practical training is imparted in workshop attached to the 
school. The successful students after complete 3 year course may get 
admitted to Diploma courses or may seek employment. (ii) The Tech- 
nical Course in the Higher Secondary School in consequence of the 
introduction of the new sheme of secondary 
education. (iii) Ths Industrial Training Sehool (I. 
T, I.) The admission requirement is complete 6 year 
school education, and the programme leads to the productien of skilled 
labour for particular trades, The courses vary in length and intensity 
viz, one year for Refrigeration Mechanics, and 2 years for Eletrical 
engineering. In most of the trades, however, the length of study and 
training is 2 yeara. (iv) The Polytechnique, The minimum qualification 
for admission is 8S. F. or H. S. certificate or Junior Technical 
Oertificate. The courses combine theory and practice and lead to L. 
O. E, L. E.E, L. M. E., L. Ch. E. Diplomas. The successful 
students may serve as middle- grade technical cadre in industrial firms. 
(v) The Board of Apprenticeship Training (B. O. A. T,) which admits 
candidates with S. F. or H. 8. certificates subject to success at an 
admission test. It offers an apprenticeship training course for 
candidates serving as apprentices and eponsored by the employing 
firms. (vi) D2gree colleges which issue Bachelorship Degrees (B.E); 
Admission after P. U. or H. S. is competitive. A five year course is 
generally offered in various branches of engineering and technology- 
(vii) Pari-tims B. E or equivalent courses (viz A, M. I. E). This is 
generally a 5 year evening course for in-service personnel already 
possessing B. O. A. T. or equivalent Diplomas. (viii) Post Graduate 
courses (M. E. or M-Tech). The candidates must have completed B. 
E. or B. 80/B. Tech. (ix) Vocational Training Centres for the prepara- 
tion of specially skilled man power for particular fields of technology 


Types and nature 
of institutions 
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viz Printing Technology, Leather Technology, Jute Technology, 
Textile Technology, Ceramic Technology etc. The minimum admission 
requirement in some of these institutions is H. S. certificate while in 
some others it is B. Se. (x) Specialised Research and Teaching 
Institutes at the highest level vwiz-Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, The Bhaba Atomic Research Centre eto. 


These different types of institutions are not, however, well 
integrated ina total pattern of technical education providing a ladder 
from bottom to top as it exists in Russia and other countries where 
the integrated system provides a second ladder to the University. 
Our system may be graphically represented as follows. 


Classes VI—I. T. I. The door to higher education is practically 
closed before the student from this type. 


Class VII!— Junior Technical (3 year)— Polytech (3 years)*B. E. 
(5 years)>M. E. (2 yeara}~>Doctoral Course. 


Students from Junior tech-college may join the Polyteoh ; 
Diploma holders from the Polytech may also join the part time 
course for degree The link, however, is very indirect and the process 
very tortuonuz. Even if a fortunate and meritorious student proceeds 
from the Junior tich-college towards higher education, he will 
require at least 11 years to complete his B. E. 


Class XII—Directly to B. E. course and completion of B. E. in 6 
years. The very faint integration, thus, givesa picture of inequality. 


Expansion 


Inspite of these defects, we recorded some advance in respect of 
quantitative expansion of technical education. 

There are 5 Institutes of Technology in India, and Institutes of 
Management at Calcutta and Ahmedabad. The Bargalore Institute 
and the Pilani Institute also serve effective purposes. 42 Institutions 
offer poss graduate courses, including Ph D. courses from 7 Institutes- 
Out of the total of 1077 Professional and Technical Colleges in India, 
about 50% are institutions for technical and vocational education. 
And the 44 National Laboratories also help technological studies 
directly or indirectly. We must, therefore, admit that some 
quantitative progress has been made since 1947. But the progress 
was no unmixed blessing, because technical and vocational education © 
teas alresdy beea suffering from scrisi caused by expansion. | 
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Kothari Commission’s Views 

Fortunately, the Kothari Commission made extensive recommen- 
dations in regard to technical and vocational edneation which may be 
summed up as the following—(i) Vocationalisation of secondary 
eiucation and acceptance of all types of education between primary and 
university stages as secondary education. (ii) Vocational etucation 
should start at the lower secondary level with the object of diverting 
50% of children to vocational courses by 1985. This should be edu- 
cation of a terminal nature either in part time or in full time inas- 
titutions. (iii) Iodustrial training Institutes should be provided for 
those who would abandon general education after class VIII. For the 
rural children a special scheme of Further Education should be 
developed, by combining vocational education with general ecucation. 
Similarly general education for girls should be combined with 
Domestic Scit se. (iv) At the secondary level, full time industrial 
Polytechniques in urban areas and agricultural and engine ering 
Polytechs in rural areas or 3 year diploma or certificate courses 
in Commerce, Public Health, Administration, Cottage Inéurtries will 
provide extensive facilities. This should be supplemented by Corres- 
pondence Courses, Sandwich Courses, Short Intensive Cources etc. (y) 
At the higher levels, more emphasis should be pleecd upon practical 
experience. A selective approach should be adopted in regard to 
admission of students. (vi) To ensure a centralised and more 
məaningful direction, a U. G. O. type authority should be formed 
and finaneial resources auga ented. 

The Commission had proposed 30 thousand places at Degree level 
and 61 thousand at Diploma level by 1970-71, and increased per capita, 
per annum expenditure in the following order (in terms of rupees). 

1965-66 1975-76 1985-86 


Voc education at Lower 417 500 600 
Secondary stage 

At the Secondary stage 700 800 
At the Degree level 1167 1500 2000 
At Post Graduate level 5000 6000 


It is needless to say that the targets for expansion have not been 
reached, nor the targets for per capita expenditure. On the other hand 
retrenchment and unemployment hit the trained personnel harð. 
Miun-powsr planting has become a farce. Indian talent is going out, 
aod this “brain drain" has been helping other countries. 
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The Govt's plan to solve the unemployment crisis is amusing. The 
plan consists of (i) helping the unemployed engineers to start small 
scale private business, (ii) factories on co-operative basis, (iii) Un- 
employment allowance, (iv) stipends for higher studies (to keep them 
out of the employment market), (v) permission to go abroad. Never is 
anything heard of the fact that real solution of the problem lies in 
creating additional job opportunities by expansion of industrial 
economy. In fact, such expansion in national interest is not possible 
in a system of economy vitally dependent upon private proprietorship. 
Increasing public sector expansion may relieve the situation to some 
extent, although the ultimate tolution lies in a genuine socialistic 


economy. 


Teacher Education 


Teacher education is one of the most important pes of profes- 
sional education. 

India had an ancient system of teacher-preparation in the 
monitorial practices. With the death of the indigenous system of 
education, this indigenous type of teacher-training also ended. Early 
attempts to set up a new system of teacher-education were made by 
the missionaries. The Serampore Training Institution was established 
by William Carey. The Bombay Native Education Society had 24 
teachers trained in the Lanecastrian Method. The Elphinstone 
Institute, Poona Sanskrit College and the Surat college started Normal 
Sshools, Schools were established by Munro at Madras.. And the 
Calcutta School Society started training courses. The rejection of 
Adam's Report by the then Govt nullified the possibilities of extensive 
teacher preparation. The Despatch of 1854 brought a new ray of 
hops. The number of Normal Schools by 1881-82 became 106, and the 
Hunter Commission wanted to make professional training a pre-condi- 
tion to permanent appointment. This emphasis caused further 
expansion of training. By 1901-02 there were training colleges & 
training schools for secondary teachers (L. T. course), Certificate 
Courses conducted by the D. P. I and Normal Schools for primary 
school teachers. 

The question of training acquired importance at the Simla Cofe- 
rence of 1901, and the University Commission of 1902 made positive 
recommendations. The Govt Resolution of 1905. adopted by Lord 
‘Curzon s administration proposed the introduction of one year training 
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for graduates and 2 year course for undergraductes. The course 
would combine theoretical studies with practical teaching work. 
Hence, a close link would be maintained between tke 
training colleges and the eecondary schools. On the 
basis of this policy, the Bomby training college, the 
David Hare training college and the Dacca college were started in 
1906, 1908 and 1909 respectively. The Govt Resolution of 1913 
farther stated that the policy of the Govt would be “not to maintain 
untrained persons on the teaching staf". 

A fresh impetus to this positive policy came from the Sadler 
Commission which recommeded the establishment of the University 
Department of Education and acceptance of "Education" as a subject 
of study. The Hartog Oommittee recommended 
prolongation of the training period, introduction of 
Refresher courses and initiation of pedagogical research. Since them, 
all the important committees viz Sargent Committee, Mudaliar and 
Radhakrishnan Commissions placed particular emphsis upon expansion 
of training facilities. After independence, an international team of 
experts assessed the whole thing in 1955. Conference and Seminars 
were held since then at different levels and some curricular reforms 
were made from time to time. 

India at present has a few types of training institutions viz (1) a few 
training schools for pre-primary teachers as well as rotatory 
| Montessori classes, (2) Primary teachers’ colleges for 1-3 year training, 
(3) Junior Basic Training Colleges, (4) A few Senior Training Colleges, - 
(5) P. G. B. T., (6) Post Graduate B.T./B. Ed. colleges, (7) Certificate 
courses in some states. There are alco provisions for refresher, 
short term intensive courses, Seminars. week-end 
Symposiums, educational exhibitions, Carrier Master 
Course, and extension services. The central leadership in teacher 
preparation comes from the N. O. E. R. T. 

The following data would give a simultaneous picture of success and 
failure. The fact that persons with higher scademic qualifications 
join the teaching profession now, may be made evident form the 
following comparative columns. 


Ourzon's contribu- 
tions 


Post Curzon period 


The present state 


Secondary teachers— 1950-51 1965-66 
Graduate and Post Graduate 41% 53% 
Matrio and Undergraduate l 40% 93% 


Non-Matric 19% 9% 
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1950-51 1565-66 

Lower Secondary — 

Graduate and Post Graduate o% 1% 
Matric and Undergradute 10% 50% 
Non-Matric 90% 49% 
Primary teachers— 

Graduate and Post Garduate 5% 6% 
Matric and Uuder Graduate 41°5% 54% 
Non-Matric 53°5% 40% 


These are all-India figures. Wegt Bengal's position is better in as 
much as there are at present very few undergraduate secondary 
teachers; more than half are graduate teachers; 20% have Honours 
Degrees and the rest are Master’s Degree holders. 

Bui, India’s progress in respect of professional training of teachers 
is not startling, as will bs clear from the following gures of trained 


personnel, 
1950-51, 1960-51, 1965-66 J 
Primary level 68'8% 63% 75% 
Lower Secondary 53'3% 64% - 75% 
Secondary /H. 8. 53°8% 68% 75% 


. "These are average figures. There are wide variations between 
states. The figuress for West Bengal may be cited viz—Primary 38°8%, 
Lower Secondary 26°3% and Secondary level 526% only. .- 
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CHAPTER V 
Development of Women’s Education 


Indias rich tradition of women's education was partly lost during 
the mediaeval era although some attempts still continued. The decay 
and upheavals of the 18tb century caused almost a total callapse of 
the tradition, with the exception of some remnants. 

New efforts in the modern era were started by the missionaries. 
Rev May's school at Chinsurah (1818) was followed by Carey's school 
at Seranmpore. Thereafter the Calcutta Female Jeveniie Society, the 
Ladies’ Society for Native Female Education made effective contri- 
butions. Indian workers were not late to take the field. With 
the development of the Brahmo movement, the consciousness in favour 
of girls’ education developed rapidly. The Young 
Bengal Movement added an impetus. Girls’ schools 
were established even in mafussil centres, The traditionalist leader- 
ship alto could not sit tight. Bombay and Madras also took rapid 
strides. Indian donations and endowments came forth for the estab- 
lishment of girls’ schools. 

These developments were recognised in the Despatch of 1864 which 
declared that the Govt would advances aids to women's education. 
Indian leaders like Vidyasegar infused a new spirit in non-official 
efforts and introduced a new character in the movement. The 
simultaneous growth of national conscicusness also fostered the cause 
of women’s education. This was recorded in some expansion as will 
be evident from the following figures. 


Historial retrospoct 


1831-82 1901-03 


College l 12 
Secondary School 81 4¢2 
Primary School 2600 4305 
Teachers’ College 16 45 


Of course the expansion owed much to non-official enterprise. In 
1901,356 secondary schools, 3932 primary schools, 32 training colleges 
and 11 colleg*s were non-official in nature. Social workers and 

nationalist leaders led the field, viz Annie Besant and 
Bosfo-economis ë others. A new socic-sconomic consciousness iuspired 
— the women to join professional and vocational 
courses also. Women’s organisations began to lead the movement 
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for women’s education. "Women’s Indian Astociation (1917) 
“National Council of Women" (1925), A. I. W. O, (1997) were a 
organisations The movement against child marriage also helped the 
cause of education. And lastly Gandhiji’s Sarvodaya movement 
accorded a special importance to the education of women. The 
cumulative effect of these movements doubled the number of girls in 
primary and secondary education, quadrupled it at collegiate level and 
recorded  ten-time increase in professional education in 1947, in 
comparison with the figures for 1921. 


The constitution of free India recognises equality between men and 
women in society and before law. In fact, women are equal competitors 
with men in fields of employment. The economic crisis also forced 
this situation upon women. These trends influenced women’s edu- 
cation- The Domestic Science and Fine Arts 
streams of the Mudaliar Scheme were meant 
primarily for women. In 1958, the Govt of India 
set up the Durgabai Deshmukh Committee (National Committee for 
Women's Education) which recommended that (1) for some more 
years, the question of women’s education should be treated as a special 
problem, (2) a joint advisor for women's education should te s ppointed 
in Osntral Administration, (3) similar appointments should be made in 
all the States, (4) the appointment of female teachers in girls’ schools 
should be made compulsory, {5) a common curriculum at primary 
stage and a differential provision for girls at secondary stage should be 
made, (6) separate vocational and adult education progrsmmes should 
be provided for women, (7) a standing national committee for girls’ and 
women’s education should be formed at an early date. 

Thereafter a committee was formed under Sm. Hans Mahta to 
consider the question of separate curricula. This committee opined 
that special attention to women's education within the general scheme 
should serve the purpose, and curricular differentiation should be a 
transitional practice. A further committee under Bhaktabatsalam 
considered the special problems of women's education in six under- 
developed States. 

The reports of the Mudaliar Oommission and the aforesaid 
committees laid the track for women’s education in free India. Some 
quantitative expansion has surely been achieved. While in 1901. girls 
accounted for 12% of boys in primary education and 4% in secondary 


Development after 
indapendenoce 
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education, the same figures at present are E0% and 30%. In 1901, only 
36 girls were registered for higher education, while the figure at 
present is more than 3 lakh. Conservatism has also declined to an 
extent that 85%, 78%, and 40% of girl students at present read in co- 
educational schools af primary, lower secondary and secondary levels. 
The demands for professional and vocational education also went up. 

The problems also are many- The proportion between boys’ 
education and girls’ education exhibits a wide dispsrity. The rural 
people are still lagging behind. Backward castes and tribes are still 

out of the picture. Early marriage is still practised. 

Transport and other problems specially in rural 
areas constitute a stumbling block. And there is no denying the fact 
that in the eyes of the parents, sons are still more valuable than 
girls. The selection of studies is also defective. As yet, girls prefer 
hamanities more than the sciences. And it must be noted above all 
that unemployment of educated women has already created a gaping 
wound, 

This situation influenced the deliberations of the Kothari 
Commission. The Commission attached great importance to women's 
education. Although the commission recognised special claim of 
women to teaching, nursing and other social service avenues, it reco- 
mmended equal treatment of women's education with 
men's education on terms of parity. Hence it reco- 
mmended the abolition of Domestic Science stream 
from the scheme of general education and recommended its treatment 
on a vocational basis. It also placed special emphasis upon the study 
of science and mathematics by our girls. 


Problema 


Kothari Commi- 
asion’s views 


Case of West Bengal 


In West Bengal there are separate and special types of girls’ 
institutions apart from the Oo-educational institutions. In the 
rural areas $ of the girls at the secondary level and 4 of the girls 
at collegiate level read in Oo-educational institutions on equal terms 
with boys- 

School education of girls as well as of boys is “free” in West 
Bengal. Various types of scholarships or stipends are also in vogue. 
Girls are gradually turning to the study of the sciences. Yeb the 
proportion of girls in comparison with boys on the edugational stage 


Part IV—6 
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is not encouraging. Predominance of courses in humanities makes 
girls’ education a single-way traffic. Unemployment among educated 
women is already acute in West Bengal. 

True it is that there is constitutionally recognised e)uality 
between men and women. True it is that efforts are being made to 
spread education among rural women, and education of girls upto 
complete secondary stage is ‘free’ in most of the States. Yet the 
obstacles and problems are also many- Social superstition and con- 
servyatism, particularly amongst muslims and tribal people is still 
deep. Provisions to look after the children of working women (ie. 
ereche-nursery-x.g) are lacking. Wide avenues of vocational fulfil- 
ment (other than cottage handicrafts) are not open. Inspite of the 
Age of Consent Act, child marriage is still prevalent and it seldom 
occurs that girls can freely pursue their educational career in post- 
marital days. And above all, the illiteracy of mothers tells heavily 
upon the span and depth of girls education. 





CHAPTER VI . 
Development of Adult education 


We have just referred to the baneful effects of large scale illiteracy 
of our women. This tragedy is equally true of our male rpopulatiom 
also. But even in the early part of the last century, literacy in Indis- 
had not been inferior to that in Europe. Had the question of masm- 
education and literacy received proper attentlon since then, cur present 
problem of acute illiteracy might not have existed at all. But this 
was impossible for a colonial country. 

The growth of national consciousness led to a concomitant 
consciousnes about literacy. The Commission of 1882 had to devote 
its thought to the problem. Some isolated efforts were made since 
then. But little effect could be discerned. This again wae natural 
because our national movement was initiated and led by the upper and 
middle classes who could not be expected to be enamoured of mass 
education, 

A positive scope arrived when education was transferred to the 
control of elected Indian ministers consequent upon the reforms of 
1919. The Congress policy of ‘mass contact’ also created a favourable 
situation. But the economic crisis of 1929 did not allow any startling 
effects immediately. But our ideas became gradually clear. Pro- 
vincial Autonomy oreated tome scope for work. A programme of 
action under the initiative of Dr. Syed Mahmood was chalked out. 
Gandhiji's Basic Education scheme also brought the question of adult 
literacy iotb lime light. The administration also felt some impact. The- 
Sargent Committee's Plan envisaged a 40 year programme of literacy. 

Our concept changed after independence Literacy was combine® 
with Fundamental Education to make it Social Education. The- 
programme includes literacy, citizenship, political and economic: 
education, health education and leisure education, all simultaneously- 
through a single programme. Adult literacy pragramme has been 
integrated with Oommunity Development Scheme. Some attempt’s are. 
being made through rural radio centres, night echools, jail schools, 
documentary film shows, mobile library etc. The Janta College 
imparts training in agriculture, crafts, poultry, cooperative, health. 
etc. Adult education is a state-charge although the Union Govt- 
offers monetary help. A National Book Trust and a National Centre 
of Fundamental Education work as central agencies. 





CHAPTER VII 


‘Developments in West Bengal 


Our understanding will be more concrete and worthwhile if we 
‘soncentrate upon the case of any particular state. Let us select West 
“Bengal for this purpose. 


Primary Education 


Historical retrospect gives us a picture that Bengal had, In early 
“9.h Century, a considerably extensive system of elementary educa- 
“Sion (ref: Adam's Report). But Bengal had led the field in accepting 
Western Education and English language, and to the proportionate 
extent primary education was neglected. A section of the gentry went 
fo ths extent of outspokenly opposing financial and administrative 
Giability on mass education. This was definitely a tragedy for the 
-eGucation and cultura of Bengal. A beginning of nourishment was 
wade by Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and others. The Despatch of 1854 
tecorded change in Govt's attitude, although it remained more a 
peper record than a practical proposition. Bengal belonged to the 
permanently settled revenue areas and the Aaminders 
raised objection to obl’gatory payment of education 
cess, The cess controversy caused a wastage of time. 
A few modern primary schools were established while the traditional 
epathialas wera defeated in their struggle for survival. The serious 
“beginning, as it was made in 1882, led ultimately to the Bengal 
Primary Education Act of 1919. Limited compulsion for boys within 
urban areas was proposed, although the achievements were 
~megligible. The next step was tha “Biss Scheme'"' for expansion of 
“primary education. The Bengal Primary Education (Rural) Act was 
Derclopment tin belatedlu passed in 1930. This act proposed extension 
13917 ` of compulsion to the rural areas and led to the for 

mation of District School Boards) The Boards were 
charged with the responsibility of local planning and administra- 
“tion of primary education under supervision of the District adminis- 
‘trative authorities with local cess and state grants. Sir Azizul 
Haque. as Education Minister, drew up a plan for expansion. But 
emonorete achievements were little till 1947. 


Historical ros- 
Seospeot 
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Freedom came with partition of Bengal and concomitant intensi?! 
fication of problems. West Bengal also accepted the ‘Basic’ patterm, 
and in 1949 decided to orient the\old schools and to establish new 
schools of the same pattern. The Junior Basic school would have G» 
classes and 4 teachers. 


Duriog the first plan, the “Intensive Block" was established at- 
Banipur with one Post Graduate Basic Training Collage, 2 Junioz 
Basic Training Colleges, One Janta College, 32 Junior Basic echoole,. 
Research Centre, Community Centre, Library, State Orphanage ete. 
Primary Educa. A similar ‘Comprehensive’? Block was established at- 
Ce St penn ae Kalimpong. A few more Senior and Junior Training 
Plans Colleges were established. Disparity between Primary 

and Basic schools was sought to be removed be 
oppointing “‘basic-trained" teachers in ordinary primary schools. The 
teacher problem was partially solved by the Employment Relief 
Soheme (Special Cadre Scheme). During the 2nd Plan, a craft was- 
made compulsory for ordinary primary schools. During the 3rd Plam, 
more emphasis was placed upon orientation of primary schools than 
establishment of “basic” schools, and special attention was paid to the 
establishment of basic schools in urban areas. The Urban Primary» 
Education Act of 1953 was passed during the tbird plan period. This. 
Act directed the Municipalities to introduce free and ecmpulsors 
primary education and permitted the imposition of an education cese- 
in the urban areas. Tney were further directed to assess their 
resources and needs, and were assured of state subsidy. 

Under impact of all these measures and tke general popular urge 
for education, there has, no doubt, been an expansion of primary. 
—— education ‘including Basic education) in West Bengal» 
since 1947. The following data will make it su ffie- 


ently clear :— 


Primary & Basic Schools Papils Teachers. 
1950-51 14783 1416526 43192- 
1955-56 23081 2179037 69.74 
1950-61 27972 2638989 83732 
1935-66 83000 4000000 98306 
1970-71 40000 shasstatecs 140000 
1977-78 44000 605500 145000 


(The latest fgures are not yet compiled). Statistical records show 
the existence of one primary school per square mile aree, on avert ge 
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The failures should simultaneously be taken into consideration 

Upto 1973, school provisions had been made for E3% of boys and 
70% of Girls (average 73%) of the age group. But any person with 
txnowledge of realities will challenge the veracity of these paper-claims. 
“About 4000 villages cannot claim the existence of a primary school 
ein them. Three teachers per school on the average stand in propor- 
“ion to the student body in the ratio of 1: 26. In more populated 
schools it is even higher than 1: 40. Single-teacher schools are not 
@bsent. And the percentage of teachers trained still standses at 45. 

The curriculum has been little rescued from the traditional 
epattsrn with domination of bookish learning. Children of class IV 
have still to study 6 different subjects viz-English, Bengaii, History, 
“Geography, Arithmetic and Science. With two books on Grammar, 
éhe total number of books exceeds 10. Hindi is added to the class V 
Defects and course, and the number of books reaches the mark 
Zatlarce of 14. Some of the books for primary education have 

been nationalised. They are prepared and distributed 
Sy the State Department of Education. The distribution- bungling 
4s a recurring affair for every year. No wonder that the extent of 
stagnation and wastage in West Bengal is very large.” In fact, 
between classes I and IV, there is wastage of 34°6%. The number of 
ehildren in primary sge group in West Bengal exceeds 55 lakh. Only 
-%2 Inkh of them e: joy some facilities (worthy or unworthy) for echool 
attandence, The rest go without schooling. 10 lakh out of those who 
attend school have to pay tuition fees. Moreover, 30000 (out of about 
£0000) schools are 4-class institutions. Over-all ‘free’ education has 
“been still a far ory in West Bengal. 

Introduction of ‘free’ primary education in West Bengel is-over 
-due. In reality 60% of children in :ural areas are out of the circuit of 
sompulsion. £5000 villages oub of a total of 38471 bave primary 
eachools ; 3000 villages still had none. The condition in urban areas 
“is worse still. Under the 1964 Urban Primary Education Act the 
Local Self Govt. bodies were permitted to impose an education cess of 
a wicked of a SP 2%. But little concrete has yet been done. Out of 
fallare 88 Municipalities in West Bengal, only 17 have 

“declared’® primary education ‘free’. The state of 
thing: in Calcutta where modern education had first found its roots is 
-perhaps the worst, Tho Corporation runs only 284 primary schools. 
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There are 1000 other schools (including Govt. Free Primary schools, 
(generally known as G.F.P) and aided schools. Some high schools 
have attached fee-receiving primary sections (tuition fees varying 
between Rs. 2/- and Rs. 7/- per month). There are also the English- 
médium schools which do not care for registration. aid or control. 
Privately owned and managed schools number more than 200. In the 
slum areas there are some institutions which are schools only by 
name. The total number of private institutions exceeds 600 and they 
provide for 125000 children. Yet the total provision takes into 
account only of 73% children. Out of a total child-population of 4 lakh 
belonging to the primary age groupin Calcutta. 125000 children are 
left out of provisions Compulsory, free sand universal education is 
yet a far cry in West Bengal. In the rural areas, primary education 
is free, but nob compulsory. In the urban areas it is neither free nor 
compulsory. Standard of education in the free primary school is 
miserably low. The richer citizens have to buy education dear. 

The minimum and maximum scales of necessary expenditure p.m. 
may be noted. (On Rupee basi-). 

Class [=1°10; 30°60 
Class IT=—1°14; 29°40 
Olass III=28 ; 3684 
Class IV = 5'36 ; 53°35 
Class V=6'3i ; 536 

The picture of inequality is glaring indeed ! 

In the matter o! financing also, West Bengal lagged behind other 
states. The annual grant per student was is Rs 24/- only. 79° 96% of the 
total expenditure is borne by the State Govt, 11 69% by the Local 
Bodies and 8'35% come from non-official sources. The education budget 
of Calcutta Corporation does not exceed 15 crore rupees. 

Primary educatiou fn West Bengal is administered under several 
legislative acts unrelated to one another, viz, The Urban Act of 1819, 
The Rural Act of 1930, The Bengal Municipal Act of 1939, the 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 1951, the Urban Primary Education Act of 
1963. There is no State Board and no Comprehensive Act (although 
one has been passed by the State Legislature and received Presidential 
Assent), Calcutta area has been kept out of the operation of the 
Urban Act of 1963. The state govt has very little scope of interven 
tion in case of the failure ef municipal bodies (excepting total super 
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session). The state of things in urban and rural ares differ widely 
indeed, 

The situation oalls for uahasitated implementation of the 45th 
article of the Constitutional Directives. A uniform system of primary 
education for the whole state on the Delhi model, and attendance 
mechanism on the Bombay model may relieve the crisis. Above all, 
a firm application of the common school principle is called for. Good 
results may come forth if an all-out effort is made by effective district 
administration, district and local planning ander a state Board on the 
basis of education cess, ab least 2% additional taxation in urban areas 
and 3% on revenue resources, 

The 4th Plan for West Bengal showed that — 


(a) Number of admissible children increased by 1°5 lakh a year. 

(b) With this must be considered the claim of 10 lakh children 
who were unprovided for. 

(o) This would require 2000 more schools and 25000 more teachers 
(in addition to the then strength of 1 4 lakh.) 

(a) Hence, during the total 4th Plan period, provisions for 18 
lakh children were to be made. In that case universel provisions 
might be complete, and that was accepted as target. 

(e) A target was fixed for the provision of ‘free’’ education for 
43 lakh children (in place of the 32 lakh at the end of the 3rd Plan ) 

(f) At least a third of the four-class schools were to be upgraded 
to five class schools. 

(g) Improvements in the supply of equipment and books all well as 
teachers’ salaries etc. were promised. 

(h) Oat of the total State Plan of 100 crore rupees for education, 
45 crores were earmarked for primary education apart from 18 crore 
rupees more from ordinary revenue budgets. 

But, failure to achieve these targets at the national and state levels 
was as clear as day light. With a havy backlog and unfulfilled 
promises we had entered into the 5th Plan period. 


Secondary Education 


Various socio-economic factora had provided a good soil in Bengal 
for the plantation of modern western education in early 19th Century. 
Even before the Despatch of 1854, secondary schools of the modern 
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type had been established. In contrast to some differential develop- 
ments in other provinces, the pattern of Eoglish education through 
English medium was determiaed by the needs of the middle classes 
and dominated by university mindedness. 


Yet, Bengal was the soil which produced a good crop of national 
c2nsciousaes3s sod an extramist politics. Secondary education felt the 
impact of national movement, including the national education move- 
Hevelowimactal ment. One of the effects of national consciousness 
history was a rapid expansion of seconcary education. In the 

early years of the current century, Bengal had 50% of 
all the secondary sohool student population in India. Despite Lord 
Ourzon'’s restrictive operations, the pace of growth was never slowed 
down. Tae reports of various committees had stirred up the intellect 
and a:sademic interest of the Bengalee gentry, but a thorough reform 
was never attempted. Even a Board of Secondary Education could 
not be formed for many years. Bengali, however, was accepted as 
medium of instruction during Provincial Autonomy. 

Independence came with partition of Bengal and the concomitant 
educational problems caused by large scale influx of refugee population 
Inf | from East Bengal. One positive feature, Lowever, 
nux from 
E. Bengal was that many new sctools were established and 

teachers from East Bengal spread out in all corners 
of West Bengal facilitating a very rapid expansion of secondary (arà 
conrequently higher) education in this state. 

The report of the West Bengal School Education Committee (Rai 
Chowdhury Committee) formed shortly after independence favoured a 

longer sccondary education. Almost simultaneous 
heme publication of the report of Radhakrishnan Com- 
ý mission strengthened the urge for educational 
reforms. It's immediate effect was the formation of the Board of 
Secondary Education. The Board, however, remained genetically 
wank, because the “Autonomous” Board under a ‘ nominated” President 
was given wide responsibilities while financial resources earmarked for 
is were moagre and controlled by the State Govt. Apparent failures 
of the Board led to its supersession in 1251 and the beginning of a 
10 year rule of an Administrator. 

Meanwhile was publishad the Mudaliar Report which was broadly 
supported by the De Committee formed for West Bengal, with the 
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exceplion that it suggested certain changes in the formation of the 
State Secondary Board, the essence of which was circumscription of 
the Board's autonomy. The projected Board was not formed till 1963. 
Meanwhile the amended Mudaliar Scheme was accepted and introduced 
under the joint auspices of the State Govt and the Adminictrator of 
She Board''‘. The bureaucratic method of implementation under the 
influence of political or other pressure-groups caused baphszard deve- 
lopment of Higher Secondary education, upgrading being mainly 
effected with the Humanities-stream. Real multipurpose education, 
as had been conceived of by the Commission, was implemented only 
in name, 


The System of Secondary Education in W. Bengal 


West Bengal implemented the amended Mnudaliar Scheme. Higher 
Secondary Schools were established. But equal justice was not done 
to all the streams. Humanities led the field with Science and Com- 
merce following in the second and third pozitions. Agriculture, 
Technical and Fine Arts streams were stray features. Some giris’ 
schools, however, introduced the Dcmestic Science stream. Schools 
with more than 3 streams were rare. 

Secondary Education in W. Bengal was divided into 3 phases viz— 
(i Junior High stage (class VI to class VIII), (ii) Secondary/School 
Final stage (IX and X), and (iii) Higher Secondary stege (classes IX, 
X, XI). There were two external examinatione, (i) Schcol Final at 
the end of class X, followed by one year Pre University*course con- 
ducted by the University, (ii) H.S. Examination at tke end of class XI, 
followed by 3 year Degree Courses. (This system continued till recent 
times). 

There was one Board of Secondary Education for the whole of W. 
Bengal (with 4 regional centres established a few years ago). Viswabha- 
rati has its own school and examination. Many schools are affiliated to 
Indian School Certificate System. Schools are conducted with Bengali, 
English, Tamil, Telegu, Oriya, Hindi, Nepali, Panjabi etc as media and 
the Board conducts examinations in all these languages. West Bengal 
therefore, has a cosmopolitan variety. This “variety” 
is however associated with class differences in educa- 
tion, There are costly schools at hill resorts, Missionary schools 
and Convents are no less costly, The English medium schools of the 


types of schools 
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neo-aristocrats of post-independence period also claim a socio-economic 
“prestige” correleated with a commercial economy. Schools may also 
53 classifiéd on the basi: of ownership and Control. There are (i) Govt 
and Govt-sponsored schools, (ii) A few schools established by the 
Improvement Trust, gradually handed over to Govt management, 
(other Municipal bodies do but little in the field of secondary educa- 
tion) ; (iii) the majority are private schools—aided, unaided and even 
proprietory. 

Inspite of these shortcomings, West Bengal reccrded numerical 
expansion of recondary education as will be borne oub 
by the following data : 

(A) Senior Basio Schools (recently transformed into Junior 
High). 


Expansion 


No of schools No of Pupils No of Teachers 
1955 56 4 397 TE 
1964-65 272 23722 1258 
(B) Junior High and M. E. Schools :— 
No. Schools No. of Pupils No. of Teachers 
1950-51 1261 109276 6268 
1965-66 2076 250019 (not available) 
(C) High and H.S. Schools :— 
1950-51 1107 393251 15228 
1965-66 2805 1249482 47014 


In 1978 High Schools (including Madrasahs' numbered abont 8500 
with morg than a lakh of teachers. 

The 4th Plan Allocation was Rs. 20 crores with the objectives of 
(a) 12 year school education, (b) More schools of general type, (c) 
Model schools in each district, (d) Special schools for the crippled, 
(e) expansion of girls’ education, specially in rural areas, (f) expansion 
of teacher education, (g) ‘free’ elucation, for all. None of the 
objectives has, however, been fulfilled. (We shall discuss the 5th 
plan aud the latest position in a separate chapter). 

Inspite of the laudable returns on expansion, the problem of ex- 
pansion will be lingering on for a long time. Oaly about 35% children 
of the 11-14 agə group attend sohool. The figure for the secon’ary 
stage i.e. 14-17 group is a little higher than 30% of children. 

In respect of the academic qualifications of teachers, West Bengal 
is comparatively fortunate. Undergraduate teachers are few. 50% 
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of teachers are at least garduażtes, 20% are Honours Graduates and 
the rest are Master Degree holders. Bub West Bengal lags much 
behind in respect of teacher training. Not even 30% 
of teachers for lower secondary stage are trained, and 
the percentage for secondary and higher scondary 
stages scarcely exceeds 60. The average for 1972 had been 35°4% and in 
1974 about 38%. In 1974 many schools were granted formal affiliation 
without properly considering the questions of buildings, equipment and 
efficient teaching personnel. A fresh problem of untrained teachers 
has thus been added to the existing problem of a backlog. 

For solution of the backlog problem, the Faculty of Education of 
Calcutta University had suggested and given successful trial to a 
scheme of short term intensive and comparatively less costly training © 
under the auspices of the university. In contravention to this plausi- 
ble scheme the State Dept of Education had introduced a more costly 
scheme of training at “Evening Centres" (mostly in schools) where 
trainees were expected to to attened after their strenuous school work 
and school teachers (with training degrees) to deliver lectures similar- 
ly after their day's work’ The scheme bad been implemented in areas 
under jurisdiction of North Bengal and Burdwan Universities. A 
parallel was introduced for the area under the jurisdiction of Calcutta 
University. Courses and examinations were conducted by the State 
Dept of Education and Diplomas (not University Deg:ees) issued 
by the same authority. The scheme, as ib worked, was considered 
by persons concerned with pedagogy as ‘unproductive and dinfractuous 
tranining.'’ Fortunately after two sessions of trial and {fruitless 
expenditure the Govt recently decided to discontinue the scheme 

Ourricular organisation made in West Bengal in pursuance of the 
recommendations of Rai Chowdhury Committee and Mudaliar 
Commission proved immensely heavy. Childrem had to tackle 16 and 
22 books in classes VI and VII respectively. The 3 
language formula has not been effective. (Mother 
tonguc throughout, compulsory English from class V onwards, 
compulsory Hindi for three years form class VY’. The burden was 
further increased with the addition of compulsory Sanskrit for lower 
secondary class and for Humanity Stream in the H.§. courses. 
Educational aids, appliances and equipment remained as of old. Tbe 
result was consistent erosion of standard and mass failure. Extreme 
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liberalisation of the system of compartmental examination could not 
plug wastage. 

Educational finances fell much short of needs. The approximate 
per capita expenditure was Rs. 6400 at lower secondary stage and Rs. 
83°CO at secondary and H.S. stages per annum A considerable part, 
even of this scanty allotment, was consumed by 
plants and buildings, and “administration. * Resources 
for real improVement of teaching and welfare work were scanty. The 
situation became Worse still in consequence of the replacement of 
grant-in-aid system with salary-deficit scheme which meant that the 
Govt, would shoulder obligations in respect of ctaff salaries only, and 
that too cn the basis of a narrow staff pattern. The Board, 
reconstituted in 1953, had only listed functions, particularly syllabus 
construction, affiliation of scools, conducting examinations & 
certification. Kven with these limited powers, the board developed 
endemic troubles and was again superseded in 1977. 


finances 


The Current Picture 


West Bengal, in 1981, bas about 9000 secondary schools (including 
about 5500 School Final & H. S. schools), more than 1500000 students 
and 75000 teachers. Ordinarily 300 new schools come into existence 
in normal course every year. But indiscriminate affiliation granted 
in 1974 increased the number by a spurt with 5/6 thousand new 
atudents and 2500 new teachers. Apparently these figures may 
seem staggeaing. In reality, however, only 299% of children in 
11-14 group and 171% of 14-17 group could be provided for so far 
as it stood in that year. Even this scanty provision, when ‘secondary 
education for all is the admitted principle, pushed the resources to 
a breaking point. The situation was made the worse by granting 
special permission to junior schools to send up candidetes for the 
secondary final examination, without controlling the affairs of these 
schools and without according them any affiliation. 

Solution of West Bengal's probleme calls for robust measures on 
all fronts, (A) In respect of "policy", all types of schools should be 
brough) under State control and "common school" principle should 

be effected, (B) On the pedagogic front (i) The 
Buggestion for language formula should be more ecientifically 
— — drafted, (ii) The curricula and syllabuses should be 
more scientifically constructed, (iii) all vocational institutions of the 
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medium level sbould be treated as secondary schools. (iv) Examination 
system should be thoroughly reformed, to guard against wastage and 
stagnation, (v) Teaching methods, aids and appliances should be 
improved (vi) Special secondary schools should be provided for the 
crippled and handicapped, (C). On the administrative front we 
required a democratic reorganisation of the Board, more finances, and 
gradual advancement towards universal secondary education. (D) 
Miscellaneous improvements are required in respect of (i) school 
accomodation in densely populated areas, (ii) attention to hygienic 
condition in school environment, (iii) provision of effective library, 
subject rcoms sports, cocurricular work, welfare programmes and 
guidance and counselling 


We have theoretically accepted the principles of (i) vocationali- 
sation of secondary education, (ii) longer period of secondary 
education, (iii) social service. (iv) work-expericnce and (v) Equality 
of opportanity. The nature, extent and method of implementation of 
the recommendations of Kothari Commission and the National Policy 
on Education will test the sincerity of our professions and purposes. 


The State Dept in conjunction with the Board of Seconcary 
Education introduced the scheme of 10 year school education with 
effect from 1974. Class V is still located in the secondary category, 
although it is proposed to be transferred to the primary stage in the 
near future. Hence West Bengal will have an integrated secondary 
education of 5 year duration (classes VI to X) with two sub-stages 
—VI to VIII and IX & X. r 


The new 10 year school education has been introduced with a 
new curricular pattern as follows: 


(a) Classes VI-VIII—2 languages initially and one more language 
in VII and VIII (classical. modern foreign or modern Indien). 

Physical Sciences; Mathematics; Life Sciences; History ; 
Geography ; Social Service and Work Education. 


(b) Classes IX and X—8 languages (including one elected from 
classical, modern foreign and modern Indian groups ; Mathematics ; 
Physical Sciences; Life Sciences; History; Goography; Social 
Service, Work Education & Physical Education. An additional 
subject may be elected from a group of listed “academic” subjects or 
from a group of listed ‘‘vyacational subjects," 
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The new curriculum could, by its nature, not be above criticism. 
Criticism was most labelled against the scheme of "social service” 
and “work education’ as implemented by the Board of Secondary 
Education. The scheme also led to many more associated probleme 
viz syllabus pattern and weight of curricular contents. 


University Education 


The problem of University education may be brought into high 
relief by citing the history of Calcutta University. This Univesity, 
the oldest of the modrn Indian Universit'es, bad started on its 
journey in 1853. Bengal recorded the maximum expansion of higher 
education. Yet practical and production-orientation in education was 
literally unattained. 


The University had achieved spectacular succes under the leder- 
ship of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee between 1906 and 1914. Ourzon’s 
policy was practically defeated. Expansion was remarkable. The 
University took upon itself the task of teaching. Before 1912, at 
least 50 Professora and Lecturers were appointed for various subjects 
inoluded in the curriculum. A real beginning of Science education was 
made with handsome endowments from Rashbehari Ghose and Tarak- 
nath Palit. Post Graduate classes were started before 1919 and a 
Poss Graduate Council was formed. The recommendations of Calcutta 
University Commission (Sadler) were more effective outside Bengal. 
Yet the academic recommendations were implemented tn Calcutta 
Since then, the University achieved a steady growth. New faculties 
were opend, new subjects were introduced, roll strength more and 
more increased, and more and more colleges were affiliated. 

The partition of Bengal had given a great jolt to the university. 
Most of the then colleges fell in the jurisdiction of East Pakistan, 
while a huge influx of student population taxed the resources of the 
University. The situation was improved by upgrading the Interme- 
diate colleges, by establishing the sponsored colleges in accordance 
with a ‘dispersal scheme” and private enterprise adyanced space. 
While in 1918 West Bengal had only 55 colleges, the number has 
now exceeded 300. 

In the meantime, the number of Universities also went up. West 
Bengal, at present, has 8 Universities (including the central University 
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of Viswabharati and the recently chartered Bidhan Chandra Agri- 
cultural University). Mere multiplication of the tame type of 
University irrespective of local environment and local needs could 
not solve the problems. Most of the universities remaincd effiliating 
and teaching. Some of the universities were foundied without 
necessary permission from U. G. O. and these universities had to 
pass through a period of crisis in respect of teaching staff, library, 
equipment. The universities which had been created as unitary ones 
(Kalyani & Jadavpur) started taking non-resident students and 
affiliating colleges. Yet, the pressure upon the Calcutta University 
could not be reduced. It remains the biggest University with 16 
faculties, 54 departments, and a roll strength amounting to 12% of 
the total university population in India, Students in the greater 
Caloutta area number 1 lakh 20 thourcand. 

However staggering these figures might seem, a very small per 
centage of people in the 17—22 age group are fortunate to get higher 
education The percentags bas not much exceeded four. Of these 
fortunate ones, only 25% pursue science courses, a few thousand pursue 
technological, medical and other professional courses and the vast 
majority pursue arts & commeroe courses. A figure worked out a few 
years ago showed the following distribution of students among different 
branches of study (in Calcutta University)— Arts 49°2%, Sciences 
a ee 23°2%, Commerce 168%, Engineering and Technology 
Rios ainai 38%, Medicine 23%—Law 2°1%, Education 13%, 

Agriculture 0'3% Veterinary sciences 0°) %,.and others 
01%. These figures expose the basic defects of one-sidednescs in higher 
education. There are many more acute problems viz-accomodation, 
lack of equipment for research, shortage of qualified teaching steff, 
insignificant provisions of honours courses in the rural collezes, 
haphazard establishment of colleges and universities, outmoded 
syllabuses and methods of examination, colossal failure in examinations, 
domination of English. lack of multiple avenues to draft the younger 
ones, absence of welfare work to ameliorate the condition of poor 
atudents etc. Students’ unrest is a part and parcel of higher education. 


= 





Part V 


EVOLUTION OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
CHAPTER I 


Nature and Scope of Educational Administration 


Gone are the days when education had beena private venture 
and educational institution belonged to the individual. No well 
defined theory of educational administration could be expected in 
those days. 

Mediaeval Europe witnessed the control of education by the 
denominational bodies. The logic was that the Church being the 
guardian of the spirit and education being concerned with the 
spirit, the Church must of necessity be the guardian of education. 
Administration of education by a denominational body followed 
the general prescriptions of the denominational Order. 
closed circuit without any scope for public Intervention. 

Things changed with the advent of the modern era. For a 
time, there was a reaction against disciplinary scholasticism and 
monasticism of the middle ages. Individualism held sway for some 
time. 

Things, changed again with the advent of the concepts of 
Nationalism, National State and Democracy. Previous theories had 
earmarked a limited function of the state, leaving the rest open to 
private enterprises. Modern theories concede widest powers and 
functions of the state as the highest organ of the society. Even when 
state intervention was admitted, the attitude to educational 
administration was guided by the principle of ‘control’. Adminis- 
tration, even fifty years ago, meant nothing more than partial 
provision, partial financing. inspection and control by Govt 
orders. To day, the concept of the state and its functions has further 
changed. Concept of educational administration also changed. If 
education is a purposive social process, it must have a prefixed 
telic goal. The goal may be reached if only institutionalised 
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education is provided and maintained with the object in view. 
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Nature of Educational Administration 


Obviously, educational administration is now considered as 
nothing but a social process influenced directly or indirectly by the 
socio-economic and cultural life of a country, the interaction of 
various internal forces and the impact of external forces. The 
work of administration now begins with the fixation of aims and 
their transformation into legislative acts. It then covers the whole 
field of execution and application of the aims through the provision 
of institutions, determination of curricula and instruction, ending 
with evaluation. Evidently, A to Z of the field of education is now 
within the compass of educational administration. 

Educational administration has two inter-related aspects— 
(i) management of things and (ii) management of persons. Mere 
provision of institutions may lead education nowhere. The 
institutions must respond to social aspirations and also generate 
aspirations. Education being concerned with values and cultural 
pattern as well as practical avocations the society is intensely 
sensitive of education. The administrator, therefore, has to assess 
the public mind, recruit the proper personnel and handle the 
business with equity and social alertness. 

The complex social life is influenced by group relationships, 
political philosophies, economic pattern and commercial enterprise. 
science and technology etc. Educational administration which 
reflects the social complex, therefore, draws. nourishment from 
statutes and political ideals, sociology and social phychology, 
economic and business administration, technology, statistics etc. | 
In fact, the U.S. concept of Commercial Business Management l 
influenced also their Management of educational business. | 

The aim of educational administration is, therefore, to a 

-Organise, (2) Command, (3) Coordinate, and (4) Control the whole 
field of education in an inter-related and com prehensive | fashion. 
The simple word ‘Planning’ involves organising, proper —— 
directing, coordinating, budgeting, evaluating and. reporting. í 

* = administrator must fix the goal of organisation, make bea: of = 
: —— people to reach the goal. face the human problems it ae aa 
in the —* —— for innovations so that the d nam ismo ë 
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Principles of Educational Administration 


We may now sum up the principles of educational administra- 
tion. The principles involve— (1) Fixation of purpose or goal of 
administration. (2) To determine the structure of work i. e. the 
tasks and the relationships involved in the task process. The task 
is heavy indeed, because it includes plants and buildings, finance 
and organisation, staff personnel, curriculum & instruction. 
student-guidance and effective relationship between community 
and educational institutions. (3) On the basis of task-analysis, 
the administration must make unequivocal decisions. (4) The task 
analysis and solection of staff personnel must ensure job-satisfac- 
tion. (5) The Administrator must keep a keen watch on 
organisational equilibrium so that internal or external imbalance 
may not create a bottleneck. (6) And most important of all is that 
educational administration must provide constant leadership. The 
leadership must not be inert and symbolic only. Instant decision- 
making, continuous advice and flow of information, timely initia- 
tive on its own part and initiative on the part of the actual job 


doers constitute the character of genuine leaderhip. (7) There 


had been times when autocratic rule was the order of the day. 
Trends of autocracy are not completely non-existent now. But 
these being days of democracy, only elements of reaction tend 
towards bureaucracy and autocracy. In the present era of social 
life, only democratic initiative of the people and their voluntary 
co-operation may ensure success. 


Scope of Educational Administration 


It ‘iss now evident that the scope of educational adminis- 
tration is as wide as the scope of education itself is. The scope 
may be enumerated in a simplified form as the' following — 

(1) Educational Planning. It is the first essential component 
of the administrative process, because purposes and cencepts 
enter into planning, and planning in its turn establishes purposes 
and concepts. 

(2) Financing and allocation. Apart from providing an 
effective financing apparatus, it must also look after equitable 


_ allocation between types of education as per needs. 
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(3) Determination of the system and the structure of edu- 
cation, It involves the provision of various types of education 
and institutions as per plan. 

(4) Buildings and Equipment. Even the loudest sounding 
purposes and copious plans must come to nought if plants and 
equipment are not provided in the practical field of operation. 

(5) Curriculum and Instruction. The fixed object and the 
determined purpose must find shape in the curricula. Fulfilment of 
curricular objective depends upon effective instructional process. 

(6) Staff Personnel. Fulfilment of objectives is dependent 
upon the placement of the right person at the right place, both in 
administration and in teaching. 

(7) Student Personnel. Fulfilment of objectives depends 
also upon the proper selection of student body for a particular 
type of education. This is the essence of selective approach in 
education. 

(5) Stimulation. Success of administration depends upon 
popular enthusiasm. Through publicity and other forms of cam- 
paigns, the administration must stimulate the poblic mind. and 
through task analysis it must motivate the job-doer. 

(9) Internal administration. Any bottleneck in the over-all 
system of administration or the internal administration of parti- 
cular institutions must adversely affect the prospects of success. 
Constant attempts should be made to ease any apprehended crisis. 

(10) Inspection. An effective internal administration may 
be ensured by a scientific process of inspection and supervision. 
Inspection must not mean bureaucratic overlordship. It should | 
be positive, democratic and continuous. - | 

(11) Co-ordination. The wide function of administration 
must of necessity call for sub-divisions and variations. Success 
of the total endeavour would depend upon effective co-ordination. 

(12) Evaluation. The administrative process is not blind. 
To save it from entering into a blind alley and to ensure a syste- 
matic improvement, the essential need is continuous evaluation, 

so that timely measures may be adopted not only for remedy, but 
| em for innovation and improvement. 

(13) The nature and extent of mass participation. The admini- 
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stration must take into account the different social agencies, 
organised or unorganised and directly or indirectly related to or 
interested in education and assess their potentiality with a view to 
taking advantage of mass consciousness and using mass parti- 
cipation in driving the educational organisation towards the pre- 
fixed goal. 

(14) Medium of Imstruction and language learning. Since 
universal mass education is the accepted principle of the current 
era. the administration cannot but be concerned with the medium 
of instruction and the languages to be learnt so that maximum 
benefit may accrue to the maximum number, and education may 
be genuinely meaningful and not remain ornamental. 

(15) Productive Employment. Education is not an end in itself. 
ic must be purposeful in the sense that the educand may use the 
acquired knowledge.skill and habits for self fulfilment and also for 
improvement of the society by the application of his productive 
capacity. Educational administration, must therefore, guard 
against wastage, and plan education in a way that productive 
employment may be ensured. Man power planning must be the 
administration s business. 


a 


CHAPTER II 


Factors and Theories that Determine Abministration 


Just as political administration is a practical application of 

a political philosophy, so is educational administration the 
practical side of educational philosophy. It is a part and parcel of 
the entire education system. It evolves and changes in accordance 
with evolution and change in the educational pattern and system. 
In fact, the principles of educational administration are conco- 
mitant with the aims and system of education. The older concept 
of ‘administration’ had however been very narrow. To the lay- 
man it simply meant ‘control’ through adminis- 

Sen — trative orders, decrees and fiats, financial strings 
— — and bureaucratic inspection. The modern concept 


of administration, however, is very wide. The scope of adminis- 
i 
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tration as discussed in the preceding chapter, now encompasses i 
the whole field—from educational planning, provision and main- 
tenance of institutions to teachers’ service conditions, students 
discipline and welfare. The whole field of education comes in the 
purview of administration. It was natural, therefore, that various 
theories of educational administration should develop in the train 

of different theories of education. And theories of education are 

not born in vacuum. The socio-economic pattern of life and the 
value-system thereof gives rise to educational theories. This 
explains the rise of conflicting as well as complementary theories 

of educational administration. (We propose to discuss the modern 
theories and our problems in the next volume. For the present 

we shall confine ourselves to a study of the development of edu- 
cational administration and the pattern as it stands now, so that 

we may adopt the correct theory and build up a better future.) 

As said earlier, educational administration is determined by 
(a) Philosophy of life as pursued by a social group of people, 

(b) Theory of state, and (ci Theory of education. Evidently, 
various forces and factors interact in the field of educational adminis- 
tration. We may refer to some of them. 

An individualistic philosophy or a socialistic philosophy 
pursued by a society not only endows the society with a 
typical socio political character, but also with an educational 

administration in conformity with that character. 
Tie The relations between individual and individual, 
between individual and society, between group 
and group determine the value systems, and through it 
determine the nature-of educational administration. The place of 
private enterprise in education must influence the pattern of 
administration. n 

The political ideology pursued by a state is a vital determinant | 
of educational administration. The nature of administration ina 
capitalist and in a socialist state must differ from each other in 
nature, if not in form. An autocratic and totalitarian : D 
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tration. The laissez-faire theory had left very little for the state 
to do. With the evolution of political thought, a wider range of 
activities of the state was admitted. But here again the difference 
between obligatory and permissive functions persisted for a long 
time and the persistence has not all died down. With the advent 
of the ‘Welfare Concept of State’ the field of state intervention 
further widened. And lastly, the growth of socialistic ideals, the 
all pervasive character of the state and its functions became an 
established doctrine. This evolution of concepts helped and 
conditioned the evolution of educational administration. 

Role of State and role of the Private agencies are correlated 
aspects forming two sides of the same shield. Growth of state 
intervention circumscribes the role of private enterprise. A com- 

petitive saciety allows privateeconomic enterprise 
Private agencies and private educational enterprise. Nostate, how- 

ever in the present era may permit unlimited and 
uncontrolled private enteprise. There must, however. be variations 
in the nature and extent of limitations imposed by the state. A 
collectivistic economy and social system cannot harbour private 
agencies. A vital problem in this field is the freedon of Denomina 
tional Bodies in educational enterprise. The domination Of an 
established Church gives a peculiar nature to educational adminis- 
tration quite different from the nature of administration in a state 
pursuing secular principles and practices. 

The question of democracy in educational administration is 
another aspect of the theory of state. A democratic state fosters 
democracy in education to the extent of equality of educational 

ana opportunities, recognition of popular initiative and 
— — responsibility from the bottom even in school 
management. All the administrative problems of 

centralisation and decentralisation originate in the nature, extent 
and form of democracy. The other side of the picture is bureau- 
cracy. The question is very often raised whether an efficient 
bureaucracy is better than ,an inefficient democracy. Indian 
national leaders had once said, ‘Good Govt. is no substitute 
for Self Govt.’ A similar reply may be given that ‘efficient 
bureaucracy is no substitute for democracy in educational adminis- 
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tration’? And our experience gave us to understand that a 
bureaucracy can seldom make a common cause with popular 
aspirations. The situation becomes worse confounded in the case of 
a foreign bureaucracy in a colonial country. 

Another aspect of the political factor is the structure of the 
stete. Educational administration in a unitary type of constitution 
differs from that in a federal type. The nature and extent of 
— federalism also makes a change (Weak federation 
state with limited federal powers or a strong federation 

with unspecified federal power.) Again, attitude 
to Local Self Govt. is a vital factor. Absence of local self govt 
gives atypical character to a centralised administration. And 
recognition of local authorities imparts a different character to 
educational administration. 

Chauvinistic nature of .a state accounts for a particular type 
of education and its concomitant administration. Nazi Germany 
created a classical example of educational administration dictated 

by chauvinism, racialism and militarism. There 
— are other examples of administration shaped by 
nationalism attachment to nationalism. Even Revivalism has 
been a vital element in educational practices. On 
the other hand, the rapid growth of internationalism in the modern. 
era introduced a concept of enriched administration by way of a 
‘sive and take’ principle. Valuable experiences of the other 
countries may well be used in and integrated with the pattern of 
education in one’s own country. The concept of educational 
planning has been tremendously influenced by a comparative study 
of educational administration prevalent in countries with varying 
socio-political systems. A world outlook is conducive to the 
improvement of educational administration. ; 

Each country’s system of education develops parallel with 

the country’s history. Forces of historical evolution 


N ntionalism 


History and 


Tradition and the values which are crystallised in the form 
of traditions Immensely influence the evolution of 
educational administration. 


The creative genius of a people and the cherished value 
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system get organised into a culture pattern. Although inter- 
penetration of cultures has been true for all the 
historical time, variations also are true. The 
cultural background cannot but influence not only general adminis- 
tration, but also educational administration. 

The social factor is of immeasurable importance. If we refer 
to the case of ancient India, we may see how the prevalence of 
caste system had influenced education. British 
aristocracy gave a peculiar character to the British 
System of education. Social mobility caused a new turnin America. 
The aboliticn of class privileges in the socialist countries gave a 
still different character to educational administration in those 
countries. 


Culture pattern 


Social factor 


Apart from class and caste distinctions. the social question 
finds expression in attitude to women or integration between racial 
and linguistic stocks. There may be unequal developments between 
social groups. We have the problems of scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes for which our administration has to provide special 
privileges with the objeet of equalisation. 

Lastly we must refer to the influence of economic factors. A 
particular type of economy demands a particular type of education 
roast tacts and educational institutions. Integration of varieties 
in a general system of administration poses itself 
as a major problem of administration. 

The concept of education as an investment fives rise to the 
complementary concept of education as man-power preparation. 
In such a case educational planning means man power planning. 
No plan can succeed without an effective organisation and 
administration. Obviously, attitude to planning, nature of planning 
and extent of planning are determining factors in educational 
administration. 

We may, therefore, conclude with the observation that the 
administration of education in any country is an evolutionary 
process and its growth depends on historical, cultural, social and 
political factors. Michael Sadler had aptly observed that things 
outside school influence education more than things inside. Since 
internal management, discipline or routine work alone is not the 
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only concern of educational administration and since it is 
influenced by various external factors as discussed earlier, we may 


say that educational administration is influenced more by factors 


outside educational institutions than by factors inside. 


Need for a Theory of Administration 


Ordinarily and casually it may seem that educational adminis- 
tration is a routine affair occuring in a cyclic fashion of foundation 
of institution, maintaining institutions, controlling institutions. 
This is however an apparent truth. The reality is that every 
action has an overt or covert principle behind it. And every 
principle of action is determined by a theory working from 
behind. 

Education being a social process, it seeks to fulfil some social 
objective or purpose. The purpose is determined by the nature 
and form of the society and the values and norms of social life. 
The older generation provides education in a particular manner so 
that the younger generation may be reared up in accordance with 
the pre determined goal. This has always been true in regard to 
education and its administration. Inthe evolutionary process of 
social change, the social norms and forms changed and a concomi- 
tant change occured in education. The history of such changes 
constitutes the evolutionary history of educational thecrigs. 

Education in ancient Sparta was administered in a fashion that 
the products of that education might serve the needs of the 
Spartan State. The individualistic education in Athens was 


designed in conformity with the nature and content of the 


Athenian State. Even the role of Sophism should be viewed from 


, ‘that end. Moreover, in a slave-society, education was so designed 


and administered that the institution of slavery might be 
perpetuated. ` 

In the days of feudal society and serfdom as a social instit 
there wasa new class-relationship and Class-congent * socie 
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Moreover, the ecclesiastical organisation being very powerful 
and almost omnipotent in the mediaeval era, educational adminis- 
tration could not escape the control of the Church. Even in the 
early modern era the fate of institutions, including the famous 
universities of Europe, changed with the rise and fall of Protestan- 
tism and Catholicism in each state. 

The ice began to melt only with the Renaissance which recog- 
nised the worth of the individual and championed the cause of 
unfettered self-determination. This was the value system of the 
new class of Bourgeois which broke the shackles of conservative 
and disciplinary scholasticism and monasticism of the medieval 
days, and upheld the liberal principle of free enterprise in educa- 
tion, as well as freedom of enterprise in educational administra- 
tion. This found various expressions in idealism or naturalism 
(including Rousseau’s concept of ‘freedom* in Education). 

. Extreme individualism, by upholding the principle of free 
enterprise and survival of the fittest landed the society in a fresh 
crisis, because democracy which was a creation of the modern 
society, could not allow the unchecked aggrandisement of a section 
ot the society. Equality of opportunity could be established only 
by the highest social organisation, the State. 

The right of the state to administer education was not 
admitted without a challenge. Various individualistic theories of 
state, including the Social Contract were propagated or had 
recourse to with the aim of circumscribing the functions of the 
state. Theories were propounded about essential (compulsive) 
functions of the state and its voluntary functions. Education was 
obviously placed in the list of non-essential functions. Yet, in 
course of time, the right of the state to intervene in the matter of 
the parent’s choice of education for their children was sought to 
be made incontrovertible. As against this, right of the state was 
challenged even in law courts as is borne out by the famous 
Kalomazzo case in the U.S.A. The principle of state interventio 
was admitted. , 

The recognition of the right of the state to provide education 
and control its administration was not an end in itself. The next 
question was the extent and nature of control. Here, again. 
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differences cropped up on the question of the nature and extent 
of collectivism. As against the socialist theories of state interven- 
tion, the theory of ‘welfare state’ was proposed asa half way 
house. The end of the conflict is yet to be reached. 

In the present era of planned social development, there cannor 
but be a vital role of the state in the administration, because planned 
education is a sine-qua-non of a planned society. It is the state 
alone that can provide for equalisation of educational opportuni- 
ties, universal provision, common school, removal of regional or 
other types of inbalances etc. It is only the state that can provide 
for special attention to the needs of backward classes or commu 
nities (the Scheduled Tribes and Castes in the case cf India). 

But state participation obviously brings in various questions of 


a socio political nature. There will be a lot of difference in educa- 


tional administration when a state is autocratic or democratic. 
or when a state is totalitarian or populist. The philosophy of 
the state, the extent of civil liberty, group relations between 
religious sects or communities, the extent and nature of private 
enterprise in education allowed by the state, centralisation or 
decentralisation in administrative structure, the extent of local 
initiative granted by the state, apartheid or equal and common 
facilities, the nature and extent of taxation for education, consti- 
tutional provisions for education, the nature and extent of 
freedom allowed to the educational institutions, the „extent of 
state responsibility in education, class privileges in education and 
alot of other questions will enter directly or indirectly into 
problems of educational administration. 

In the absence of a clear principle in these matters, educatioal 
administration must enter into a blind alley. Evidently, a theory 
of administration can act as a guide towards a goal. The need for 
a theory of educational administration, therefore, cannot be-denied 
or challenged. 





CHAPTER III 


Evolution of Educational Administration 
(A General Survey) 


Ancient India had her own institutions like the Gurukul, 
the Parishad. the Ashrama and the 


— =- 
University. AIl these 
institutions were autonomous in their 


administration Learned 
monarchs or monarchs who were lovers of learning patronised 
Ancienttradition the institutions by (1) making grants of rent-free 

lands, (2) granting pensions, donations and titles to 
the teachers, and (3) appointing the scholars in the service of the 
Court. But even the greatest benefactor never attempted direct 
intervention in and control of education. The school belonged to 
the teacher and its administration was a joint venture of the 
teacher and the pupils. The teacher was the sole authority to 
make decisions on curricula, methods of study, admission of 
students as also their discipline, punishment or even expulsion. 
He drew up the school calender and list of rituals. The teacher 
controlled the space, depth and pace of learning for each pupil. 
And he was the examining and certifying authority. 

During the Buddhist period, some of the Viharas and 
Sangharams developed into mighty universities. These were 
administered in a federative fashion. Rules and regulations were 
drawn up and important officials were elected. Collective responsi- 
bility was ensured. It was a corporate body of teachers and 
pupils, But Vihara asa unit enjoyed autonomy. Most of the 
famous kings and emperors from the Asokan era to the Pala era 
helped these institutions with endowments and patronage. But 
never was a@ state control established upon those institutions. In short, 
“State patronage without state control” was the accepted mode of 
relationship between state and education. The state had, in no 
period, a department of education although much was done under 
orders of the king. 

The same tradition continued in the mediaeval days when the 
Sultans and Badshahs of Delhi and the provincial Kings continued. 


— 
A 
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to patronise education in their own way. Some of them built and 
repaired school buildings, recruited teachers 
Mediaeval | : i : : 
SASRA endowed properties. granted pensions, gratuities 
and titles. But they did not interfere in the 
internal administration of the institutions. Babur’s patronage to 
education flowed through the Public Works Department. Bur 
none of the rulers had a permanent state department of education. 
State benefaction was ‘ad hoc’ in nature. 

This tradition continued till the end of the 18th Century although 
the advent of missionary enterprise caused some vital changes 
The missionaries had extra-terriorial loyalty in the sense that 

although they worked in India, they owed 
Missionaries— allegience to their Orders which were incorporated 
a new element i ; } 

in various countries of Europe. Although the 
decadent court of Delhi or the Provincial centres had no love's 
labour for the missionary educational enterprise, they couldseldom 
pursue a consistently antagonistic policy. The missionaries received 
patronage from their own orders and institutions like S. P. C. K- 
and to that extent they were subject to the control of some superior 


The East India Company helped the missions with ; 


authority. 
But there could 


block grants, special grants, lottery money etc. 
| be no question of state intervention in education till the Company 
acquired political power. It was only after the Company trans 
formed itself from a trading company to a ruling power that a 
state machinery was established and state intervention in educa- 


tional administration could be thought of. 


; State of Things Between 1757 and 1813 

— There was a considerable time gap between the advent of 

= British power in India and its interest in educational administra- _ 

a Ga tion. The E. I. Company's government did not- — ae Ia 

“ / administer education with immediate effect from its advent a s 

ii pol o itical power. 

* The reasons behind “this late start — far to seek. : 
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Although in 1757 (Battle of Plassey), the Company estab- 
lished itself as the determinant of the fate of Bengal, it did not 
directly take upon itself the responsibility of administering the . 
State, not to speak of administering education. The agreement 
with the titular Nowab of Bengal which forced him to accept a 
nominee of the Company as the Naib Nazim who would actually 
administer the Subah, and the agreement with the powerless and 
titular Emperor of Delhi which made the Company the Diwan of 
Bengal Subah, actually vested some direct administrative respon- 
sibility in the Company. Obviously, the question of administering 
education could arise thereafter i, e, after 1765. 

The existence of enemies and antagonists within and without 
India. coupled with the fear of losing the newly founded empire, 
prevented the Company from taking any hasty steps in education. 

The policy of ‘benevolent neutrality’ in socio-religious affairs 
of India also included neutrality in affairs of culture and educa- 
tion. In actual practice, the Govt of the Company adopted the 
policy of forging a link with the conservative aristocracy. It 
established the Calcutta Madrasah and the Benares Sanskrit 
College and administered them in its own style and fashion. 

In the absence of a definite state policy in eZucation, there 
could be no question of administering it or of evolving a distinc- 
tive theory and principle of administration. 


Early stages of State Intervention 


The first important step in this direction was taken in 1813. 
when the Charter Act of that year provided for the spending of a 
lakh of rupees per year for the promotion of learning and for 
patronage to learned “patives”. The aims of learning were not 
enunciated, nor were the types of learning that were to be 
patronised. Yet the initiation of spending for education from 
revenue receipts meant the recognition of the state's duty in 
education. But the paltry amount of a lakh of rupees was insigni- 
ficant in relation to the vastness of the country and the magnitude 
of the needs. With the exception of the minor role to be played 
by the state with a small purse of one lakh rupees in hand; a major 
role of private enterprise, both missionary and indigenous, was 
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recognised by implication. 1813, therefore, registered a partnership 
of the state in educational enterprise together‘ with other agencies, In 
reality, the state hid not the capacity or the machine to contro! 
and administer the whole field of education. Study of the evolution 
of educational administration since 1813 amouuts to a study of how 
the minor role of the state was transformed into a major role: how a 
thorough state control was established. how the nature of the state 
and the system of education influenced educational administration 
from phase to phase and how the impact of India’s national move- 
ment infused new forces in the educational system and educational 
administration. 

Even after the passing of the said clauses of the Charter Act 
of 1813 nothing could be done for a decade, due to other exigencies 
of the Company’s Govt. Moreover, the Company's Officers in 
India were at a loss to decide where tO begin and how. Aftera 
decade of inaction, the Governor General in Council resolyed on 
17th July, 1823, to form the General Committee of Public Instruction 
(G. C. P. I.) to administer the educational grants on behalf of the 
Govt. This Committee of 10 members included H. T. Princep and 
H. H. Wilson. The Committee was given the authority to make its 
own policy and to decide upon the means and methods of partronage 
to education. It should, however, be remembered that the G. G 
P. L was a body of ad hoc nature, and not a state department 
of education. 


Till the middle of the 19th Century, British administration in 
India had not been thoroughly centralished. Large pockets of 
unoccupied territories lay between British dominions from Bengal 
to Madras and Bombay. Although Pitt’s India Act had vested 
sufficient powers in the hands of the Governor General and the 
Supreme Council of Calcutta, the authority could not always be 
“exercised in practice. The local Councils in Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies had to atc on their own, as required by local conditions. 
Inspite of the G. C. P. L, therefore, diferential” developments 


occured in Madras, Bombay and elsewhere. Supremacy of the 


Governor General’s Council was, consciously and gradually 


ed only by the middle of the century- * 
ministrative Developments in Bombay: The Bombay Native 
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Education Society was accepted as the principal agency. The 
Directors sanctioned Grants in-Aid to this body. It established 
two Govt. colleges (the Poona Sanskrit College and the Elphinstone 
College). In 1840, however, the Bombay Govt. formed a Board of 
Education. Out of seven members of this Board, three were 
nominated by the Native Education Society which was thereafter 
wound up. In 1542, the Province was divided into 3 educational 
divisions, a European Inspector and an Indian Assistant being 
placed in charge of each. The Board of Education functioned till 
1855, when the system of administration was shaped in pursuance of 
the Despatch of 1854. 

Administrative Developments in Madras :—Administration in 
Madras developed in a chequered fashion. Madras had a 
Board of Public Instruction. In 1836, this Board was reconstituted 
as a Committee of Native Education. In 1841 it was replaced 
by a Board. In 1842, this again was superceded by a Council of 
Education, which afain was dissolved 1847 at the instance of 
the Court of Directors, and the Board was reinstated. In 1848 the 
Council of Education was again revived only to be replaced by a 
Board of Governors iu 1851, 

Developments in North-West Province ( U. P.): North-West 
Province which was a later addition as a Province was fortunate 
in having Mr. Thomason as its Governor. He created an education 
depar:ment of the Govt. A govt village school was planned in 
every Tehsildari Head Quarter. A system of inspection of indi- 
genous schools was instituted through Visitor General, Zilla 
Visitors and Parganah Visitors. The Province, therefore, had 
little difficulty in making readjustments after the Despatch of 
1854 was received. 

The Panjab was conquered before 1850 and the whole of India 
came under thorough British occupation. Contiguity of territorial 
occupation and homogeneity of authority was clearly established. 
A centralised administration lay in the course of events. This was 
achieved by the Despatch of 1954. 

Department of Education 

The Despatch of 1854 directed the establishment of a 

Department of Education in each of the five provinces (3 
y Part. V—2 
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Presidencies and N. West Province & Panjab). The department 
would be headed by a Director of Public Instruction, who would 
be helped by a Crops of Inspectors. The duties of the provincial 
departments of education, which were instituted in 1856, were to 
(i) advise provincial Govts on educational matters, (ii) administer 
and control state funds, (ili) conduct Govt. institutions, (iv) 
supervise private institutions, (v) disburse Grants-in-aid to private 
institutions, (vi) adopt all measures necessary to improve’ and 
expand education, (vii) compile annual report for submission to 
Govt. The Dept. of Education was thus given almost a blank cheque 
and was vested with wide powers. 

Grants-in-aid to private institutions were to be sanctioned upon 
inspection conducted by departmental inspectors and subject to 
other conditions being fulfilled by the applicant institutions. 
Government Grants, however, partially met the expenses, the 
rest being borne by local managers, benefactors, and parents (in 
the form of tuition fees). Even the partial grant was made condi- 
tional upon fulfilment of specified requirements. A thorough Govt 
control was thus established without establishing thorough Govt 
responsibility. This was a shift from the position of 1813. The G. 
C.P.I. formed in pursuance of the Charter Act of 1813 was not 
to control the whole field of education. It disbursed fixed amounts 
sanctioned by Govt. Its control of education was partial. The 
Dept of Education established in pursuance of the Despatch of 
1854 also provided a fraction of the money necessary for edu- 
cation, and the major burden was still left for the non official 
agencies to bear. Yet educational administration was governmenta- 
lised and the control was almost total. 

Administration was also centralised. After 1854, particularly 
after 1858, the centre of interest shifted from London to Calcutta. 
The authority of the Directors was replaced by that of the Secre- 
tary of State for India. The Parliament took less interest, as the 
interest of the Central Govt of India increased. In 1855, a Central 
Committee was formed to plan the Universities proposed by the 
Despatch. The Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were 
1+ aroni ht into being in 1857 by acts of the Central Executive 

* ne Between 1865 and 1870 surveys were conducted by 
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Special Officers appointed by the Central Govt. Quinquennial 
Reviews were published by the central authority in 1886-87, 1891- 
92, 1896-97 and 1901-02. Innumerable resolutions were passed 
during this period. And the Education Commission of 1882 was 
instituted by order of the Central Gove. Between 1854 and 1896, - 
all superior posts were held by Europeans. Thus, centralisation 
coupled with. Europeanisation was an element of educational admi- 
nistration in this period. 


Colonial Character of Educational Administration 


Centralisation was but one characteristic of educational 
administration. British economic and political authority had, by 
this time, established complete hegemony. A colonial country _ 
was given a colonial typeof education. And colonial type of 
administration was concomitant to colonial education. 

Downward filtration, inspite of its official abandonment 
reigned supreme. Least attention was paid to the education of the 
masses. The indigenous schools were allowed to die and the vacuum 
was not filled in by state enterprise. English, asa medium of ins- 
truction, still received undue favour from the department. 
Secondary and university education was made a clerk-making 
education. The universities were made simply examining and 
certifying institutions. Productive education contributing to 
India’s development was not provided. Industrial development 
in a colony could not be desired by an Imperialist power. Hence 
technical and vocational education received the least attention of 
the department. Administration was undemocratic and bureaucratic. 
hereft of any sympathy for the people’s aspirations. Indian revenues 
were spent and sqandered with an imperialist purpose and even 
in expansionist warfare. The upper rungs of the department 
were completely Europeanised. The department was inadequately 
staffed. Hence control through fiats became a practice. Discrimi- 
nation against certain types of private enterpreneurs with an 
ulterior motive was the order of the day. And most awkward 
was the consistent doctrine of State withdrawal from the field of 
education. The Despatch of 1854 declared that the Govt. “looked 
forward to the time when any general system of education entirely 
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provided by Govt may be discontinued with the gradual advance 
of the system of grant in aid, and when many of the existing Govr 
institutions, specially those of a higher order, may be safely closed, 
or transferred to the management of local bodies under the control 
of and aided by the State." Grant-in aid was a corollary to with- 
drawal policy. Grant in-aid codes were drawn up with enormous 
powers concentrated in the hands of departmental inspectors. Aids 
were meagre, rules were cumbrous and elaborate, discrimination 
was rampant. And all powerful bureaucrats held sway. 

And to crown everything, the Indian Education Service 
(LE.S.—an Imperial service) was instituted in 1896. Recruitment 
was made in England. With certain exceptions, the service was a 
monopoly of Englishmen. Democratic initiative of the masses in 
administrative affairs was least invited excepting donations and 
subscriptions for astablishment and maintenance of school, which 
relieved the govt of its responsibility. 

Thus, a colonial type of administration was set up for d colonial 
type of education. 


A Short Period of De-centralisation 
Consequent upon the growth of notional consciousness, 


bureaucratic centralisation had to be partially compromised. 


Institution of local self govt bodies had started from 1870. 
The Govt was faced with the problem of financial stringency. 
Shifting of burden to people's shoulders required the partial shifting 
of authority to local self govt institutions. The problem of 
educational cess gave this exigency a concrete shape. 

In face of the growing tempo of movements conducted by the 
Indian Association, the Govt of Lord Ripon adopted a diversionary 


tactic by passing the Local Self Govt Act of 1882. An elective 
element was infused into local self governing institutions. Specified 


powers and functions were granted by law. Financial ‘sources were 


a — it —— clear that 


earmarked. Of course Lord Ripon and — ot the ne sae 
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bed. The Education Commission of 1881-82 was instituted at 
such a juncture 

In regard to secondary education, this Commission simply 
wanted to mitigate some of the bureaucratic excesses. It observed 
that, (1) Every application for grant should be replied to, (2) Grant 
should be impartially sanctioned on the basis of lacality and class of 
institution, (3) Grants should be disbursed without delay, (4) There 
should be periodic increase in the budget provision for education, 
(5) Managers and teachers of non govt. schools should be associated 
with the administration of all departmental examinations, (6) 
Scholarships and rewards should be awarded to students from all 
schools, irrespective of other considerations and 7) Local co- 
operation should be sought. 

Administration of secondary education was, thus, neither 
decentralised nor handed over to local bodies. The department 
mainly supervised private institutions and maintained a few. The 
policy of laissez faire continued. The Commission simply tried to 
mitigate some of the grievances expressed by nationalist India. The 
Govt failed to identify with the people. Moreover, the L E. S. 
was instituted a decade after the foundation of the National 
Congress. 

An amount of decentralisation was, however, effected in thz 
administration of Primary education. Maintenance and control of 
primary schools vested in the District and Municipal Boards, their 
financial sources being local cess and Govt. subsidy. The amount 
of local rates (pre dertermined by the Provincial Govt.) and the 
state subsidy however fell far short of needs. The ultimate failure 
of sham decentralisation was a foregone conclusion. 


Centralisation Again 
A new turn in the national movement represented by cultural 
revivalism and political extremism coincided with the administra- 
tion of Lord Curzon ( 1898—1905 ). 
The Curzon period was characterised by several favourable 


features. Due to British success in world economy, larger finances 


were now available. A stable system of relation between the 


Central and. the Provincial Govts ensured a better collection of 
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revenue and better economy in expenditure. Resources improved 
and the Central Budget showed consistent surplus. Central grants 
to education were increased. Improvements were also effected in 
provincial, local and private contributions. W hile the total expen- 
diture on education was Rs. 401 lakh in 1901-02, it rose to Rs. 
1837 lakh in 1921-22. 


But an arrogant imperialist as he was, Lord Curzon could not 
allow laissez faire opportunities to private Indian enterprise which 
had been,in Curzun’s opinion, transforming the schools and colleges 
into “hotbeds of political extremism”. His policy favoured a more 
active role of the state. The withdrawal policy was abandoned and 
increased Govt duty rccognised. The inspection staff was streng- 
thened. The Govt clearly demanded the right to control private 
enterprise on the plea of qualitative improvement. Departmental 
control was increased in a bureaucratic fashion. This led G. K. 
Gokhale to characterise the administration as “narrow, bigoted and 
inexpansive rule of experts.” 


Curzon plainly held that withdrawal was suicidal. The duty 
of the state must be done. In support of a more active role of the 
state he raised the bogey of ‘efficiency’. In his opinion, the Indians 
could never attain equal efficiency with Englishmen. Indianisation 
of educational administration was, therefore, halted. Laissez faire 
was replaced by contro] and centralisation. The role of the state 
was, thus partly political and partly educational. The political 
character of the state was “Unmixed Imperialism’ and the 
character of the administration was “unmitigated bureaucracy.” 

Consequent upon the Education Conference at Simla in 1901, 
Lord Curzon instituted the Universities Commission in 1902 upon 


the recommendations of which was passed the Universities Act 


of 1904. 
In regard to secondary education the previous view had been 


that the Dept. should draw up conditions of grant and comprehen- | 


sive Codes. But no serious attempt had been made to contro 
; apided schools. The managers who did not age * 
| demanded ‘that the Govt. had the e ri 
s Tie, — codes of.” 
> as the codė for colleges. 
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school was required to secure recognition from the Department as 
well as recognition from the University. The University had no 
inspection system, and depended upon information supplied by the 
school concerned. For practical purposes the University and the 
Department worked independently. In 1904 the universities made 
fresh regulations for recognition of schools. An unrecognised school 
could not send up candidates for the Matriculation Examination. 
Grant-in-aid, right to send up pupils, right to earn scholarships 
vested only in recognised schools. Pupils could not be transferred 
from an unrecognised school to a recognised one. Thus was extreme 
control of the Govt established. 

To compensate for this unadulterated bureaucracy, Curzon 
provided large educational grants to Provincial Govts. Large 
funds wert spared to increase Govt grants to private schools. And 
the Inspectorate was much strengthened. 

In the matter of primary education, Curzon pursued a mixed 
policy of qualitative improvement and quantitative expansion. More 
financial assistance was given to primary education. At the same 
time a part of the freedom of local bodies had to be sacrificed 
to bureaucratic centralism. Institution of the Director General- 
ship of Education was an outcome of the centralising policy. 
(H. W. Orange worked as the first Director General of Education. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909 administered a dose of 
constitutional progress by introducing an elective element within 
limitations. Political powers, however, were far from popular 
control. Hardly any of Curzon’s policies was adandoned. Educa- 
tional Policy resolution of the Central Govt. announced in Febru- 
ary 1913 followed in the wake of Curzonianism. 


Impact of National Education Movement 


Meantime the National Education Movement demanded 
Indian control. But the Central Civil Service personnel (I. E. S.) 
were opposed to national aspirations. The conflict, therefore, 
continued for some time till Montagu announed the objective of 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms as “‘increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of Indian Administration”. An era of rapid 
Indianisation thus ensued. The following figures are self-evident. 
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No. of I. E. S. Personnel— 





Men Women 
1916-17 1921-22 1916-17 1921-22 
Europeans 213 200 19 31 
Indians 9 120 — 2 
Vacant 20 53 2 9 
242 373 21 42 


Administrative Loyalty vs Freedom 


The National Education Movement served as a catalytic agent 
to crystallise and precipitate the national discontent that had been 
brewing up since the !ast part of the 19th century. Administra- 
tive questions featured largely as causes of the movement. 

The one way traffic of literary academic education which had ` 
been creating the nightmare of unemployment of university 
graduates since the last years of the l9th century, had disillu- 
sioned the students and made them vulnerable to revivalism and 
extremism which had been growing in the out-of-school environ- 
ment. In face of this avalanche the Govt wanted to clamp upon 
the students a ‘God save the Queen’ attitude to enforce disciplian- 
rian loyalty. Just as the students were growingly becoming sensitive 
to national aspirations, so the Govt. were becoming sensitive of 2 
student discontent. Students’ sensitiveness found explosive expre- 
ssion against Curzon's policy of high handed control. — i . 

The Triple Boycott call against the partition of Bengal drew 
the students into the arena of struggle. Mr. R. W. Carlyle, the 
acting Chief Secretary of the provincial Govt issued a circular | 
calling upon the District Magistrates to punish boys for their 


Participation in meetings, boycott and picketting. The District 
| Magistrates i in their' turn issued circulars to Headmasters that (1) 


Aided schools would not tolerate any anti Govt activity of 
students. (2) The schools of offending students would forfeit Gove 
aids, offending | students would forfeit their — ee 


ailioson of schools of offending students would be ca 
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on the basis of the previous Carlyle Circular) came to be known as 
Anti Swadeshi Circular. Almost simultaneously Mr. Alexander 
Pedler ( D. P, I.-) issued a circular to college principals in similar 
language and terms. 

Shortly after this. the Headmaster of Rangpur Govt School, 
under directions from the District Magistrate Mr. T. Emerson 
imposed a per capita fine of Rs. 5/- onthe “offending” students 
and expelled many of them. The students revolted and parents 
rallied behind them, in protest against the high handed, 
bureaucratic and persecuting administration of education. The 
outcome was the Rangpur National School founded and maintained 
by the public, the first of its kind in Bengal. 

The affair of Rangpur was a signal for wider action. The 
Head Master of Madaripur School defied the persecuting orders of 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, Governor of the newly created province of 
East Bengal. The jubilant students brought out a victory 
procession. > 


The older people particularly the leaders of Extremism 
advanced with the current of popular fury. When the A. D. P. I. 
Bengal) Mr. Russel levelled a charge that the college students of 
Calcutta lived an immoral life in their hostels and community 
residences, the elder people instituted an enquiry and declared in 
public that Russel's charge was an incontrovertible lie used for 
character assassination. 

The end-product of these cross-currents was the National 
Council of Education and also the National College. The obvious 
fact should be noted in particular that while the national educa- — 
tion movement was a sequel to discontent against aims, curricula 
and methods of a colonial pattern of education, it was equally a 
sequel to discontent against bureaucratic administration. It was a 
conflict between disciplinary loyalty and freedom of pupils, viewed 
from the administrative angle. 

The National Council of Education, however, failed to deliver 
the desired goods. It introduced some new elements in the 
curricula. But these did not constitute a total departure from 
officialised education. In the field of administration also it failed 
to introduce a worthy novelty. Willy nilly it moved on the tradi- 
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tional groove. It introduced a system of external examinations 
and publications of results almost in the traditional pattern. It 
introduced a system of grant in aid. An inspectorate was thought 
of. This did not materialise for paucity of funds. ( In fact, 
respectable donations had poured in under the first flash of 
enthusiasm and regular inflow of funds dwindled with the progress 
of time ) Members of the Council themselves inspected the 
schools to determine eligibility for grants. Moreover, grants were 
sanctioned mainly for secondary schools, and the national primary 
schools continued to starve as did the primary schools under 
otficial administration. 

The effect of another type of national inspiration in education 
was more fruitfully and positively exhibited in the administration 
of University Education particularly in Calcutta University under 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. (This we shall discuss in a latter 
chapter on The Administration of University Education.) 

e a — 

The national education movement gradully waned and 
actually came to an end in 1910. This result was partly brought 
about by the introduction of the Morley Minto constitutional 
reforms of 1909. The reform granted some concessions in the form 
of partial recognition of elective principles (although of a minor 
nature ); but at the same time it infused a communal element to 
tacilitate the Divide and Rule policy. 

Moreover, by a royal declaration at Delhi Durbar ( 1911 ), the 
partition of Bengal was annulled. 

Although the national education movement waned, its impact 
was now felt in the official system of educational administration. 
Indianistion of educational administration and the passing of 
education acts to fulfil national interests were the two simultaneous 

— aspects of the movement. Gokhale’s Primary Education Bill in the 
2  iniperial Legislature may be mentioned in this connection. The 
Ve ~ Govt. defeated the Bill on the plea of financial difficulty and 
a -administrative problems. The caše of primary education, however, 
could not be totally ignored. A special lump grant | for — AA 
a no uc: y was announced at the Delhi  Durber. -on was an 
ve — of — edu cation mover 
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we consider the evolution of the administration of primary educa- 
tion.) 





* 





During the first world war, the leaders of the national move- 
ment agreed to co operate with the Govt’s war efforts on condition 
of favourable consideration of India’s demands in post war 
days. But, as the war drew towards its end, it became evident 
that the Govt would go back upon its word of assurance. Mrs. 
Annie Besant and B. G. Tilak starred the Home Rule movement. 
Congress and Muslim League signed the Lucknow Pact of 1916 to 
present a common front before the Govt. Discontent was brewing. 

With the object of forestalling the storm, the Govt hastily 
adopted some administrative measures with the object of diverting 
and pacifying public opinion. Directives were sent to the provin- 
cial Govts to draw up plans for the expansion of primary education, 
including plans for compulsion. Hasty reminders were sent from 
Delhi to whip up the provincial administration. This explains why 
the provincial primary education acts were passed comparatively 
smoothly between 1918 and 1921 ( even before the Mont-ford 
reforms were actually implemented. ) 

All these consitituted the effect of the national movement and 
a distant effect of the national education movement upon Govt 
administration. 

The Real Beginning of Decentralisation 

The ‘Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919 strengthened 
the elective element and provided for rasponsible ministries 
in the provinces subject to limitations. Education became a 
provincial subject. 

The said reforms also introduced the notorious system of 
Diarchy. Provincial subjects were enlisted under two categories. 
One category of subjects was reserved for the Governors and 
controlled by Executive Councillors responsible to the Governor. 
Such subjects were called ‘reserved subjects.” As against thisssome 
other subjects were transferred to the jurisdiction of Indiam 
ministers. These were called ‘‘transferred” subjects. Mr. Montagu 
declared, “The guiding principle should be to include in the 
transferred list those departments which offered most opportunity 
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for local knowledge and social service, those in which Indians have 
shown themselves to be keenly interested...." 
How much to reserve and how much to transfer ? Bengal 
wanted collegiate and Europeans’ education in the reserved list. 
Bihar, Orissa, Panjab and Assam favoured reservation of higher 
education, and U. P. wanted transference of the whole subject. 
—— Ultimately, educational administration was almost 
wholly transferred to Indian Ministers in the 
provinces, subject to reservations viz (i) Benares Hindu University 
and other institutions of all India character that might be declared 
“all India” by the Gevernor-General in Council. | ii) College of 
Chiefs and Institutions maintained for ‘service’ and other personnel. 
(3) Education of Anglo-Indians became a reserved subject at 
Provincial level. The Central Govt. retained the authority to 
(a) legislate on establishment, constitution and functions of new 
universities, (b)to delimitate the jurisdiction of a university outside 
its own province, (c) tackle the question of Calcutta University 
and (d) reorganisation of secondary education consequent upon the 
report of the Sadler Commissin (for a period of 5 years ) 


Load Shedding by Central Govt. 


Education had started to be considered as a provincial 
subject since 1870. Yet che Govt of India showed keen interest. 
particularly during the administration of Curzon and a few years 

- thereafter. The reforms of 1919 made it not only a provincial 
but also a ‘transferred’ subject.. By shifting the burden to other 
C AB. E shoulders, the Govt of India ceased to play any 
> part other than the publication of Quinquennial 

Reports. Sore central organs being considered necessary, the 
* "C.A. B. E. was established in 1920 (for co ordination and expert 
ii S advice). On the ground of economy, not only was the C. A. B. EL 
__ — abolished in 1923, but also the Central Department of Education = 
—— = was amalgamated with other minor departments. This state © ' TEE ee 
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institutions, reservation of accomodations in Govt institutions, ` 
awards of scholarships and free studentships on communal basis, 
preferential recruitment in Govt services were some of the features 
of administration after 1921. Attempts were made by different 
communities to organise funds. Similar attempts were made also 
by philanthropic and social organisations. 

The Dept’s role in primary education during this period was 
not commendable. Under the impact of national consciousness 
apt e and the first world wara positive attitude to pri- 
Education Acts Mary education was reflected in the passing of 

a series of primary education acts starting with the 
Bombay act of 1918, much before the implementation of the 
Montford Reforms of 1919, and continuing upto 1930. These acts 
entrusted the local self-governing authorities with the responsibi- 
lity of introducing compulsory education. Just as the Central Govt 
made itself aloof after making education a provincial and trans- 
ferred subject, so did the Provincial Govts play an insignificant 
role in Primary education after transferring the onus to local 
bodies. 

Hartog Committee drew attention to this excessive decentra- 
lisation which even was not properly exercised. 
The committee opined that the Department 
should be strengthened and some powers which 
had been* given to the local self governing bodies should be 
retransferred to the Dept. Ministerial responsibility must not be 
reduced. But, evenif the Provincial Govt had powers, it might 
do little, because of inadequacy of financial resources. There 
was hopeless inadequacy of inspecting staff too. 

Another anomaly developed during this period. On the one 
hand provincial ministers responsible to the legislature began to 
tackle the ‘“‘transferred subjects’, and on the other hand the 
Abclition of LS superior servants belonging to the LES. were 

responsible only to the Governor General and the 
Secretary of State. This caused the appointment of the Lee 
Commission (Royal Commission on Superior Civil Services in India, 
1223-24) which advised discontinuation of the I.E.S. and institution 
of a Provincial Class I Service. Extinction of I.E.S. was decided, — 
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but institution of Provincial Service was delayed. The Hartog 
Committee again drew attention to this state. By 1936-37. 
however, Class I services were instituted ( with the exception of 
Madras and North-West Frontier province). 

The period of diarchy had some achievements to its credit. 
[in pursuance of the recommendations of Sadler Commission, the 
inter-University Board was instituted and inter-varsity or inter- 
collegiate programmes launched. By various acts of amendment, 
the administration of Universities was considerably democratised. 
specially the numbers of elected seats on the Senates were in- 
creased. A heavy crop of primary education acts was an achieve 
ment of this period. And provincial administration of education 
was practically Indianised. 

Difficulties, however, were many. The National Congress 
had rejected the reforms of 1919. But for a temporary move 
by the Swarajya Party, the Congress kept out of office for the 
whole period between 1921 and 1936. Moreover, this period 
witnessed two mighty upsurges, (i) the Non-Co- 
opsration—Khilafat movement of 1921-22 and 

2) the Civil Disobedience Movement 1930-32. This period also 
witnessed two other developments—‘i) Communal bickerings in- 
cluding occasional riots and (ii) Revolutionary movement and 
student upsurge. The Congress, the most representative orga 
nisation having rejected the Montford Reforms and el¢ction, the 
ministers could not command mass support. They had to depend 
upon the I.E.S. who in their turn showed lack of co-operation. 
The helplessness of Ministers was very prominently expressed 
in matters of Finance. Education was made primarily a provincial 
subject. The Central Govt took the least of interest. Central 

Grants did not flow. 
=" A more awkward situation arose. Education was made a 
a — subject under control of elected ministers. Te did 
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Nationalism continued to be a persistent feature of the period. 
The conflict ended with the introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
and liquidation of the T.E.S. 

The whole period under the Montford reform was a period of 
economic depression The post war slump set in as early as 1918 
and continued unabated till 1924 when the economy began to look 
up. But even before the economy became toned up, the great 
crash of 1929—32 told heavily upon the Indian people, particularly 
the agrarian producers. Schemes were made for the expansion 
of primary education but all the schemes were scuttled by 
financial stringency. The Biss scheme and the Azizul Haque scheme 
failed in this fashion. 

Inspite of the meagre powers and privileges transferred to 
[Indian Ministers, the bureaucracy was quick to pick a quarrel 
with Indian initiators and leaders. The conflict between Ashutosh 
Mukherjee and the Bengal Govt represented by P.C.Mitra, minister 
of education, may be cited for example. As against Ashutosh’s 
policy of expansion of education,the education minister's insistence 
upon conditional grant let loose an intensive campaign. 


Educstional Administration Under Provincial Autonomy 


It became evident before long that the Reforms of 1919. which 
failed to satisfy nationalist aspirations, could not continue for long. 
On the basis of recommendations of the Simon Commission, the 
British Goyt. held Round Table Conferences. Inspite of Congress 
intransigence, the Govt. of India Act of 1935 was passed witha 
heavy dose of communal separatism. The basic feature of the new 
reforms was Provincial Autonomy in an Indian Federation. The 
Federal scheme,as drawn up by the Act, was rejected by the nation. 
A system of provincial autonomy was, however. introduced and 
elections held in 1937. The Congress protested against extra- 
ordinary veto powers concentrated in the hands of the Governor 
General and the Governors of provinces. On the assurance of 
non-interference of Governors in the normal administration of 
provinces by elected ministers, the Congress formed minstries in 7 
provinces and non-Congress ministries were formed in 4 provinces. _ 

Educational administration under the Act of 1935 was divided 
into two categories :—(1) The Federal (Central) list included (a) 
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maintenance and control of the Imperial Library, The Indian 
Museum, The Imperial War Museum, The Victoria Memorial or 
—— Fad similar spade controlled or financed by the 
entral Gove,: ib) Education of the Defence 
forces, (c) administration of Benaras Hindu University and Aligarh 
Muslim University, (d: Preservation of ancient and historical 
monuments, (e! Archaeology, (f) Education in centrally admini- 
stered areas etc. (2) The provincial list included all other matters 
related with education. Within the province, the division between 
” reserved and tranferred subjects was abolished. Even Anglo-Indian 
and European education was no longer reserved. The special powers 
of the Governor acted as guarantee of the minority interest 
The Provincial Ministries began working in right earnest. 
The Basic Education Scheme was evolved between 1937 and 1940. 
A non-official National Planning Committee was instituted in 1935 
(Educational Planning became one of its functions). Popular 
ministries discovered the basic weakness and gaping wounds in 
the syestem of education and its administration. The system of 
education and its administration was found top heavy. More 
scientifically it might be said to have been weak-based. The minis- 
tries, therefore, drew up plans for adult literacy and extensive 
primary education. ÅA trend of thought developed that the powers 
given to local bodies were not properly utilised. The powers were 
to some extent curtailed, as in Bombay, by the Primary 
Education (Amendment) Act of 1938. 
But no sooner had the popular ministries been firmly saddled 
and begun functioning than the second world war submerged the 
entire political system into a doldrum. The 
Ane a of Congress ministries resigned and the other minis- J 
— tries were yoked to the dictates of the Centre. 
The August upsurge and the subsequent mass movements till 
1947 did not allow any further administrative innovations. Larger 
‘Central Govt. grants, however, were made to university education, — 
* "particularly for those subjects which were directly of. indirectly 
J TEP conn ected with war efforts. | | | ) 
Thou; ats of the future, hos 
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Conference tried to chalk out a programme. On the other hand 
the C. A. B. E. produced the plan for Post War Educational 
Reconstruction (Sargent Plan). With the formation of the Interim 
Govt. in 1946, the Central Department of Education came under 
nationalist control. And ultimately a full-fledged ministry was 
instituted in 1947. Even before the formal inauguration of 5 
year plans, the Govt. of India made a primary draft fora 5 year, 
education plain just as post war provincial gOvts prepared their 
5 year plans. 

The “Constitution” of the Republic of India was introduced 
on 26th January 1950. Educational administration was recast on 
the basis of the provisions of the new Constitution. 


Educational Administration Since 1950 


India adopted a federal type administration. The three levels 
in the three tier administration are Federal or Union i. e. Central, 
the State and the Local. Educational responsibility is directly and 
indirectly shared by authorities at all the three levels. Obviously 
all these authorities take share in educational administration, 

The Union Govt. vis a vis Education :— 

The role of the Central Govt. in the administration of Educa- 
tion had passed through ups and downs in course of a 100 vears. In 
1857 the Central Department of Education had been initiated as an 
education branch of the Home Dept. The Director 
General of Education appointed in 1901 was 
attached to the Home Dept. An independent department was 
started in 1910, under a member of the Governor General's 
Executive Council. Simultaneously, however. the office of the 
Director General was abolished. During war years, the office of 
Director General was revived with a different title of Educational 
Commissioner, and a Bureau of Education was constructed, both 
in 1915. The duty of the latter was to conduct surveys, gather 
information and compile reports. 

Till 1919, the chief duty of the Govt of India was policy-making. 
The reforms of 1919 made education a “transferred” provincial 
subject. Hence the responsibility of the Central Govt. dwindled. 
The need for central co-ordination being felt, the C. A. B. E. was 
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instituted in 1921. On grounds of economy, it was abolished in 
in 1923. The Bureau of Education was also ended and the 
independent integrity of the Department of Education was 
sacrificed by amalgamating it with the Dept of Health, Land & 
Agriculture. 
Such an apathetical attitude of the Central Govt. could not 
continue for long. The C.A.B.E. was revived in 1935 and the 
Bureau in 1937. A few years later (1945), a separate Department 
of Education was again created. A full fledged Central Ministry 
came into being in 1947. 


Structure of Central Administration 


The Central Ministry works with the help of an Educatione! 
Adviser (cum Secretary). There are seven Bureaus for different 
fields of education viz. 

(G) Bureau of General education—to look after Primary, 

Basic, Secondary and Higher Edn. 











(13) = » Technical Education and Science—to took | 

after Scientific and Technical education. 
CTS aa . Language and Literature—conducts Book 

Promotion. 

(iv) <n » Scholarship and youth  services—controls 
scholarship system both internal & external. 4 

(v) * » Planning and Co-ordination looks after 
statistics, information, Publication, Planning 
and N.C.E.R.T. 

(WEP <5, »» Cultural Activities. 

(vii) § ,, s Administration. 


_ The National Council of Educational Research and Training 

(N.C E.R.T.) was established as a specialised body in 1951. Its 
function is to break new ground in Curricular Science, Text Book - 
writing, Technology and Methods of teaching etc. This body is 
_ directly controlled by the Ministry of Education and is responsib! ue 
=~ toit, At present it has 4 well organised — bed resea ch ay ane 
—— the National Institute of —— organisatior 
sdy taken rapi ic aS ntific appre 
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University. The N.C.E.R.T. is basically a research institution 
which feeds the educational authorities with data and suggestions. 
But education being a state subject, its recommendations are not 
binding upon the states. In practice, many of its recommendations 
are tlouted by motivated state authorities. 

The N. C. E. R. T. of which the central Minister of Education 
is the Chairman (although it has a Directorate of its own) was in 
1961 given the following functions (i) To enquire into the state 
and problems of education in any of the states and in the territories 
of india; (ii) To improve the aims, curricula and methods of 
school education ; (iii) To improve the techniques of instruction ; 
(v) To function as a Clearing House for dissemination, acquisition 
and supply of educational information and data. 

its major functions are—(i) Educational Research at both 
ordinary and advanced levels, (ii) Improvement of teaching 
methods and techniques, (ili) In-service teacher education ( for 
which it has established and has been conducting four regional 
colleges of education. 

The work of the N. C. E. R. T. is conducted through | several 
major, minor and allied departments viz (i) Educational psychology 
and foundation of education ; (ii) Social Sciences and Humanities : 
Gii) Curricula and Text Books ; (iv) Teacher Education ; (v) Admi 
nistration and Evaluation; (vi) Teaching aids and Techno- 
logy ; (vii) Data processing and Survey ; (viii) Social and field 
services ; lix) Library, Documentation, Information; (x) Pre- 
primary, Primary and Adult Education. It devotes energy towards 
universalisation of primary education. 

The N. C.E. R.T. works on projects like.—(i) Educational 
technology programme ( for which it has set up technology cells 
in many of the states ) ; (ii) Multi-media package; (iii) Quality 
improvement programme; (iv) Text Book production (it has 
already produced a few good text books); (v) Non Formal 
Education. 

7 In 1977 it had set up a 30 member Review Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sri Iswaribhai Patel, Vice Chancellor of Gujrat 
University, to review the curricula tor 10 year school education, 

and to recommend steps for improvement. Subsequently another 
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Review Committee was set up under Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah. 
Vice-Chancellor of Madras University to review the curricula for 
+2 stage. 

The multiple activities of the N. C. E. R. T. include National 
Science Exhibition, National Integration Project. National Talent 
Search Programme etc. Much of its work is conducted through 
the National Institute of Education. Regional field offices also do 
alot. The N. C.E. R.T. also conducts correspondence cum 
contact courses for freshers as well as refresher training of 
teachers. It also maintains a close link with the State Institutes of 
Education. 

The N.C. E.R. T. publishes its own journals and research 
hand outs and books. Although the N. C. E. R.T. has already 
become a mighty organisation. much of its work is carried out 
through seminars and workshops of educational leaders of all parts 
of the land. It, thus, ensures the participation of experts in its 
projects and programmes. 

The Union Ministry has a few advisory or statutory bodies 
attached to it viz. the C.A.B.E., the U.G.C., the All India Council 
of Technical Education: All India Councils of Elementary and 
Secondary Education: The National Board of 
Basic Education (now almost defunct); Central 
Social Welfare Board ; Central Board of Sanskrit : National Board 
of Audio-visual Education; National Council far Women’s 
Education ; National Council for Rural Higher Education (defunct) 
etc. 

The Central Advisory Board af Education (C,A,B,E,) is composed 
of the Minister for Education, the Educational adviser, 15 members 
nominated by the Union Govt (4 women. 3 representatives of the 
Lower House and 2 of the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment),2 members of the Inter University Association, 
2 members from the All India Council of Technical Education, 


one — — from each of the State Govts and the secretary h 


Advisory bodies 


C. A. B. E, 





|The non-official members of the Board Hold ofice for 3 years. 
‘he Board m ets at least once a year. It formulates aims, assess- 
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Board works through 4 standing committees for Primary, Secondary, 
University & Social Education. There is one more standing 
committee to co-ordinate the work of these committees. Attached 
to the C.A.B.E. is a Central Bureau of Education which collects 
‘information and data and prepares reports on educational 
developments. 

The Board’s recommendations are, however, not binding upon 
the States. Acceptance is initiated through Education Ministers’ 
Conference. 

The functions of the Central Govt. are—determination of 
general policy, foreign cultural relations particularly with 
UNESCO, scholarships, co-ordination of the activities of the states, 
advice and infromation, conducting experiments, 
education in centrally administered areas, Central 
Universities and Central Schools, supervision of 
Public Schools, National Laboratories and various other educational 
institutions and research institutions. viz. I.L.Ts, English Institute, 
Institute of Sports. Book Trust, Physical Education College. And 
it also exercises indirect influence through the U. G. C. upon 
higher education. 

The U. G. C. which had been brought into being in the days 
before independence, was made a powerful statutory body in the 
post independence days. 


Functions of 
Central Ministry 


Maintenance and determination of standards in higher education 
has been a special responsibility of the Central Govt. While the 
responsibility for the whole country is discharged mainly through 
the University Grants Commission, a number of educational and 
research institutions in the field of higher education have come into 
being under Central auspices through the years of independence. 
They are (i) Central Universities viz Aligarh Muslim University, 
Banaras Hindu University, Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi 
University, Viswa Bharati, North Eastern Hills University, 
Hyderabad University : (ii) National Staff College for Educational 
Planners and Administrators, New Delhi ; (iii) Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla ; (iv) Sastri Indo Canadian Institute, New 
Delhi , (v) Indian Council of Social Sciences Research, New Delhi; 
(vi) Indian Council of Historical Research. New Delhi. 
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The U. G. C. also grants handsome aids to Institutions deemed 
to be Universities viz, (i) Guruku[ Kangri Viswavidyalaya, Hard 
war ; (ii) Gujrat Vidyapith, Ahmadabad ; (iii) Gandhigram Rural 
Institute, Gandhigram etc. 

The Central Ministry of Education also conducts bilateral 
foreign collaboration programme through (i) Indo Canadian Institute 
as mentioned earlier; (ii) Indo-U.S.S.R. Cultural Exchange 
Programme ; (iii) United States educational foundation in India 
etc. A regular link is maintained with the U. N. E. S. C. O. 

Other avenues of Central Govt's functions include (i) The Indian 
Institutes of Technology (ii) The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; (iii) National Book Trust (founded in 1957) ; (iv) Raja 
Rammohan Roy National Educational Resources Centre ; (a) Youth 
services through an All India Council of Sports, (b) Luxmibai 
National College of Physical Education, Gwalior; (c) Central 
Institute of Languages, Hyderabad, (d) Rastriya Sanskrit Sansthan, 
(e) National Board and Directorate of Adult Education. 

Education in the Union Territories is conducted directly by the 
Central Ministry. Coordination of work in the non-union terri- 


tories is conducted through the Association of Indian Universities 
and Conference of Education Ministers. 


The State Govt. vis-a-vis Education :-— 

Education had been a provincial subject since 1921 with two 
qualifications—advance research and technical education. The 
Constitution of free India also made education a state subject. The 
state enjoys autonomy except in those matters for which central 


gtants are received. Primary and Secondary education is almost 
under absolute state control. l 


The state administration is conducted by the Minister of 
Education ( with the departmental secretary, and the D.P.L as 
permanent head of the Dept. and technical expert with his 
Inspectorate. The State Dept. of Education administers every 
branch of education(certain forms of technical education are t 
i other departments). In the matter of higher education, the state iy 
eovt shares powers with the universities and the UGC. I — 
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The State vis-a-vis primary Education :— 

In the administration of primary education, the state govt, 
as said earlier, shares powers with the local self-governing bodies 
at District, Municipal or town level. It had been observed in 1919. 
“There should be, as far as possible, complete popular control in 
local bodies, and the largest possible independence for them of 
outside control.” This principle has been further developed under 
the present constitution. Local School Boards support and manage. 
recognise and aid, appoint and maintain staff. State laws are their 
source of power. The Balwantrai Mehta Committee advised 
further decentralisation, and organisation of local administration 
at three levels—Zilla Parishad, Panchayat Samity and Block 
Panchayat under overall state control. There are wide variations 
between states, and conditions of flux prevail in some states, as in 
Wrest Bengal 


CHAPTER IV 
Administration of Primary Education 


Elementary education had existed since when man had begun 
tO institutionalise education. Recognition of such education as 
a distinctive ‘stage’ of education in a man’s life was a later pheno- 
menon. Primary education of the recognised indigenous type 
existed in India since the mediaeval days. The Pathsala and the 
Maktav were the standard institutions of primary education. These 
schools had not been integrated with the schools of higher learning. 
Evidently, these were schools of the masses. 

Indian monarchs, both Hindu and Muslim, were great 
patrons of learning. But their patronage favoured only higher 
ae as intellectual education. The ordinary man of the 
administration ural society was the real patron of the Pathsala 

and the Maktav. These schools actually belonged 
to the teacher who secured accomodation, admitted pupils, drew 


up the school time table and calender to suit his advantage or that 
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of the local community. 
nor any state control. 


Socio-economic decadence of the 18th Century naturally hit 
these institutions the hardest. Surveys conducted in Madras. 
Bombay and Bengal in the Ist half of the 19th Century threw light 
on the state of decadence. Yet Rev. Adamopined that theseschools 
might form the foundation of a future system of education. He, 
therefore, made elaborate recommendations for admintstrative nourish- 
ment of the primary schools. Apart from suggestions for academic 
and qualitative improvement, Rev Adam made very important 
— suggestions for administrative improvement viz- 
neglect financial grants from the Govt, Govt responsibility 

for teacher education, publication of text books, 
conducting examinations, holding inspections and appointment of 
District Officers to act on behalf of the Govt. But Lord Macaulay 
and Lord Bentinck had already decided to favour English Educa- 
tion. Adoption of the downward filtration theory further militated 


against the recognition of primary education as responsibility of 
the state. 


There was neither any State Patronage, 


Shift in Administrative Policy 


The Despatch of 1854 reversed the previous policy to the extent 
of recommending (i) incorporation of the indigenous elementary 
schools in the total state system, (ii) larger expenditure for pri 
mary education, (iii) regular grant-in-aid system ere. This 
position was further changed by the Stanley Despatch of 1859 in 
as much as that it recommended the levy of local rates, and estab- 
lishment of more schools directly by the Govr. 

From 1859 to 1882, there were two opinions in regard to 
provision and administration of primary education. One school 
favoured the continuanee of voluntary efforts, while the other 
favoured the establishment of public schools maintained by ad hoc 
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Gort inspection had been established. As an inspecting personnel 
he took a direct hand in the administration of primary education. 


1882 And After 


The real beginning of modern primary education in India 
was heralded by the recommendations of the Education Commi- 
ssion (1882). The Commission placed emphasis upon efforts of the 
state. Simultaneously it recommended that the control of primary 
education should be made over to District and Municipal Boards. 
There should be no attempt to achieve uniformity of standards in 
all the provinces. The school managers should be free to choose 
the text books for their schools. A specific fund should be created 
tor primary education. Funds for primary education in Municipal 
areas sould be separated from the same for rural areas. Local funds 
should be utilised mainly for primary education. It should 
be a duty of the Govt to subsidise the local funds by a suitable 
system of grant in-aid to the extent of 4 of the total expenditure. 
All these recommendations however lost much of their value 
when the Commission recommended a system of Payment by 
results. 

Inspite of these weaknesses, the fact remains that the adminis- 
tration of primary education was decentralised and local control 
was established. There is of course no denying that adequate 
resources were not available. And whenever additional funds 
were avgilable, they were grabbed by secondary and higher 
eduction, and primary education had to starve. 

Yet, from the point of view of educational administration, 
this was of great value that primary education was declared to be 
an obligatory duty of Local Boards and Municipal Boards. Although 
secondary & higher education was not kept out of their bounds. 
their first duty was towards primary education. In some provinces, 
rules were framed to determine the minimum percentage of its 
income which a local body ought to devote to ‘education. Such 
rules as well as the extent of the transference of control varied from 
province to province. 

Curzon’s Policy ) 

Lord Curzon's administration pursued a general policy of 
qualitative improvement through administrative control. But the 
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field of primary education was spared. Large non-recurring and 
recurring grants from the Central Govt. enabled the provincial 
Govts to increase their grants to local bodies from } of the expen- 
diture to 3. From 1882 to 1902, the system of “result grants’? had 
been in vogue. Result grant in U. P., Panjab, C. P., Assam etc. 
was part of annual grant. In Madras and Bombay, there were fixed 
grants, although fixed grant schools were a few. Bengal had a — 
system of result grant. Curzon’s administration abandoned the 
system of payment by results. Although efficiency was Lord 
Curzon’s battle cry, the authority of local bodies was not substan 
tially curtailed. But the responsibility and initiative of the state 
was much increased. 


Impact of National Education Movement 


The National Education Movement influenced our educational 
thoughts. Gokhale’s Primary Education Bill of 1910 demanded 
free and compulsory primary education in India and a committee 
of officials and non-officials was to draw up plans. The mover 
withdrew the motion upon assurance from Govt. that the matter 
was receiving Govt’s attention. The motion was however held up 
for a year. Gokhale moved his bill again in 1911, demanding better 
provision for expansion of primary education. In the meantime the 
Congress session at Allahabad and League session at Nagpur (borb 
in 1910 ) demanded free and compulsory primary education. 
Gokhale’s demand for compulsion was of a permissive nature. 
Compulsion might be introduced in areas where 33% children of the 
concerned age group were already in school. It might be introduced 
in selectad areas under initiative of lacal self governing bodies. 
Parents would stand responsible for sending children to school, 
There would be no fees if parent’s income did not exceed Rs 10/ 
a month; Local cess — be imposed to meet the expenses. Gove 
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But the Govt. could not sit tight. With the creation of the 
Central Department of Education, the activities of the Govt. were 
also accelerated. The Coronation Grant of Rs. 50 lakh for primary 
education in particular was, however, no administrative measure 
It was a compromise measure to woo [Indian public opinion which 
was grievously hurt by the uncourteous attitude to Gokhale Bill 


Primary Education Acts 

But the impact of the first world war was not late to be felt. The 
movement for primary education shifted from the centre to the 
provinces. It became possible to pass a series of primary education 
acts tn the different provincial legislatures between 1918 and 1930. 
Public opinion could be concentratedly reflected more upon the 
provincial assemblies than upon the Central assembly. The 
following is the series : 

1918 Bombay Pr. Edn. Act for compulsion in municipal areas (for 


boys in the first instance) 


1919 Punjab * * * for boys, urban & rural 

FAG D Pn A a i 5, boys & girls 

(Municipal) 
» Bengal ys 
(1923 EI EP R NA to girls ) 

» Bihar & Orissa * d: » boys, urban & rural 

1920 City of Bombay * bovys & girls in 
: Bombay City 

She elm +E i = Sa » Rural & Urban 
1923 Madras El. Edn, .. * * m * - 
1923 Bombay Pr, Edn, Act .. = — »» Whole Province 
1926 Assam J = »» urban & rural 
V. P. Dt: Boats Pr. Edn. Act ., 3 » Rural only 
1930 Bengal Rural Pr. Edn. Act .. A » Rural only 


amended in 1932 
Thus the meagre legislative advantages given by the Morley-M into 
Reforms were put to productive use. The scope was further widened 
after the implementation of Montford Reforms and the ‘legislature 
policy’ of the Swarajya Party founded by C. R. Das. 
These Acts transferred large powers to local authorities 
They were asked to provide primary education. The duty cf the 
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local authority was to study needs and prepare schemes. The 
initiaive to introduce compulsion was left with 

comeceretos the local bodies who were ieatest to the people. 

ef Provincial ‘ . 

ka They were given powers to levy education cess. 


The Govt undertook to assist the local bodies. 
The age of compulsion differed from Province to Province—6 to 


10 or 6 to 11l or 7 to 11. Almost all the Acts included specific 
enforcement clauses. And most of them prohibited child labour. 


The constitution of local self govt bodies was liberalised and they 
were vested with additional powers of taxation. 


The Montford reforms had made education a provincial ‘trans- 
ferred’ subject. Attention of the Central Govt practically dwindled. 
Inspite of finance being a ‘reserved’ subject. the Indian Ministers 
for education did the best of the situation. Expansion and in- 


creased expenditure went hand in hand. Total direct expenditure 
on Primary Education increased in the following order— 


1921-22 = Rs. 49469080 1931-32 = Rs. 78795236 
1926-27 = Rs. 67514802 1936-37 = Rs. 81338015 

But there is no denying the fact that attention was paid more 

tò the uban areas and enforcement was practically not attempted 
at all. In 1936-37, only 167 urban areas & 3034 rural areas 
(13072 villages) of India could be brought under compulsion. The 
Hartog Committee drew attention to the problems of rural and 
backward areas, caste and other barriers and unsatisfactory distri- 
bution of schools. It condemned hasty é¢xpansion 


——— and recommended consolidation and improvement. 
Committee's s i 
awe The committee drew attention to the problem of 


wastage and stagnation and thereby added one more 

ttem to our list of administrative problems. The committee also 

thought that there had been excessive devolution of authority. 

Primary education being a matter of national importance, the 

government should assume necessary powers to control and 
_ improve the administration of primary education. * 
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After Independence 


In the Three Tier system of educational administration in free 
India, the lowest tier formed by the local authorities was entrusted 
with the administration of primary education. Such authorities 
are organised at District, Municipal, Cantonment, Town or other 
levels. It had been said in 1919, that, ‘there should be, as far as 
possible, complete popular control in local bedies and the largest 
possible independence for them of outside control." The consti- 
tution of 1950 did not reverse this tradition. Local Boards, parti- 
cularly School Board at District level now supported and managed, 
recognised and aided, planned and established primary schools and 
maintained their staff. 

The Balwantrai Mehta Committee, which studied the prob- 
lems of administration, opined that the District is too big.an area 

to be suited for effective adminisration of primary 
Sika eb education which called for close mass contact 
Views and practical connection with realities, The 

committee suggested a block-leved administration 
under Panchayat Samiti which will indirectly be elected by village 
panchayats. At the district level, there may be a Zilla Parishad 
as a co-ordinating body with powers to approve the annual 
budgets of Panchayat Samities and forward to Govt the demand 
for grants for the Zilla as a whole and to distribute the grants 
when received. It was claimed that construction of school build- 
ings, supervision of schools, supply of equipment, mobilisation of 
public support etc. might better be done at the block level which 
is closer to the people. 


The Present Pattern of Administration 


Most states of India now, have a Three Tier administration of 
primary education—the Village Panchayat, the |Panchayat Samity 
—and the Zilla Parishad. Two major sources of finance are local 
rates and state subsidy. Some of the states have comprehensive 
Primary Education Acts for the whole state. Some others still 
cling to the pre-independence legislations with slight changes 
made to them. b 


The constitution of free India made education a state subject 
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with listed reservations. But the same constitution specifically 
directed that universal compulsory primary education must be 
mole of Centra! 2@chieved within a specified time period. The Govt 
Govt of India cannot but be morally responsible for the 
implementation of the said directive. Equality of 
educational opportunity and common schoolideals have been accep- 
ted as a ‘matter of principle.’ The Central Govt cannot, therefore. 
withdraw itself from administrative responsibility. That is why 
there is a Central Advisory Board and central organisations for 
Text Book research etc. The Central Govt comes forward with 
general and special allotments of planned money to fosterthe cause 
of primary education: But excepting the centrally administered 
territories, the Central Govt is nowhere directly responsible for 
management, administration and control of primary schools. 

Primary education is distinctively a state subject. The state 
machine 1s headed by the department of education 
—the D. P. I. and the Inspectorate. In some of the 
states, there are Primary Education Boards. 
Finances come from cess and other specific taxes, ordinary (annual) 
revenue budget and planned budgets. 

Decentralisation of administration made the District, Tehsil, 
Town and Panchayat level organisations directly responsible for 
administration. There are variations from state to 
state in respect of their constitution, powers, fun- 
ctions. resources, and relationships with the State 


Dept of Education. 


A State 
responsibility 


Local 
responsibility 


West Bengal’s Case 
Administration of Primary education in Bengal since when 
decentralisation had been initiated, was determined by a series of 
Acts. viz—The Local Self-Govt Act (Education) of 1884, The 
Bengal Primary Education Act of 1919 (with the Amending Act ot 


1923), The Bengal Rural Primary Education Act of 1990: — 


Act 


—— 
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were added — the Calcutta eee of | 51 
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The question of compulsion was infested with many problems— 
(a) better-utilisation of existing schools, (b) more equitable 
distribution of resources with a view to providing one school a 
village, (c) more provision of books, papers, school tiffin and 
medical benefit, (d) more teachers and better teacher training, 
(e) proper teaching aids, (f) rigid enforcement of the laws 


_ against child labour. (It may be mentioned that the latest figures 


show that 47% of primary age group children in India are earners 
as labourers), (g) compensatory devices to inspire parents to spare 
the children. 

Most important, however, was social motivation by convincing 
the parents of the worthwhileness of education. The holding 
power of schools must be increased. A thorough revision of the 
curriculum and infusion of homely atmosphere in school isa must 
in any case. Let us see what attempts were made 


The Act of 1919 


The Bengal Primary Education Act of 1919 was meant for 
municipal areas. It might gradually be applicable also in Union 
Board areas if the Govt found it feasible. It required that within 
a year after promulgation of the Act, the municipalities would 
prepare reports on (1) the number of children 
in the 6—10 age group, (ii) existing intake 

i capacities of schools and percentage of attendance, 
(Gii) needs for buildings, teachers etc, (iv) need for expansion. 
(v) grants necessary etc. Subject to approval of the Provincial 
Govt, the municipalities might introduce compulsion for boys. They 
might form School Committees and draw-up attendance laws. 
Primary education was not declared generally ‘free’, but special 
provisions might be made for children of incapable parents. The 
municipalities might apply to the Provincial Govt for permission 
to levy an education tax. 

The Bengal Rural Self-Govt Act of 1919 brought the Union 
Boards into being. With the formation of Union Boards, it was 
declared that these bodies also might move on lines chalked out 
for municipalities. 

But the whole period of diarchy was marked by a war of words 


Provisions of 
the Act 
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Although theoretically autonomous, the District School Boards 
were completely governmentalised and packed with henchmen as 
will be evident from the list of presonnel. It was useless to hope 
for anything great from such bodies. Moreover, they became 
circles of corruption and vested interest. 


After the formation of West Bengal, municipal acts were 
— 


amended with the object of streamlining the administration of 
primary education within municipal areas. And 
lastly, the West Bengal Urban Primary Education 
Act was passed in 1963. This act directed the 
municipal bodies to introduce free and compulsory primary 
education. They were permitted to levy an education cess. The 
Act also asked the municipalities to survey the conditions and 
neecs and also the extent of subsidy required. Matching state 
subsidy was promised. Very little has, however. been done. 

The Present System of Administration in W. Bengal. :—W est 
Bengal has multiple types of primary schools. Inthe urban areas. 
there are (i) municipal free primary schools.(ii) Biss scheme schools 
(in some industrial areas), (iii) sponsored free primary (originally 
started for refugees), (iv) Junior Basic, (v) fee-receiving or aided 
primary school/K.G. (vi) primary sections of high schools, 
(vil) primary schools attached to high schools, (viii) privately 
owned and controlled schools. 

In the rural areas, there are (i) D. S. Board séhools, (ii) 
special cadre schools, (iii) 5 class Junior Basic, (iv) “Improved” 
primary (only Headmaster need be trained), (v) Biss scheme 


After formation 
of West Benga! 


schools, (vi) 2 teacher schools ( managed with central aid), (vii) © 


single teacher school (as per plan from 1957), (viii) Primary sections 
of High Schools. (ix) sponsored schools. (x) T rust Schools, (xi) 
‘Profit making private schools. 


— general sources of finance are—(i) specific Central 
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channels for Govt free primary schools, School Board Schools, 
Deficit grant schools, privately maintained schools etc. 


The Present Pattern of Administration 


Primary education is unequivocally a state subject. Adminis- 
tration at the State level is conducted by the Minister for Education 
with the Secretary/Commissioner, through the Department of 
Education topped by the D. P.I. (the post of a full-fledged Director 
of Primary Education has recently been created), helped by the 
D. D. P. I. the District Inspectors of Primary Schools, Assistant 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. The department controls govt 
efforts In corporation, municipal and rural areas, through its own 
agencies. 

The Calcutta Corporation has its own school department 
headed by the Chief Education Officer who is helped by an 
inspectorate of the Corporation. A separate salary schedule is 
maintained and expenses are annually budgeted. The other muni- 
cipal bodies also establish and control their own schools and pay 
salaries from budgeted expenditure. Formation of an ‘education 
committee” is the normal practice. 

In the rural areas. the District School Board establishes and 
aids the schools, controls the appointment and transference of 
teachers. For the present, however. the District School Boards 
have beer kept out of commission. Ad hoc administration is the 
present practice. 

Much depends upon efficient supervision of primary schools. 
But the Inspectorate in West Bengal is poorly staffed. There is one 
inspector for a Block. charged with the duty of inspecting 100 to 
150 primary schools. WUverburdened with immense paper work 
and numbers of schools, the Inspector can seldom perform his 
actual duty. 

Administration of Primary Education in Wesr Bengal map be 
:mproved if (i) a comprehensive primary education act replaces the 

multiple partial acts, (ii) an effective State Board is formed by 
statute, (iii) District and Block Boards (under the State Board) are 
reconstituted on a more democratic basis, (iv) the Inspectorate is 


strengthened and properly motivated, (v) Democratic school com- 
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mittees and joint parent-teacher councils are formed, and (vi) 
every primary school forms its own teachers’ council with effective 
rights and duties. 


State Primary Education Act 


The West Bengal Primary Education Act for the whole of 
the State was passed in 1973. It provided for the formation of 
The West Bangal Board of Primary Education. It would consist of a 
D. D. P. I. two teachers of Junior Training Colleges, eight teachers 

of primary schools, one Councillor of Calcutta 
State Board i ; Aa gos a 
ET Oe Corporation, four Commissioners of Municipalities 
Education three representatives of Zilla Parishads, some 

elected M. L. A.s, 12 persons interested in Educa- 
tion. All these members would be elected from the different cate- 
gories and would enjoy a 4 year term. ( Some members would. 
however, be nominated). The President and the Vice President of 
the Board would be salaried officers. The Board as a whole would 
look after conduct, discipline, transference & appeals of teaching 
and non-teaching staff. The Board should form a few Committees. 
viz. Curriculum Committee, Evaluation Committee, Development 
Committee and Finance Committee. 


At the second level of administration there would be District 
Primary School Councils. Each District Council would consist 
of the District Inspector of Primary Education, the District 
Special Officer for Scheduled Castes and Tribes Welfare, The 
District Social Education Officer, elected repre- 
sentatives of Anchal Panchayats, elected members 
of Zilla Parishad, a teacher of Junior Training 
College, elected representatives of primary school teachers, M.L.As 
of the District, and 3 persons interested in Education. Similar 
Councils with variations in composition would be formed for Calcutta 
and alse for other Municipal areas. Every Primary School Council 
would have a paid Chairman and a Vice Chairman. Each Council 
-would form a few committees viz. Recognition, Staff selection, 
Finance, Discipline, Appeal and Development Som 


— — pok: might levy a tax on — ‘oud buildings i in 
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Councils 
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Calcutta and municipal towns at 3% of annual value. All immov- 
able properties would be liable to the payment of 
education cess not exceeding 10 paise on each rupee 
of the annual value. In coal mines it would be 50 paisa on each 
ton of coal and in quarries and mines it would be 12 paise per 
rupee of annual value. 


Finance 


Every Council should prepare a scheme for Compulsory and free 
primary education and would make a list of children covered by 
the scheme. Every school should have a Welfare Committee 
composed of teachers, guardians, and representatives of local self 
govt bodies. It would be a duty of the guardian to send children 
to school. In case of his failure or intransigence, the Welfare 
Committee might issue attendance order. non compliance with 
which might lead to judicial conviction. A Tribunal under a 
sub-judge would hear appeals and perform other judicial functions. 

This synoptical account of the Primary Education Act shows 
that vital improvements were expected. A uniform and integrated 
system might be introduced. But the elective elements were still 
not dominant. Yet, the Act had been a desired development. 

The Act of 1973 was, however, not implemented. The 
situation in the School Boards in the meantime reached a climax of 
inefficiency and corruption. The Govt of West Bengal promulga- 
ted ordinances in 1978 to replace the District School Boards 
with Ad hoc district committees for primary cducation. 

The area under Calcutta Corporation which previously had no 
supervising body was also blessed with an advisory committee. 

The Adhoc or advisory committees, are however, measures to 
last for a short period. 

A Bill to amend some of the provisions of the Act of 1973 has 
already been passed by the Lagislative Assembly. The proposals 
simply want to change the composition of some committees by 
providing more elected representation of the primary school | 
teachers. The proposals also desire to make some changes in the 
functions of different bodies. . 

The Amendments will streamlime the Act of 1973 which, 
when applied, may improve the Adminstration. 3 

Meanwhile it has been decided to include class V in the e cycle 
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of primary education. This will obviously create the need to 
strengthen the administrative machine. 

The syllabus revision committee has also recommended the 
addition of an “infant class“ to every primary school. If and when 
that is accepted by the state Govt., the administration of primary 
education would require to be still further strengthened with more 
money and men. 

The history of our Local Self Govt. was a history of failures. 
Let us hope that such failures may not befall us again. 

The aforesaid Amendment Bill was passed and assented to. 
Election of members way be completed before the and of 1981. 
( The new administration will be discussed in Part VL ) 


Failure of Local Self Govt. Agencies 


A system of village self Govt. had been an ancient Indian 
possession. There is Vedic reference to the existence of Sabha and 
Samiti which the monarchs could not but consult. Kautilya’s 


Arthasastra and ‘Indika’ of Megasthenes unequivocally refer to a 


system of self govt. Self suficient village economy fostered a self 
contained village life managed by the village community through: 
village self Govt. institutions. Village self govt had wide functions. 
It performed law & order duties and judicial as well as revenue 
functions. Self Govt. institutions also functioned as guardians of 
social laws and customs. Political upheavals were matters of the 
royal court, Self Govt. institutions were not mortally affected 
thereby. This explains the continuity of Indian culture and social 
pattern, although it infused an element of conservatism. The 
pattern of econmy also fostered a pattern of self govt. Inspite of 
certain injuries received from time to time, this tradition continued 
throughout the days of Sultani and Badshahi._ - 

The advent of British power changed the set of things. A new 


‘economic pattern forcefully broke down the self sufficiency of 


village economy and village self govt. Infusion of Western culture 


- militated against many of the traditional values. A new type of 


—2 administration, land tenure and judiciary also affected 
life. abe tradition of self govt was gradually obliterated. 
3 | the old system was not replaced br aney 
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system. A vacuum was created in community life as also in 
cultural life. 

By 1870 the Gove began to experiment with devolution of 
authority -and introduced a system of Local Board administration. 
Lord Ripon gave this movement a definite shape by passing the 
Local Self Govt Acts. He ‘introduced a system of elections to 


. Corporations, Municipalities and District Boards. The franchise, 


however, was very limited, and determined mainly by property 
rights. 


Still this was definitely a step forward. But this system of 
local self govt was not produced by India’s oun genius. It was not 
a product of the soil. It was rather an imported element represen- 
ing an attempt to graft a practice in the interest of a foreign 
bureaucratic administration. Moreover, this local self govt system 
was ‘“‘granted’’ by a foreign ruler as a matter of grace. It was 
an attempt to divert the attention of the nation from the goal of 
political Self Govt which had been gaining a fresh tempo everyday 
tn the early days of the eighties of the 19ch Century. The system 
as it was introduced by Ripon’s Acts was unlike the British system 
or the American system of local self govt. In both these 
countries, local self govt had deep roots in traditions. They had 
established conventionalised powers and privileges which had to 
be recognised by law. In England, the national ministry has to 
share power with the Local Authorities. In the 3 tier system ot 
administration in the U.S.A. the Local Authorities enjoy very 
wide powers and privileges and discharge very important duties 
as determined by law. 

The picture was different in the case of India. Local Self 
Govt under a very limited franchise could not be the peoples’ own 
medium of action. Lord Ripon and the British Govt did not make 
it a secret that the institution of some local self govt bodies must 
not be taken for a decentralisation of powers. It was at besta 
devolutionary technique in the interest of administration. Knowing 
fully well that Local Self Govt was but one dose of concession 
given to the growing nationalist agitation, the nationalists rather 
shunned them. The Local Self Govt bodies could not acquire a 


ve popular base till a new move was initiated by C. R. Das and his 
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Swarajya Party to work from within the elected administrative 
bodies. 

It had been against the interest of colonialism to mabe the 
system of local self govt really democratic and effectively powerful. 
Hence, very limited resources were placed at their disposal while 
a long list of functions was drawn up. Administration of primary 
education was but one of the multifarious functions including roads 
and waterways, health and sanitation, local law & order etc. The 
funds fell far short of requirements. These institutions became 
discredited. In pursuance of Hunter Commission recommendations, 
the local bodies had been given responsibility of primary education. 
Ín Bengal, nothing was achieved in reality excepting some progress 
made in Calcutta and Chittagong. Similarly, nothing great could 
be accomplished even after the enactment of Primary Education 
Acts, viz— The Bengal Acts of 1919 and 1930. Most farcical is the 
fact that even after the enactment of the Urban Primary Education 
Act of 1963 (after 16 years of independence), very little progress 
was made. 

The reasons are not far to seek. Educational activities of the 
District Board had been much dependent upon the Chairman of . 
the Board. The office being unpaid, very little could be done by 
the Chairman. Members of the local bodies had to catch votes. 
They could not venture to do anything which might affect the purse 
of the voter. Communal and caste influences riddled the local 
bodies from within. The Hartog Committee pointed our that 
corruption rings and well preserved nests developed in the local 
bodies. Corruption and Red Tape went happily together. 

It was not unnatural that Local Self Govt bodies were captured 
by ‘vested interest’. The freedom of local bodies was much 
_ sacrificed and powers circumscribed by the bureaucratic arrogance 

xe of District and Sub-divisional authorities. Autonomy was a 
“misnomer. The machine of local govt had even been utilised i in | 
Me tracking down revolutionaries. Educational administration, in : 
particular, suffered from a Duality of control. The local bo odies 
wel e to implement the educational laws, They had ton anag je a and 2 
ontrol schools. But they had * inspectorate of the 
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had to depend upon Gove subsidy for primary education. With 
money was fastened the string of control. Thus a dichotomy 
developed between the local bodies and the Department. 

Success of the West Bengal Primary Education Board will 
depend upon the genuine extent of autonomy it will be vested with 
and the real resources placed at its disposal. And achievement of 
universal, free and compulsory primary education on a common 
school basis in West Bengal is dependent upon the success of the 
proposed Board. To hope for the best is what we may do for the 
present. 

Primary School Councils 


West Bengal witnssed sufficient popular enthusiasm during the 
Panchyat elections held in 1978. The commendable work done by 
the panchayats during and after the devastating and unprecedented 
floods of 1978 showed that our village folk may do miracles if 
the scope is created for them, and if they consider the issue to be 
of vital importance. Advantage should be taken of such popular 
enthusiasm by associating the people with the administration of 
primary education. 

The Primary Education Act as amended provides for 

(a) A State Primary Education Board. 

b) District Primary School Council for each district. 

(c) Calcutta Primary School council for the area under 
Calcutta Corporation. 

(d) Municipal Primary Council for each municipality. 

‘e) A welfare Committee for every Primary school. 

All the councils will have mixed membership consisting of 
ex-officio, nominated and elected members. All of them will enjoy 
exclusive powers within respective jurisdiction. - 

The welfare committee at the grass root will consist of the 
Head Master, an elected representative of the teachers of the 
school, 4 elected guardians, 1 nominated person (of the locality) 
interested in education, and one representtaive of the Gram 
Panchayat concerned. 

In fact a great deal may be achieved if the panchayats at the 
three levels get closely associated with the administration of 
primary education within their respective jurisdictions. 
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CHAPTER V 
Educational Finance 


The system of financing education developed as a part of 
educational administration. Before 1813, the Company’s grants 
tothe Missionaries had been of anad hoc nature. No state- 
financing had developed then. The 1813 Charter introduced Gover. 
obligations. The amount of One lakh rupees was 
by no means very significant although it was 
subsequently increased year after year. But obligatory spending 
from state coffers was highly significant in as much as it initiated a 
system of state financing. No financial machinery or method was, 
however, evolved immediately. The Directors occasionally sanctioned 
separate grants as they did in favour of Bombay Native Education 
Society. 

Two new developments occured in the middle of the 19th 
Century. Mr. Thomason, Governor of the N. W. Province levied a 
local rate for education. On the other hand the Despatch of 1854 
regularised the financial machine through the provincial Department 
of Education. The system of fixed annual grant 
was replaced by a budgeting system. Simultaneously 
anew pattern was introduced through the policy of “drawing 
support from local resources in addition to contributions from the 
State”. Conditional grant in-aid was this new pattern. 

In accordance with the principle of drawing support, local 
rates were levied on all objects of local utility in all provinces. This 
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Oudh (1861) ; 62% Bombay 1863, ( of it was earmarked for 
education) ; 74% Berar (of which 4 was for education). Local rates 
were introduced in other provinces also, viz. C. P. (1862-63), Sind 
(1865), Madras (1871), Assam (1879) and Bengal (1882). After a 
great deal of controversy, the Duke of Arghyll (secretary of state 
gave the verdict that cess was not a part of revenue. Hence, levying 
a cess did not violate the Permanent Settlement. 


All additional expenditure had to be sanctioned by the Govt. of 
India. Hence it was difficult to secure additional allotments. The 
cause of primary education, thus, suffered. The Acts empowering 
the municipalities to levy tax were permissive in mature. Hence 
the municipalities did not play a great role. The percentage of 
municipal earnings spent on education were Madrss =4 09, Bombay 
=1°17, N. W. Province and Ondh=177, Assam=117, Berar= 
1°33. Panjab = 5°26, C. P, =3'01 and Bengal = 0'45. 

The system of financing primary education differed from 
province to province. In Bombay and Madras, the local fund cess 
was placed entirely at the disposal of the local boards. Bombay pil- 
ed up a district education fund (4 assigned for primary education . 
În Northern India the local fund cess was spent for other purpose: 
also. 


But the period between 1854 and 1902 was characterisd by 
several warfares waged by the Govt. of India. Financial stringency 
combined with defective financial administration made the matter 
worse. Indian industries and commerce were not allowed to deve- 
lop. The tax policy was regressive. The ordinary 
man was burdened with the pressure of land reve- 
nue, salt tax, cess. Budget deficits told heavily upon educational 
grants-in-aid. Attempts were made to make good the debit by 
(i) levy of local fund cess. (ii) Contributions of municipalities, 
(iii) Tuition fees, and (iv) Public donations. Dependence upon the 
parents’ purse became a feature from those early days. 

The Act of 1882 led to the formation of District and Muni- 
cipal Boards. The principle of specific fund was adopted. Govt 
assistance came in the form of grants. Remarkable differences 
occured between the financial plight of official and non-official 
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schools. Whereas cost per pupil in an aided school was Rs. 
3-7-1 (rupee anna-pie) from Govt. and local funds 
together, in a departmental school it was Rs. 4-6-5 


The aportionment of burden was Govt.=0-15-4. Local Fund 
Rs. 2-9-11 and Municipal Fund Rs. 0-4-6. The ratio of 2:2: 
between local funds and Govt. funds was maintained. In 1882. total 
expenditure for primary education was Rs. 16°77 lakh from Provin- 
cial Revenue, Rs. 24°88 lakh from local funds. Although primarv 
education was made an obligatory duty for local and municipal 
boards, the system of payment by result vitally affected the growth 
Moreover, the local funds remained almost static for years together 
and more and more Govt. grants were required. 

Lord Curzon’s adminstration brought about an improvement 
in the entire financial system. His period was characterised by 
— Curséin larger finance, good and stable relation between 

Central and Provincial Govts, better collection of 
revenue and better modes of expenditure, improved resources and 
increased Central Grants to education. Curzon’s policy of 
‘Improvement by control’ increased the Govt’s obligation towards 
institutions which could stand against odds to fulfil the conditions 
required by the Govt. 

The first grant of Rs. 25 lakh to universities was made in 1904- 
05 :, £. 5 lakh a year for 5 universities. ‘Out of this total amount. 
Rs. 11°5 lakh were granted directly to universities 
for land, buildings, administration, inspection etc. 
The rest of Rs. 135 lakh went to provincial Govts 
tor improvement of college education). This grant of 5 lakh rupees 
was also made recurring and permanent. Henceforth, both recur- 


Local agencies 


Aid to 
universities 


ting and non recurring grants increased step by step, viz.— 


_ 1911-12=Non-recurring grant = 16 lakh, | — 
1018 102 » =44 lakh. 


The same trend was visible in secondary and primary educa- 


i tion too. _ While oe total ‘educational — * 02 h 
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ment of sources, income tax remained central while land revenue, 
excise, stamp, irrigation tax etc. became provincial. Within the 
province again, finance remained a reserved subject. Finances 
for the transferred subjects were not separated out. A Joint Purse 
system was introduced. 
Many of the sources of revenue being now transferred to the 
” Provinces, Central financial assistance now ceased (the provinces 
rather had to pay to the centre). Practically little central assistance 
was available between 1921 and 1937. Moreover, 
finance being a reserved subject within the province, 
the education ministers had to depend upon the fair play or fou! 
play of the Councillors for finace. To add to the difficulty, the 
heavy axe of retrechment fell upon education consequent upon 
the economic crash of 1929. (This practice of curtailing educationa! 
expenditure as a first measure of economy still continues. 
The Reforms of 1935 abolished the Diarchy. With certain 
specific powers retained in Central hands, Education was made a 
provincial subject. The question of joint purse or separate purse 


did exist no longer. But the general pattern of finance continued 
as before. 


Lentral apothy 


Finance in the Era of Independence 


The Constitution has madé education a state subject. But at 
the same time the Union Govt has retained some powers and func- 
tions. This is imperative ina phase of planning. The states, in 
their turn,delegated some powers and functions to the local agencies 
Hence, the broad sources of educational finance are—({1) Govr— 
Central and State, (2) District Board. (3) Municipalities. (4) 
Students’ fees. 5 other sources viz- endowments and donations. 
foreign aids etc. The expenditure may be broadly divided into two 
parts (1) Direct expenditure :.e. outlay for the maintenance of 
institutions, payment of remuneration etc. (2) Indirect expenditure 
incurred for direction, inspection, buildings, furniture, scholarships 
etc. Financing procedure is (1) Central grants under planned 
heads and revenue heads, (2; State grants under planned heads 
and revenue heads. | 
Central grant is normally made through (1) the UGC. (2) 
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ALC.T.E., (3) C.S.LR., (4) N.C.E.R.T., (5) foreign aids through 
ministry. U.G.C. Grants are normally made for buildings, equip- 
ment, library, students’ and teachers’ residence, salaries (specially 
the salaries of specially selected personnel), scholarships and 
fellowships, travelling fellowships and study-leave salaries, research 
grants etc. Occasional grants have been made for developments, 
centenary celebrations. reform of exams, important seminars and * 
conferences etc. 

State finance is controlled mainly by the state department of 
education. The conventional practice is to make recurring and 
non-recurring grants to universities, colleges and schools (under 
grant-in-aid rules), The State Govt pays matching grants to 
universities against Central grants. Subsidy to local agencies ıs 
also paid by the Department. The present practice in West Bengal 
is to pay salaries directly and individually to every recognised and 
approved primary teacher, secondary and university level teacher. 

Inspite of this elaborate machine, spending for education 2m 
comparison to Notional Income is abjectly low. It was 1°28%1n 
1950-51 and rose to 2'9% in 1970-71. (It is 4% in U.K. and U.S.A. 
6°. in Japan and 8% in the U.S.S.R.). The central educational 
budget rarely exceeds 5% of the total budget and the average ot 
State budgets is 20%. The lst Plan expenditure of 12% oí 
National Income was raised only to 2'9% after the’3rd plan. 
Per capita spending for education was Rs. 32 in 1950-51. During. 
che 4th plan it came up to Rs. 12/-. In terms of units of money 


the amounts seem to have been quadrupled. But in terms of needs 


and in terms of the falling value of money and in comparison with 
the position in other countries, the per capita spending is by ne 
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Literacy and Non-Formal Education 


The Union Govt should, by its nature, accept the vital respon 
sibility in some aspects of education. 

The question of adult literacy has been hanging fire for a long 
time. The percentage of literacy did not go up commendabl vy 
during the last three decades. By its nature again, the issue calls 
for central initiative, particularly because the State Govts are, in 
terms of the Constitutional provisions, responsible more for forma- 
lized education than education of the adult illiterate. 

The Union Gove launched on 2nd October, 1978 an extensive 
programme to foster adult literacy. An amount of a hundred 
crore of rupees had been earma: ked for the compaign. The our- 
come would depend upon how effectively the money is spent, by 
whom, when and how much. 

The second most vital issue is that of non formal education for 
age group 11 to 15 ie. children whose time had been wasted by 
stagnation or by abandonment of studies. Legislative enforcement 
may be required to ensure their attendance. Even before that. 
stricter regulations are necessary against child labour. 

In both the cases, financial assistance must come from the 
Union Govt although the responsibility of implementing the plans 
must be with the State Govt. Schools, colleges and universities 
may be requested to take a hand in literacy drives and non-formal 
education. 


(Educational Finance in West Bengal at present calls for detai- 
led analysis and penetrating study. This will be done in Part VI.) 
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CHAPTER VI 
Administration of Secondary Education. 


Secondary type of modern education had been developing 
since the last part of the 18th Century. But there was absence 
ot gradation, because the efforts were individual and there was 
neither any machinery nor any authority to standardise. Elemen- 
tary education and secondary education got mixed up in schools 
just as secondary education got mixed up with higher education 

Even after the coming into force of the charter clause of 
1813 and the formation of the G.C.P.L the same anomaly conti- 
nued. It was the Despatch of 1854 that led to the establishment 
of a ‘system" of education with graded schools. The concept of 
Secondary Education found shape consequent upon “‘gradation’’. 

In accordance with the directives of the Despatch, a Depart- 
ment of Education was established in each provin- 
cial administration. The D.P.I. with the help of 
his Inspectors and other officers would conduct the 
affairs of the Dept. The department was to administer provincial 
funds for education, conduct and control govt schools, supervise 
private schools and sanction grants-in-aid on the basis of inspection 
reports. Grant-in-aid codes were drafted and inspection intro- 
duced. The aids, however, were meagre and partial; and at the 
same time, the rules were cumbrous and elaborate. 


Introduction of Dual Control 


While financial and general control was placed “with the 
Department, academic control of secondary schools vested in the 
University. The University determined the curricula & syllabuses, 
prescribed the text books and conducted the Entrance (Matricula- 
tion) Examination which was the gateway to collegiate education. 
Affiliated schools could send up candidates for the Matriculation 
examination. College-education being highly esteemed, secondary 
schools always tried every means to secure and retain the righ 
tosendup. To that extent, secondary education remained under 


University’s control. Thus, departmental control on the one hand, 


‘and University control on the other became the practice. This 
dichotomy is generally known as “dualism” in the administration of 


Departmental 
contro! 
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secondary education. A particular school might get itself free 
from government control if didnot care for aids. But that very 
school could not but care for the University because right to send 
up students had to be earned by affiliation. 

Hunter Commission did not recommend any vital change in 
the pattern of administration. It made recommendations for 
improving the functions of the Department of Education. It 
directed that grant-in-aid sytem should be liberalised. Every 
application for grant should be replied to. Grant should be 
sanctioned on the basis of locality and type of school and withour 
delay. Scholarships and rewards should be given to students from 
all schools. On the whole. therefore, freedom of enterprise was 
admitted. 


Centralism under Lord Curzon 


- Curzon’s administration took a move in the opposite direc- 
tion. Curzonabandoned the theory of withdrawal. He asserted 
government’s right to control private enterprise. The inspection 
staff was strenghened. The University drafted stricter regulations 
for recogntion of schools. Unrecognised schools could not send 
up candidates. The recognised schools could not only send up 
candidates but also receive increased grants. Scholarships were 
reserved for students from recognised schools. A student from an 
unrecognised school could not be trasferred to a recognised 
school. Thus, a school had to secure double recognition—from the 
govt and also from the university. The old dualism still continued. 

The University had no inspection machine and accepted the 
information furnished by the school. Hence, the University and 
the Dept worked independently. This situation was utilised by Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee to defeat Curzon’s policy of weeding out 
“bad’’ schools. Inspite of the department's adverse attitude the 
University went on affiliating schools. 

Sadler Commission recommended the separation of Matri 
culation and Intermediate Education from the University. Ic 
Impact of Sadler TecOmmended the formation of a provincial board 
Commissiou and with representatives from thel Govt, University, 
National Edu- High schools, and /ntermediatecolleges to adminis- 
cation Movement ter and control secondary and intermediate edu- 


cation, 
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The National Education Movement had all along been consis- 
tently demanding Indian control. A positive development towards 
this end was occasioned by the new division of functions as per 
Montagu-Chelmsford declaration. Education became a transferred 
provincial subject with the exception of the education of Anglc- 
Indians and Indian Chiefs. 

The British Govt had carefully infused some communal * 
elements into the reforms to counteract the elective element. 
After 1921, therefore, there developed some specia! 
Institutions with a communal slant. Reservation 
of accomodation in govt. institutions, preferential award of scholar. 
ships and free studentships, and preferential recruitment were some 
features of the pericd. Yet, the positive feature was that by 
1936-37 the Govt department of education was completely 
Indianised. 

Another feature of administrative problems in the days of 
the diarchy was the controversy over the fate of the Intermediate 
college. Consequent upon the recommendations of the Sadler 
Ccmmission some of the provinces gave a fair trial to the Inter- 
mediate College and established Boards of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Studies. Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh universities 
excluded Intermediate courses which devolved upon Inter-Boards. 
In Bengal, the Dacca Board was established with the explicit 
responsibility of controlling Matriculation and Intermediate educa- 
tion in Dacca Municipal area. 

But the different provincial authorities very soon expressed 
doubts about the justifiability of continuing the intermediate 
course under a separate Board. The matter could not be thrashed 
out immediately, because various propositions were discussed 
simultaneously about prolongation of school educationto 11 or 


even 12 years. 


Under Diarchy 


Mudaliar Commission 


| After independence, the Secondary Education Commission 
(Mudaliar) considered the problem of administration also. The 
j te ommendations were :—(i) formation of a Ministerial Committee 
| uy at the centre to coordinate the educational activities of diferent 
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Ministries in regard to school-level education. (ii) formation of a 
similar Committee for every State. (iii) A State Coordination 
Committee of departmental heads with D.Pl. as 
Commission's x 
recommendations CONVener. (iv) A State Board to control general 
and vocational education alike. (v) The State Board 
under the chairmanship of the D.P.I. would consist of 25 members 
representing various interests (University, Govt. business and 
commerce. teachers etc ) of which 10 must be experts in technical 
and vocational education. (vi) The functions of the Board would 
be a) recognition of schools, (b) determination of the requisite 
qualifications of teachers including approval of appointments, (c) 
determination of curriculum and syllabuses. (d) conducting exami- 
nations and certifying the successful candidates, (e)tendering advice 
to the D.P.I. om matters related with secondary education, (£f) 
training of graduate teachers in university level institutions and 
of undergraduate terchers under control of a sepirate Board of 
Training. (g) apart from the C.A.B.E. there should be State 
Advisory Boards, (h) financial sources would consist of State 
grants. Municipal grants, Public endowments and tuition and” 
examination fees, (i) State expenditure for secondary education 
should be processed through the state Board, (j) a technical 
education cess should be levied and the Central Board of Vocatio- 
nal Education should disburse the amounts among State Boards, (k) 
a special cbmmittee should be formed to draw up salary schedules. 
The Commission also aportioned some responsibilities for 
the Central Govt viz.—(a) establishment of Multipurpose schoole 
bearing the cost thereof, (b) determination of the curriculum in 
broad outlines, (c) maintenance of training and vocational institu 
tions. (d\ provisions for educational research. (e) establishment 
of experimental schools. . 

For the last quarter of a century, the administration of secondary 
education has been conducted by the different State Boards on the 
zeneral lines suggested by the Mudaliar Commission with changes 
made as necessary. There are wide variations in respect of the 
powers of the Board, extent of its autonomy and its relation with 
the State Department of Education. The concrete example of West 
3 Bengal may be cited. 
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The Case of West Bengal 


The provisions of the Despach of 1854 had been equally 
applicaple to all the provinces. The recommendations of the 
Hunter commission also had an all-India applicability. Similarly 
Curzon’s measures were centrally directed. There was little chance 
of province-wise variations. But bureaucratic control of secondary . 
education as envisaged in Curzon’s administrative scheme was 
most stringently applied in Bengal, in view of the 
nationalist upsurge and extremist politics. The 
same reason again created in Bengal a strong urge 

for educational self determination and non-oflicial control, This ` 

explains why the Sadler Commission’s recommendation for a 

separate board of secondary education could not be implemented 

in Bengal. Administrative controversies were hightened during 
diarchy. The University of Calcutta consistently resisted the 
attempts of the provincial government to officialise the proposed 

Board of Secondary Education. Administration, therefore, continued 

on the dual track. Even when schools were refused Govt recogni- 

tion and concomitant Govt aids, the University accorded them 
recognition, enabling the schools to enjoy academic privileges. The 
policy of bureaucratic control was thereby largely defeated. 
West Bengal Board of Secondary Education 
The tussle between Govt and University subsidedatter independ- 
ene and secondary education was tranferred to the care of West 
Bengal Board of Secondary Education formed in 1951. The Board 
included some ex-officio members like the D.P.l., a few heads 
of Govt departments, and also representatives of University, 
technical and agricultural experts etc. Moreover, it had an elective 
element. Teachers’ representatives could have their voices heard 
for the first time. An annual grant ot Rs. 30 lakhs was placed 
at the Board’s disposal. The Board was supposed to be autono- 
mous. But the Board had no inspectorate of its own, although the 
- School Education Committee (West Bengal) had suggested an 


Failure to form 
a Board 


aie inspectorate under the Board. 







~. Problems took no time to arise. Formation of a State Board 
a with elected non-official representatives created high hopes. Conse- 
| Auent ut upon the partition ot ——— new schools grew up in West - 
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Bengal in rapid succession. Older schools pressed for Govt. aids 
which had been so long denied. New schools 
Supercession of — 
the Board pressed for recognition and aids. But the 
, Inspectorate was controlled by departmental bureau- 
cracy. And the bureaucrats could not like to surrender power to 
non-official agencies. Moreover, the fixed annual grants made to 
the Board failed to meet the pressing public demand. Discontent and 
conflict was the outcome. And ultimately. on 11th may, 1954, the 
Board was superseded and the rule of “Administrator” ensued. 
After 10 years of Administrator’s arbitrary rule, a new Board was 
formed by a Legislative Act. 


The Second Board 

This Board Consisted of : 

A president appointed by the State Govt., the D.P.L, Directors 
of Agriculture, Industries, Health, D.D.P.1s in chargeof Technical 
Education, Women’s Education, Sencondary Education: Deans of 
the Faculties of Arts and Sciences (C.U.); Principal, Jadavpur 
college of Engineering and Technology: Adhyaksha, Kalabhawan, 
Viswabharati; One Dean each from the Universities of Kalyani 
and North Bengal ; 2 members of the State Legislature, 2 nominated 
by State Govt from teachers of technical and professional ins- 
titutions, 4 persons interested in education (nominated); 2 Heads of 
secondary, schools nominated by Govt; 2 others (one woman) 
elected : 3 respresentatives from secondary teachers’ associations. 

It is evident that (i) the Board was dominated by ex-officio and 
nominated members, (ii) some of the members might have very 
little direct interest in secondary education, (iii) teachers’ represen- 
tation was disproportionately low, and (iv) the elective element 
was microscopic. ` 

The functions of this second Board of Secondary Education 
were (i) granting affiliation to schools, (i) framing the curriculum, 
(iii) determination of syllabuses, (iv) approval of Text Books (and 
publication if it was so decided,) (v) Conducting Examinations, (vi) 
certification of successful candidates, (vii) to 
function as appelate authority to hear teachers’ _ 
complaints against injustice perpetrated by school managers,(viii) to 


Functions 
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frame constitutions for school committees, (ix) to approve school 
committees and qualifications of teachers, and (x) to supersede 
school Committee, if necessary. Researches in school curricula and 
syllabuses had been conceived of as a function of the Board. Bur 
nothing has been dore in this respect. 

The Board's Chairman and Secretary were both appointed by 
— the State Govt, There were and are a few Deputy 

Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries, as well as 
a permanent elerical staff. A bureaucratic character was nicely 
maintained, 

But finance and inspection was still out of the Board’s reach 
Finance was directly controlled by the Department of Education as 
was the Inspectorate. Afiliation, supercession and a host of other 
problems between the Board and the schools were processed through 
the Directorate of Education. The same old dualism still continued 
to the detriment of smooth administration. 

Moreover, the Public Schools and Central Schools within the 
State were directly controlled by the Central Board of Secondary 
education. Many of the non-official schools of West Bengal 
also secured atfiiliation with the Indian School Certificate Examina- 
tion system. The Board’s jurisdiction has thereby been further 
circumscribed. 

The Board should, therefore, be a genuinely autonomous body 
with wider powers covering all aspects of secondary 
education. It should also be democratised with 
additional weightage to the elective element. A new constitution of 


Remedies 


the Board was called for. (Details of the functioning of the new 


Board formed under the new Act will be analysed in Part VI) 


Before that could be attempted, various public charges piled up 
against the Board and it was again superseded and an Adminis- 
trator appointed. Whenever an administrator had been appointed 
the administrative machine remained the same, just as the 
different offices remained non-variable. Variations in the Board’s 
composition, functions and offices was called for. An amendment 
to the Secondary Board Act was made to make it practically 
a new Act. Let us hope for a better and more democratic 


* ar fe . 
administration. 
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The Higher Secondary Council 


The Indian Education Commission ( Kothari Commission ) had 
explicitly recommended that higher secondary education in classes 
XI and XII was to be considered as extended secondary education 
and should, therefore, be treated as school education. 

The Commission had unmistakably recommended that state 
Boards of Secondary Education should administer the education 
at this stage too. The Pre-University course should no more vest 
in the university. In short, the Board of Secondary Educatian 
should administer education below the undergraduate stage. The 
Board might be strengthened for this purpose. 

The first administrative departure in West Bengal started with 
making education in classes XI and XII a separate stage, namely 
+2 stage. 

The logical second departure was the formation of a separate 
Firgher Secondary Council by a Legislative Act in 1974. The 
composition of the council is—Chairman ( nominated ), Directors 
ot Secondary Education, Technical Education, Directors of 
Industries and Agriculture ( West Bengal ), 3 heads of institutions 
(all nominated), 3 members of the Legislative Assembly, Principal 
ot the Regional College of Engineering, Durgapur, Vice Chancellor 
ot Bidhan Chandra Agricultural University ( all ex-officio ) and 
the then pro-vice chancellor, Calcutta University. 

The council has working groups for (i) Instruction and exa- 
mination, (ii) Equivalence. It has also subjectwise Boards of 
Studies composed of members and non-members ( considered as 
experts ) nominated by the chairman. 

The functions of the Council as defined in the Act may be 
summed up as—(1) Determination of academic principles and 
standards, (2) Academic and administrative supervision of affi- 
liated institutions, (3) Up-grading of selected secondary schools 
to higher secondary schools, 4) General control and guidance, 
(5) Examination and certification, (6) Determination of curricula 
and syllabuses. 

As in the case of the Board of Secondary Education, the control 
of finance lies with the state govt which acts through the 
Director of Secondary Education and his Deputy. 
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The council's administrative jurisdiction and functions have 
been further circumscribed by the location of classes XI and XII in 
both schools and colleges. So far as colleges are concerned, the 
functions of the council get limited to syllabus making and holding 
examinations. For all other aspects of administration, the colleges 
are responsible to the university. Moreover, the council did not 
prepare a salary schedule for higher secondary teachers. Teachers 
with same qualifications are paid differently in schools and 
colleges. This is a source of constant discontent. 

In fact, the administration of higher secondary education calls 
for immediate reform and improvement. The following may be 
the ways out—({l) An immediate decision on the question 
whether the higher secondary course should, in the long run, 
(temporary exigencies notwithstanding) be located in school or 
in college. One of the alternatives should be chosen in the 
interest of uniformity and streamlined administration. 

2. A decision should be taken whether separate 2yr institu- 
tions would be better than the present arrangement. Only in 
such a case, the council may genuinely play an independent role. 

3. If the council is retained, it should be reconstituted with 
an effective representation of teachers working in higher secondary 
schools. 


4. The elective element should feature prominently in the 
constitution of the council. 


-~ 5. The functions of the council should be redefined to make 
it More meaningful. | 








CHAPTER VII 
Administration of University Education 


‘As the Philosophy, so the State’—goes the axiom. We may 
accept the near axiom—‘‘As the State, so is the system of educa- 


*tion, and as the system of education. so is its administration.” In 


fact, the administration of education in determined by two factors— 
(i) The theory of State, and (ii) The theory of Education. The 
theory of education determines the aim of education which in its 
turn determines educational administration. 

While discussing the administration of higher education, we 
should, therefore, begin with a synoptic reference to the aims of 
higher education. The aims of higher education have been variously 
defined from country to country, from age to age and from person 
Aras oE hirhor to person. One of the basic objectives of higher 
education education is Advancement of Learning by conquer- 

ing new fields of knowledge through disciplined 
thinking, research and experimentation. A second basic objective is 
propagation of knowledge through effective teaching at the highest 
level. The third basic objective is to ensure the continuity of culture 
by helping younger generations to get acquainted with the heritage 
of the nation and of the world. Universities in the past had 
experienced enough of intellectual exercises which very often bred 
high browed snobbery in the student population and created a 
breach between the society and its academic institutions. The 
modern age. however, experieneed the growth of science and its 
vital role in human life. The Universities became centres of 
scientific research and producers of technical knowhow required 
for commerce and industries. Evidently, the. production of 
specialised manpower was added to the list of objectives. With 
closer relation thus established between the society and the uni- 
versity, the latter was called upon to solve social problems by. 
dissemination of knowledge through extension lectures and solving 
industrial and economic problems placed before it. 

We may sum up, in short, that the aims of higher education 
include (i) Cultivation of new knowledge and reinterpretation of 
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old knwledge, (ii) Identification of gifted youth and production 
of leadership in all walks of life, (iii) Supply of manpower, 
imbued with a social purpose, for agriculture, arts, sciences, 
teaching, medicine, technology and varied professions, (iv) promo- 
tion of eguality and social justice by diffusing education and 
reducing cultural differences, (v) Cultivation of proper attitudes * 
and values, (vi) Development of teaching and research. (vii) 
promotion of variety with tolerance, and above all, (viii) to 
function as conscience keeper of the nation. 

Higher education may be of many types. viz. Literary, Scientific. 
Professional, Technical, Agricultural, Medical. Pedagogical etc 
Studies in Law form a distinctive branch. Which institutions 
Definition of should then be called ‘Institutions of Higher 
higher education Education’ or University level Institutions ? In 

fact, any sort of education at a level higher than the 
secondary stage should be deemed as higher education. In this 
sense, all universities, technical or professional colleges, or degree 
colleges etc. are to be considered as imparting higher education 
(The Rural Institutes of India constitute a half-way house. The 
Radhakrishnan Commission had wanted Rural Universities. The 
Govt of India gave us the Institutes which are neither school level 
institutions, nor completely University level institutions). 

Institutions of higher education may be formed with various 
Poses of organisational patterns. There may be (i) single 
lustitutions faculty Institutes or Universities offering single or 

multiple specialisation. (ii) Multi-faculty Uni- 
versities, (iii) Research Institutes or Laboratories. 

Institutions may be incorporated by legislation, or existing 
institutions may be given university status by special legislation or 
by ordinance. In exercise of powers conferred under Section 3 
of U.G.C. Act of 1956, five institutions deemed to be university 
level institutions, were given formal university status (Gurukul 
— Kangri atHardwar, Institute of Science, Bangalor ; 

mode of n , 
establishment Indian Agricultural Research Institute, Indian 

School of International Studies and Jamia Millia 
Islamia.) Several more institutions were accorded similar status 
in 1962-63 vic—Kashi Vidyapith, Gujrat Vidyapith, Tata 


us 
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Institute of Social Sciences etc. Many institutions had been 
established during the National Education Movement. Recogni- 


tion of a few of such institutions as universities signified reverence 
shown to the Nation's past.) 


Universities may be grouped under several types in accord- 
ance with organisational structure viz.—Federal, Unitary, Affiliating 
eand Teaching, Affiliating, Confederal (as is nowbeing experimented 
OvemttesAtonal with in France) and Open University ( as exists in 
structure U.K., Denmark, U.S.A. etc. The Open University 

idea is being made current in India too. On the 
basis of ownership, the classification should be—Central (National), 
State, Local, Denominational, Trust Univertiries etc. 
Local Universities provided by Local Self Govt Bodies is not a 
reality in India. Absolutely Denominational Universitis also are 
ruled out by the Constitution. Institutes provided by denomina- 


tional bodies are to be inter-denominational or secular. The major 
types in India are Central and State. 


In the recent times, some unitary universities have been 
rounded in India. The basic characteristics of a unitary university 
are (i) administration from a single centre, (ii) direct control of 


the teaching faculties, (iii) day to day work through departments 
or constituent colleges. 


A few federal type universities also have developed in India. 
The basic characteristics of a Federal University are—(i) location of 
University,Centre and Constituent colleges in close proximity, (ii) 
Constituent colleges to teach at university level, (iii) They must 
forego some amount of autonomy, because they are to carry on 
teaching under direct guidance of the University, (iv) teachers of 
Constituent Colleges should get equal benefits with university 
teachers. A Federal University is, therefore, an organic association 
of institutions, all engaged in teaching, and each foregoing some 
autonomy in the interest of federated existence. The status of 
Constituent Colleges is of special interest. They exist separately 
and are responsible for day to day internal administration. Bur 
at the same time they are considered as parts of the university. 
Hence they enjoy special representation in university administra 


tion. The assumption is that they share the teaching responsi- 
bilities of the university. 
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We are now in a position to enumerate the different parties 
and interests in the administration of hi gher education. In the 
ancient days, the universities had been corporate bodies of teachers 
Parties th and students, the state playing practically very little 
administration Part. But, in the mordern era, the State has come 

into the picture. The society has vital interests 
in the affairs of the University since business, commerce, industries 
and professions stand to gain or lose in proportion to the success 
or failure of higher education. Then the faculty members have 
Matters of direct interest in an effective administration of the 
institution. In connection with the affiliating universities, the 
College governors may have involved interests. The teachers of 
affiliated colleges have a heavy stake in university administration. 


And last, but one of the most important elements is the student- 


body. All these elements must co-operate in the interest of provi- 
ding a good Gove. 


The affiliated colleges occupy a vital position in our system Of 
higher education, because they provide undergraduate education 
for the majority of young aspirants. 4 of the affiliated colleges 
are private and 3 of the professions! colleges are of the same 
nature. Share of the local self government bodies is negligible 
With this heavy indebtedness to private enterprise the problem of 
administering these institutions assumes great importance. The 
University Education Commission suggested governance by repre- 
sentatives of Donors or Foundation Trusts’, Principal and teaching 
staf, the Alumni, the University, the Government and eminent 
educationists representing the Public. This problem had, for long 
been a headache in the affairs of Calcutta University. The Act 
of 1966, however, increased the intervening powers of theSyndicate 


as also the importance of teachers’ representatives. Bickerings. 
however, are still not matters of the past. 


| The structure of University administration is apparently 
` simple. With the Visitor/Chancellor at the top, the actual respon- 
iiss ony devolves upon the Vice-Chancellor who should | be an šj 


eminent educationist. The name is — neor * —— by the 
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vests in the Syndicate which has “Executive Council’ as its alter 
native name. The Academic Cauncil is reponsible for afl 
academic affairs. There are also Councils, both undergraduate 
and postgraduate, Faculty for a discipline or group of disciplines, 
and a Board of Study ( Post graduate and undergraduate ) for each 


subject. This Board is responsible for the organisation of actual 
"teaching. 


Evolution of University Administration in India 
The earliest three of the modern Universities of India were 
brought into being in 1857, by Acts of the Central Executive 
Council. These Universities were modelled upon the University of 
London with examining and certifying duties. The Act of 
Incorporation determined the aim as ‘ascertaining by means of 

examinations, the persons who have acquired proficiency.... .. 
PEREO PEN rewarding them by Academic Degrees, as evidence 
older universities Of their respective attainments.’ The body corpo- 
rate would consist of Chancellor, Vice-chancellor 


and Fellows. The number of fellows would not be less than 26. 
Members of this body-politic would all be nominated. 


The fellows would be of two classes—(i) Ex-officio fellows. 
viz. Chief Justice, Bishop, members of the Executive Council, 
D. P. I., Inspector of Presidency Division, Principals of Govt 
Colleges. (ii) Ordinary fellows would be appointed by govt for life. 
The Senate would be headed by the Chancellor ( normally the 
Lieutenant? Governor). The Vice-Chancellor, appointed by 
Governor-General in Council for 2 years, would carry on all the 
day to day administration of the University. The first Chancellor, 
V. C. and fellows were nominatsed by the Act itself. Exactly 


similar Acts of Incorporation were passed for Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay Universities. 


This original pattern of University Administration had its 
intrinsic defects. No upper limit was fixed for the numerical 
strength of the Senate. Fellows were nominated for life. The 
fellows were very often men without academic interest. They were 
nominated for honorofic recognition of their service to the govt. 
Many of them were, therefore, sleeping members of the Senate.. 
In the absence of a statutory Syndicate, the executive functions 
were discharged by adhoc arrangements. The functions were 
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very narrow and limited. The University only granted affiliation 
to colleges and cenducted examinations. The teaching duties 
were discharged by the colleges. The Degrees and Certificates 
conterable by the University were listed in the Act. 

Some futher statutory developments occured during the 
subsequent decades The Indian Universities | 
(Degree) Act was passed in 1860. It empowered 
the Universities to confer such diplomas, degrees 
or Licenses as might be approved under bylaws. The Indian 
Universities Honorary Degree) Act of 1884 empowered the three 
older Universities to confer Honorary L.L.D. 

The Panjab University was incorporated by a separate act 
of 1882. (i) It established a Faculty of Oriental Learning. B. A.. 
Peculiarities of M-A- and Doctoral Degrees in Oriental learning 
Panjab were instituted. (ii)The University was empowered 
University - > - ae 

to confer oriental literary titles. (ii) It could 
conduct examinations in vernacular language, and (iv) could 
award ‘“‘native” titles (both Hindu and Mohammedan) in Law 
and Medicine. 

Some more innovations were introduced in the University ot 
Allahabad which was established by an Act of 1887. The Univer- 
sity could maintain its own staff (even private 
lecturers). The University was particularly required 
to attend to methods and aims of instruction and 
adopt them to the needs, circumstances and provisions in India 
No limitation was placed upon the scope of the University’s 
activities. 

Thus continued our Universities till the end of the 19th 
century with very little changes in functions and administration. 
The Matriculation Examination had been instituted at the earliest 
opportunity. The first Matriculation Examination under Calcutta 
University was held in 1857 (with 162 candidates’, the first under 
Madras University in the same year (36 candidates) and the first 
- under Bombay University in 1859 (21 candidates). | Feds 
Second Phase : Lord Curzon 
oe Anew phase in —— eee —* "casio 


Expansion of 
functions 


Allahabad 
University 
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1901 led tothe institution of the Universities Commission of 
LENIEN E 1902, upon the recommendations of which the 
Act of 1904 Indian Universities Act of 1904 was passed. The 
Act required theUniversities to enforce a strict and 
systematic supervision of Colleges. Stricter conditions of affiliation 
were laid down. Periodical inspection was a special duty enjoined 
eupon the University. | 
The Act limited the Senates to manageable size between 50 
and 100 members. The fellows would enjoy a term of 5 years. A 
system of election was introduced. 20 Senators were to be e'ected 
at each of the 3 older Universities and 15 each at the two others. 
A statutory syndicate with representatives of University teachers 
was instituted as the highest executive organ of the University. 
Stricter Govt. control was a feature of the Act of 1904. Under 
the Act of 1857 the Senate might frame regulations which could 
be ultimately vetoed by the Govt, by refusing approval. Under 
the Act of 1904, the Gove. could make additions and alterations to 
the regulations framed by the Senate or even frame regulations for 
the University. Affiliation and disaffiliation of Colleges now 
required Govt. approval. The territorial jurisdiction of a University 
could now be determined by the Governor General in Council . 
Prior to 1904,a system of Govt Grants to Universities was 
absent, because the simplest functions of the University created no 
problem of funds. Only a special grant had been made to Panjab 
University to cover the cost of Oriental studies and Law coursz2s. 
l Lord Curzon inaugurated a new phase by making the 
— eee first Govt Grants to Universities in 1904-05. After 
1904 there were frequent meetings ofthe Syndicate. 
College inspection was introduced and additional administrative 
posts were created. But the Funds fell short of requirements. 
-The nationalists resented this state as “all conrol and no funds.” 
Inspite of some streamlining in administration achieved under the 
Act of 1904, there were some over-zealous activities of the Gove. 
This led the Sadler Commission to characterise the Calcutta Univer- 
sity as ‘‘the most Completely Governmentalised University in the 
world”. 
University finance, however, improved gradually. The lump 
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grant made by Curzon was subsequently made a recurring grant. 
The educational policy resolution of 1913 (2Ist February), proposed 
a separate University for each province. It was declared thar 
teaching in the Universities would be encouraged and selected 
colleges in mufussil areas should be specially nursed with the 
object of developing them into Universities. 


Third Phase : Sadler Commission 


The Calcutta University Commission under Sir Michael Sadler 
worked for two years, 1917 to 1919. The commission proposed 
that (i) The intermediate standard should be the line of demarca- 
tion between school education and college education, (ii) Interme- 
— — diate Colleges should be established and a separate 
— Board of Secondary and IntermediateStudies should 

be formed tor the province, (iii) Resourcesshould be 
pooled for a Teaching University at Calcutta, (iv) a separate 
University of Unitary Type should be established at Dacca, (v) 
Mufussil Colleges should be so developed that they might ultima- 
tely form the nucleii for new universities, (vi) Regulations to con- 
duct the work of the University should be made less rigid, (vit) 
appointment of Professors and Readers should be made by Selec 
tion Committees which should include experts. The Commission 
also recommended improvements in the work of the Faculties and 
Boards of Studies etc. 

Although the Sadler Cammission had enquired intd the affairs 
of the Calcutta University, its recommendations acquired ail-India 
importance because the problems of the Universities had been 
similar. Between 1921 and 1437, i,e. the period of Diarchy, some 
attempts were made to reorganise University 
administration on lines proposed by the Sadler 
Commission. Indian delegates attended the Con- 
gress of Universities of the Empire in 1921. The Lytton Committee 
suggested the formation of Inter University Board, The first 
Conference of Inian Universities was held at Simla in 1924 and an 
Inter-University Board was formed with representatives from the 
Universities. A major function of the Board was determination 
' of equivalence of Degrees conferred by the different Universities 


Changes under 
Diarchy 
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New Universities were established during this period—Delhi, 
Nagpur, Agra, Andhra, Annamalai etc. 

Some changes were made in the administration of older Uni- 
versities also. The Madras Amendment Acts of 1923 and 1929, 
The Bombay Act of 1928 the Patna Act of 1932 and similar other 
measures were concerned with Teaching and Research at the 
Universities. Military Training was introduced and the problem 
of residence and health of students attended to. 

University Acts passed after Sadler Commission excluded 
intermediate studies from the administrative jurisdiction of Uni- 
versities. The Dacca Act of 1921 excluded Inter-Education which 
was placed in control of a Non University Board under the 
authority of the Govt. Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh University 
Acts excluded Intermediate courses. Two Boards of secondary 
and intermediate studies were formed in the U. P, The Madras 
Act of 1925 proposed the earliest possible transference of Inter- 
mediate studies to Inter Board. 

But, opposition to Intermediate colleges became vocal before 
long. The arguments were that, (i) ths Inter-colleges failed to 
prove their worth, (ii) separation of Inter studies told heavily 


Opposition to upon the finances of Degree Colleges, (iii) com- 


intermediate petent teachers were not available for intermediate 
Colleges : i . 

colleges, iv) it was better to house inter and 

: degree stages together, (v) a 3 year degree course 


would not be accepted by poor parents, (vi) the loss of matricula- 
tion and intermediate ‘‘fees’’ would make the universities poorer. 
The Andhra University Act of 1926, the Bombay Act of 1928, 
the Annamalai Act of 1929, the Patna Act of 1932 ete. permitted 
the Universities again to control Intermediate education. A report 
on conditions in Bihar (1931-32) said that Intermediate colleges 
could not attract better students. Another report for 1936-37 
opined that the Intermediate scheme was never likely to be 
successful. A Panjab Report (1936-27 ) remarked that the Inter- 
Colleges had dwindled in popularity. The Hartog Committee also 
had considered the question and the C.A.B.£. suggested that one 
year from the 2 year Inter-course might better be added to school 
education and the other year to college education. Only Dacca. 
Part V—6 
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U.P., Bihar and Panjab gave a fair trial to Intermediate course. The 
U.P. Board acquired a wide field of functions viz. (i) determination 
of courses, (ii) recognition and inspection of schools, (iii conduct- 
ting High School and Intermediate examinations. 

Nothing of significant importance happened under Provincial 
Autonomy. The next phase of administrative change ensued 
after 1947. 


Administrative Provisions under the Constitution 


Since the introduction of the Constitution, the administration 
of higher education has been refashioned in accordance with the 
educational provisions of the Constitution. List I, Schedule VII 
of the Constitution ( otherwise known as Union List ) specifies the 
functions and powers of the Central Govt in regard 
to higer education. The Central Govt is to 
administer (i) the National Library, the Indian Museum, the 
Victoria Memorial and other institutions financed by the Central 
Govt, and declared by Parliamentary Act as institutions of national 
importance, (ii) administer the Benares, Aligarh, Delhi Univer- 
sities ‘\Viswabharati and Jawaharlal Nehru, Hyderabad Univer- 
sities subsequently added), Institutes of Science and Technology. 
financed wholly or partly by the~-Central Govt, and declared -by 
the Parliament, (iii) Union agencies and institues for profe- 
ssional, vocational and technical training, promotion of special 
studies and research, (iv) co-ordination and determination of 
standards in institutions of higher education and research, as well 
as scientific and technological institutions, (v) ancient and histori- 
cal monuments, (vi) surveys of India (Geographical, Botanical. 
Zoological, Geological, Anthropological) etc. 

List IJ Schedule VII ( otherwise known as State List), includes 
(i) Education, including Universities subject to the above noted 
provisions of List I and entry 25 of List III (Con- 
current List , (1i) Libraries, museums etc. financed 
by the State, (iii) monuments other than those of national impor- 
tance, (iv) agricultural education and Veterinary Training, (vi 
Incorporation, regulation and winding up of Universities etc. 
Evidently; the Central Got has a great amount of responsibility 


Central powers 


State powers 
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and control in regard to higher education. These responsibilities are 
discharged through the University Grants Commission, 
University Grants Commission 

The Sargent Committee had recommended the formation of a 
University Grants Committee. In 1945, such a Committee was 
formed with 4 members with the responsibility of conducting the 
eCentral Universities. In 1946, the Constitution of the Committee 
was amended by resolution. Then the University 
Education Commission again suggested a U. G. C. 
with extended powers. In 1953, therefore, the 
Grants Committee was reformed with extended powers to —(i 
tender expert advice on standard of higher education, (ii) look 
after financial needs and make allocations of grants on behalf of 
the Central Gove, (iii) decide upon expansion of higher education 
and establishment of new universities, (iv) consider the standard 
of degrees awarded by Universities, (v) Reform and improve 
University education, (vi) carry on other functions concerned 
with higher education and (vii) advise the Central ministry. In 
1955, the U.G.C. was again reformed by another Act. The 
Commission was formed with a few Wice-Chancellors, a few 
representatives of the Central Govt, a few educationists of 
repute. It was declared that the U. G. C. would safeguard the 
autonomy of Universities. Since then, U. G. C. has been work- 
ing through a few standing committees and has been exerting a 
tremendous’influence upon University education. Central 'grants 
for university education are placed at its disposal. The Commission 
disburses the amount according to its own plans. 

The Central Govt's functions in Higher Education, therefore, 
cosist of financing, co-ordination, determination of national. 
policies, determination of standards, expansion and provision of 
higher education. All this is done through the U.G.C. 

Another agency of all India importance is the Association 
of Universities whose functions include—(i) dissemination of infor 
dnt mation, (ii) exchange of professors, (iii) communi- 
Board cation and co-ordination between Universities, (iv) 

securing recognition of Indian degrees in other 
countries, (v) selection of representatives to represent India at 


Functions of 
U. G. C. 
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International Conferences, (v) settlement of disputes between 
Indian Universities regarding equivalence of examinations and 
degrees. The annual meeting of the Association serves as a 
valuable forum to discuss matters of common interest. 
State Powers 
Apart from the indirect central control exercised through the 


U.G.C., the state govt has a wide field of freedom in higher edu- * 


cation. State Universities are incorporated by acts of legislature. 
The state legislature determines the jurisdiction, function and 
general framework of the University constitution. Every change 
in University administration has to be processed through the 
legislature. The University draws up its rules, regulations and 
ordinances subject to approval of the state legislature. Sometimes 
the state legislature goes to the extent of including the rules and 
regulations in the Act of Incorporation itself. Due to varying 
interests of different states, the administration of Universities has 
acquired different slants in the recent periods. The U. G. C. has 
therefore drafted a Model University Act which might beadopted by 
states with necessary changes if called for. But the interests of 
the states has been reigning supreme. No uniform model could 
be adopted. 

Till the days of Lord Curzon, University administration was 
vitally controlled by the Central Govt. From the days of Diarchy, 
variations were a natural phenomenon. Variations became. more 
prominent after 1947. (The U. G. C. has been trying to establish 
aunity in diversity). The development of Calctta University 
may be cited for example. 

Calcutta University 

Administration of Calcutra University developed in four 
phases marked by four Acts, viz. The first act of 1857, the Act of 
1904, the Calcutta University Act of 1951. and the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Act of 1966. All the details of administration in the inter- 
vening periods were determined by rules, regulations and ordi 
mances issued by the University itself, by resolutions of the 
Syndicate and the Senate. 

The first Act of 1857 had been common for all the first 
three Universities. The Act of 1904 was also common for all the 


' 
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5 Universities existent in that year. (These acts have been dis 
cussed. Hence reference to subsequent Acts will complete our 
discussion.) The report of the Sadler Commission had made many 
important recommendations—academic and administrative. Many 
of the academic recommendations were implemented, but nothing 
could be done in regard to administrative reforms. Had the 
* University accepted the formation of an [Intermediate Board and 
handover matriculation and intermediate examinations to the charge 
of the Board, the question of reorganising the University’s 
functions and reform of administration would have been a 
practical necessity. But prolonged controversy on the issue 
between the University and the Provincial Govt particularly on 
the question of the personnel of the Board, left no chance for 
any administrative reform. 


The Act of 1951 


After independence, the Universities Commission ( Radha 
krishnan Commission) submitted a valuable report. The conflict 
between Govt and University also ended. In 1951 the Secondary 
Education Act came into force and control of secondary schools 
was transferred form the University to the Secondary Board. In 
the same year, Viswabharati became a separate University. Hence 
a new act was passed for restructuring Calcutta University's 
administrative machine with particular attention to democratisation 
and liberalisation. 

The Act of 1951 replaced the framework of the act of 1904. 
The new act followed the general outline given in the Universities 
Commission Report and provided for closer co-ordination of the 
colleges under the University. It also redefined the composition, 
powers and duties of the various bodies. The Senate was redeclard 
as the supreme governing body and was enlarged in size by the 
Provisions inclusion of elected representatives of the affiliated 
the Act colleges, the professional colleges, the constituent 

colleges, university teachers, college teachers and 
registered graduates. The Syndicate was reconstituted as a larger 
body including representatives of Faculties, Senate and Academic 
Council. The Academic Council was installed asan academic 
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authority to regulate teaching, research and examinations. Te 
was composed mainly of teachers, with a quota fixed for non- 
teachers elected by the Senate. Faculties were prescribed by 
Statutes and Regulations from time to time. There were Boards of 
Studies for the faculties. Other organs were also established viz. 
the Board of Health and the Board of Residence and Discipline 
(of students). y 
The Act of 1966 
Hardly a decade had passed when voices were raised for 
further reconstitution of the administrtion of Calcutta University. 
It is trye that certain anomalies and over lappings had been identi- 
fied in the process of working the Act of 1951. Perhaps statutes 
and regulations might have rectified the flaws. A new Act was 
instead drawn up. The nature of the Act led to prolonged contro- 
versies. Ultimately, however, the Act of 1966 was passed and 
University administration till date (1981) is conducted under the 
provisions of this act. A new legislative measure was adopted 
recently. | 
The Act of 1966 did not introduce any change in the nature of 
the University, nor did it introduce vital novelties. The powers and 
functions of the different organs of administration were redefined. 
The important aspects were—(i) Concentration of extra ordinary 
special powers in the hands of the Vice Chancellor, (ii) Creation of 
two posts of Pro-Vice-Chancellors for academic affairs and for 
finance and business affairs. (The post of Treasurer was abolished). 
(iii) Enhancement of the powers of the Syndicate, iiv) The Senate 
remained formally the supreme body, but its glamour was lost, 
(v) Composition and procedures of Selection Committees were 
changed, (vi) Representation of teachers ( both post-graduate and 
under-graduate ) was increased and weightage of the non-teacher 
constituencies, particularly the Graduates’ Constituency reduced, 
(vil) Post graduate and Under-graduate Councils were formed and 
partially vested with executive functions, (viii) Composition of 
‘Faculties and Boards of Studies were reshuftled, (ix) The Academic 
_ Council was retained as the authoritative body for academic affairs, 
6) ‘The powers and functions of the different organs were redefined, 
(xi) The: University’s Inspection machine was strengthened, (xii) 
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The University’s power of intervention in the governance of 
private affiliated colleges was enhanced. 

The objective of the Act of 1966 was to streamline the 
administration. This was partially achieved But all was not 
well, Different organs often entered into loggerheads. Vital 
administrative changes would have to be further made if the 


University was to maintain a physical existence and improve upon 
the present performances. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Current Problems of Educational Administration 


We have recorded a descriptive account of educational admini- 
stration. Our discussions can be rounded up with a note on some 


of the problems of educational administration which cal! for 
immediate attention and solution. 


A. The Problem of Inspection/Supervision 


In ancient and mediaeval days there had been no external 
authority superior to the teacher. Obviously, there could be ‘no 
question,of school inspection or supervision as we know it to day. 
It was only when the state entered into the field of education as a 
superior authority and exetcised the right to direct and determine 
educational systems and practices that a system of inspection was 
initiated. More precisely, in the case of India the present system 
of inspection came into being with the application of the provi- 
sions of the Despatch of 1854, specially the Grant-in-aid system. 

The situation of its birth also instilled a particular character 
into the system of inspection. Schools conducted by the govt 
were controlled by the D.P.l.."who worked through the 
inspectorate. Obviously, the Govt scnools and their teachers 
were put under the thumb of the inspecting personnel. Financial — 
grants to and departmental recognition of private schools were made 
dependent upon favourable report of the inspectors who took into 
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account the plants, buildings, equipment, accounts etc. In a 
colonial and bureaucratic administration the inspectors became 
demi-gods because the fate of a school depended upon their 
pleasure or displeasure. Every effort was made to secure or even 
purchase their favour. The pedagogical aspect of school-life 
formed a minor part of the inspector’s functions. As a matter of 
fact, the principle of ‘supervision’ was never given preference to 
that of ‘inspection’. 

The same tradition continues till date. Previously when the 
number of schools had remained within narrow limits, the 
inspectors could partially devote their time and energy to class- 
room supervision of lessons. At present a primary school inspector 
lin other words circle sub inspector) has about a hundred schools 
in his charge. Even if he had no other business. it would scarcely 
be possible, even physically, to inspect a school a day. A school 
may go uninspected for a year or two or even more. 

The major work, however, is not academic supervision. but 
preparing ‘returns’, drawing salary bills for teachers, making 
enquiries, administratorship in superseded secondary schools, or a 
host of table work. Inspectors practically lose their links with 
teaching. They are not posted with latest information about 
pedagogical developments. They lack in training for inspectorship. 

In fact, the concept of inspection is more connected with 
external provisions and partly internal provisions, particularly 
finances. Bureaucratic modes of work and corrupt+practices 
reign supreme these days. 

As against inspection we may define school supervision as 
the foundation upon which all the programmes for the improve- 
ment of teaching, must be built. Supervision is an in-school 
activity that helps the teacher to do his job better. In short, 
supervision is the planned programme for the improvement of 
Institution. 

In fact, the aim of supervision is the improvement of teaching. 

The principles of supervision are—{a) leadership, (b) co- 
operation, (c) considerateness, d) creativity, (e) integration, 
(f) planning, (g) flexibility, (h) community orientation, (i) objecti- 
vity, (f) evaluation, (k) research. 


— 
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The supervisor is expected to be considerate, flexible, co-opera- 
tive and objectively prepared to help the teacher. 

Types of supervision :—(1) We may refer to the old type i. e. 
authoritarrian supervision. This may lead to covert discontent of 
the schoel managers and teachers and affect the smooth function- 
ing of the institution. (2) Partial supervision may be another type 

el, €@, supervision In respect of particular subjects of study.. 
particular grades or particular aspects of adminstration. 
(3) As against partial supervision there may be wholistic or global 
supervision touching upon all aspects of school life. (4) As 
against authoritarian type, supervision may be democratic, which 
involves consideration, co operation and leadership. (5) Creative 
supervision is that which helps to bring the school and the?’commu- 
nity closer together and seeks to infuse a community orientation 
to the entire process of education. In fact, scientific supervision 
involves objectivity, flexibility. planning, execution of planned 
action and evaluation. 

The basic objective of supervision is to help the class room 
teacher in the instructional process for a better performance, and 
to help the Headmaster in his functions as the leader of a team of 
teachers. Supervision, therefore, involves—(a) talking to each 
other i. e. between supervisor and teacher/headmaster;  (b) 
Planning in co operation with one another. (c) guiding one another. 
(d) directing each other, if needed : (e) sharing with one another 
the agonies*and elations : (f) co-operating with one another on the 
basis of specific projects ; (g) Counselling one another, (h) helping 
one another as co-travellers. 

While planning or doing supervision work, the supervisor must 
take into account (i) the plants and equipment of the school (ji) 
the organic size of the institution: (iii) the locality and the 
clientale of the school, and the relationship of the school with 
the local people ; (iv) the headmaster and his qualities as well as 
his relation with the rest of the school; (v) the teaching staff. 
taking the bio-data of each teacher and his service records into 
accunt ; (vi) the lower grade employees of the school and their 

relationship with the teaching staff ; (vii) the social and academic 
background of the school managers. 
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The supervisor must know how supervision may affect teaching 
and discipline and how it may influence teacher-behaviour. The 
supervisor has a role in connection with the selection of teachers 
for in-service training and special subject-wise training, or organisa- 
tion of and participation in extension work. The supervisor should 
have a superior knowledge of evaluation technique so that he may 
help the school in adopting scientific methods of evaluation. : 

A school may have to face internal-andexternal problems which 
may call for rational, judicious and tactful handling. In all such 
cases, the supervisor should come forward to solve the problems. 
We may, as a matter of illustration, enumerate a few of such 
problems only to show how wide and varied the supervisor’s work 
is — 


(1) A co-educational school in a rural area may have to face a 
problem of adolescent exuberance. 

(2) A school may suffer from financial problems caused by 
delayed payment of Govt grant-in-aid. 

(3) Assistant teachers of a school (at least a few of them) may 
possess higher academic degrees than the headmaster and thereby 
an inter-personal cenflict may arise. 

(4) Defulcation of funds may be detected in a school. 

(5) The tone of administration in a school may be 
bureaucratic. 

(6) Teachers of a school may be divided into partisan groups. 

(7) A school without a play ground may cause a problem. . 

(8) Teachers of a school may be deeply involved in political 
work causing slackness in school duties. 

(9) Excessive private tuitions may undermine the — work 
of some teachers. 

(10, A managing committee may be unresponsive to the 


genuine grievances of teachers. keel — 
ar Teachers and non teaching staff may be at loggerhea 


(12 — truancy may undermine the daly, time-table e 
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(14) Somehow or other an antagonism may develop between 


the school and the local community. 
(15; A teacher may be unresponsive to the scientific methods 


of teaching. 

(16; Guardians may complain of particular favours or dis- 
favours in examination scores. 

(17) A teacher may be too much attached to severe punish- 
ment. 
Many such problems may affect the smooth administration of 
the school. The intelligent supervisor should take initiative to 
solve all these problems. He must enlist the support of the local 
community which may stand guarantee to his success. 

Supervision work may improve if :— 

(a) The supervisor is posted with the latest knowledge in 
content-field and technology of teaching, so that his superiority to 


the teachers may go unquestioned. 
(b: The supervisor adopts a technique of inter-action analysis 


to study group relationships. 

(c) The supervisor is conversant with aims, objectives, curri- 
cula and syllabuses of the current times. 

(d) The supervisor adopts the technique of  class-room 
inspection. 

(e) The supervisor holds conferences of teachers, and of parents 
and acqyires an objective knowledge of the locality, and gets 
himself known to the same. 

(f) The supervisor occasionally meets the students and joins the 


school functions. 
improvement of Supervisory service 


If the scrutiny of accounts is a ‘must’, the question of main- 
taining two sets of supervisors may be considered—one set with 
particular responsibility of pedagogic life of the school and the 
other with responsibility of other internal and external aspects. In 
such a case there should be inter-change of places between the 
two sets. 

Inter-change of places between supervisors and school teachers 
may be a helpful measure. 


TY > ) 
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Supervisors may also be Central and Local. The Directorate of 
Education may bring out Supervisors’ Bulletin. 

There may be occasional conferences of supervisors. 

And above all, a supervisors’ training institution should impart 
special training to supervisors and also provide refresher courses. 

An immediate need, particularly for West Bengal,is to increase 


the number of supervisors and to reduce and rationalise their 
work loads. 


B. The Question of More Universities 


India has long passed the century mark in the number of her 
universities. It was incorporated even in the 5th education plan 
that new universities would no more be established ( certain 
exceptions were, however, made as a safety valve.) The 6th plan 
stated again in clear termsthat new universities would not be 
founded except in backward regions where universities may be one 
of the many factors that may initiate modernisation and regional 
development. The almost blanket ban on new universities has 
been pronounced on the premise that higher educatian has suffici- 
ently expanded. and that more universities will serve the unfit’ 
students who make no gains from higher education. 

In this context we may consider the tenability of the claim for 
a new University at Midnapore. Arguments put forth by initiators 
crystallise on a few points xiz (1) Midnapore district has 35 degree 
colleges, many of the eligible students of which seek admission 
to post graduate courses. Hence, in the interest of the local people 
a university should be established at Midnapore, the name of 
which should be Vidyasagar University. (2) The second argu- 
ment is that the University may provide courses which will 
have a direct bearing upon the resources and needs of the locality. 
(3) The demographic map of the district shows sizeable numbers 
of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes people. (4) In the period 
of independence, there has been a proliferation of schools and 
colleges. These institutions may be made more purposive if they 
can be brought under the close jurisdiction of a university. (5) A 
close liaison may develop between the I. I. T. at Kharagpur and 
a University at Midnapore or somewhere in the district. (6) Mid- 


napore had, for a long time, beed promised a University. 
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The issues to be considerd are—‘l) West Bengal already 
has eight Universities (including the Visva Bharati and the 
Bidhan Chandra Krishi Viswavidyalaya at Haringhata— 
Kalyani). (ii) Excepting Calcutta University no other University is 
full to the brim with students. A separate university in Midnapur 
may lead to a reduction of load in so far as the undergraduate 
“student population of Calcutta University is concerned. (iii) The 
University of North Bengal was due to acquire a local character, 
particulary serving the socio-economic needs of North Bengal. 
The University of Burdwan was due to serve the Durgapur 
Asansol industrial belt in particular. Rabindra Bharati was due 
to foster the fine arts. Kalyani had originally been conceived of 
as an institution with a predominantly agricultural bias. Jadavpur 
was expected particularly to foster engineering and technology. 


But none of thoseuniversities adhered to the originally proposed 
character. Most of them lost their proposed specialities and 
simply amounted to multiplication of the teaching-affiliating type 
university. Importance was gradually shifted to genaral humani- 
ties and science courses. Even admitting this character, there 
is no denying that these universities ( excepting Jadavpur ) could 
not yet show any excellence in student-performance or research 
achievements, Nor again any of these universities showed any 
revolutionary departure from the curricular organisation of the 
old’ universities. Only a few new elements (by no means wonderful 
novelties | ) were introduced in the regulations and rules of exami- 
nation etc. 


In the background of the life history of these universities we 
should consider the already announced 6th Plan, National Policy 
and U. G. C. principles that mew universities may be founded 
expressly for the development of backward regions or for encourag- 
ing the growth of curricular specialities connected with sacio- 
economic life of the people, and that too after ensuring proper 
provisions for plants, equipment, libraries, laboratories, teaching 
personnel and research facilities. 


Should we then establish anew university at Midnapur imme- 
diately ? Two alternatives might be considered and weighed against. 
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each other. i A mew university, or (i) university centre ai 
Midnapore. 

A new university may be brought into being if it may foster 
the education and social development of the scheduled castes ani 
scheduled tribes of the area, and if it may develop special branches 
of study to foster the econamic growth of the region by 
effective utilisation of the natural resources of the region and 
locally trained knowhow. A simple carbon copy of an affiliatin,- 
teaching university may not acquire efficiency and academic 
prestige favourably comparable with that of ‘established’ univer 
sities. A simple degree-giving university may satisfy one purpose 
but it may not bring other benefits to help the young graduates. 

(The University Bill has been passed in the state legistature anj 
the University will shortly come into being. Let us hope the 
name of Vidyasagar is meaningfully adhered to.) 


University Centre 


The other alternative was a University Centre. Before the days 
of Lord Curzon and Sit Ashutosh. some big colleges of established 


‘academic standards were accorded subject-wise affiliation to teach 


* eraduate level may be accorded if teachers with — 


at the post graduate level. The curriculum and syllabuses were 
drawn up by the University which also examined and certified the 
students. The colleges shouldered the teaching responsibility and 
the internal administration of the courses. A particular college 
was given the right to provide post graduate teaching in 
particular subject, or subjects, on the basis of available teaching 
personnel. 

The concept of University Centre is an improved and moder- 
nised version of the concept and practice stated above. It seeks to 
decentralise the teaching functions of the University by establishing 
out-station teaching centres. The University may select centres with 
a concentration of undergraduate students and also select a viable 
degree college or other plants. Subject-wise affiliation at post- 










-speci ified for university teachers may be available. Such tea 
may be appointed on part time or on full time basis. Curricular 


= Syllabuses and Text Books ie. — aspects o beha omen 
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l 
are controlled by the university which also examines the candidates 
with same sets of questions and certifies the successful candidates 
asat per with candidates taught and examined at the university 
head quarters. 

This practice has been experimented with at Agartala. Tripura 
has a separate school board. But the small number of degree 
colleges in the state do not yet justify the establishment of a 
separate university ( although the desire to have one had been 
expressed). On the other hand, it is not possible for all students 
desirous of joining the post graduate classes to come all the way 
to Calcutta and to stay here for the course period. A university 
centre with specified subjects was, therefore, established at 
Agartala. 

A similar experment might be tried in Midnapore. Selective 
disciplines might be offered at the centre. If its viability and 
effectiveness were proved beyond doubt, a full-fledged university 
might come in future as a matter of course. 

( But now that the Vidyasagar University has came into being, 
let us hope for the best and hail it. ) 


C. Inter university coordination in West Bengal 


West Bengal has eight universities, ( 9 with Vidyasagar Univ.. 
although one of them is a central university. Codrdination 
between the activities of these universities is an imperative 
need. The reasons are as follow : 

1. There is one Board of Secondary Education for the whole 
state. With the recognition granted to Hindi, Urdu, Nepali, Oriya, 
Tamil, Gujrati and other languages ( 17 first languages) by the 
Secondary Board, the treatment of all the recognised schools 
on terms of equality creates no problem. The text books 
(as also curricula and syllabuses) being standardised by the 
Board, there is, on the whole, a uniformity in school education. 
A student with the requisite qualification may seek admission 
to any college in the State without discrimination. 

For matters of school recognition, affiliation, staff patterning 
etc, and particularly for conducting the Madhyhmik Examination 
smoothly, the regional centes of the Board may be ‘strengthened 
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and made more effective. Over-all control of the State Board i- 
a necessity. 

Inthe matter of Higher Secondary Education also, a single 
council has the charge of all the districts of the state. Advan- 
tages similar to that of the Secodary Board may accrue to the 
council in respect of uniformity of standards and values of 
cettificates. The council may also regionalise its functions for 
more effective decentralisation of administration. 

But, cifferent universities were founded by separate Acts of 
Legislature and their constitutions,rules, regulations andordinances 
are different. They are all autonomous. The result is disuni- 
formity in (i) Curricula, (i) Syllabuses (iii) Text books and 
uv) Standards of instruction and education. There are wide 
variations in standards. The layman obviously evaluates the same 
degree awarded by cifferent universities differently. The bare fact 
is that candidates with degrees from different universities are not 
considered on terms of equality. This milittes against students 
of some universities, particularly for appointments of academic 
nature. On the other hand, paper qualifications being the norm 
of appointment in state services, some weaker universites with 
liberality in granting degrees and awards are placed favourably 
in contrast to others. A uniformity in curricula and syllabuses, as 
well as standards of performance, is necessary. This will obviously 
remove stigmas and complexes, and also facilitate the transference 
of students from one university to another. 

Multiplications of same disciplines mean wastage of resources. 
The universities of the state may decide among themselves the 
particular disciplines upon which each university would place 


emphasis. Teaching personnel may also be better utilised in this 


tashion. 
The same types of projects and research activities need not 


be pursued in all the universities. Spheres of work may be divided 
to ensure the maximum possible output without overlaps. A 
sort of close coordination of activities is, therefore a must. 

The matter is not difficult. The Governor is the Chancellor of 
all the state universities. Finances are controlled by Goverment 
regulations. The minister of Education, ‘through the Directorate 
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of Education is-the controlling authority for all the universities. 
The system of meetings of vice-chancellors ( some times presided 
over by the minister of education) has been meaningfully tried in 
the recent years. Decisions about 2 year pass and 3 year honours 
courses were taken in such meetings. The Govt. resolution 
on curricular pattern and language teaching will ultimately be 
y applicable to all the universities in the state. f 

But Inter-Varsity collaboration should not remain adhoc in 
nature. A permanent machinery should be devised. It may be 
considered whether there may be a stading committee of vice- 
chancellors with a secretariat of its own. 

Another solution may bea U. G. C. type grants commission 
for the state. This commission may draw up projects, distribute 
responsibilities and state grants as well as grants received from the 
central Grants Commission for the whole State. 

At lower level also, coordination committees of college princi- 
pals may be formed specifically for academic programmes. 
Similarly joint consultative committees of college principals and 
rectors of Higher Secondary schools on regional or local basis 
may remove misunderstandings and ensure uniformity of work in 
colleges and schools. 

Evidently, many positive administrative measures may be 
adopted and are necessary. Major steps, however, should be taken 
towards administrative restructuring of all the universities. The 
work has been taken in hand in respect of Calcutta University. We 
may make an analysis of proposed measures to clarify our ideas. 


D. The Calcutta University Bill of 1979 ( Draft) 


Enough of heat has already been created over the question of 
terminating the temporary supercession of the provisions of the 
Calcutta University Act of 1966, and replacing the said Act 
with a new one of 1979. Reference is often made to the Gajendra 
Ghadkar Committee, the Model Act for Universities (as sponsored 
by the U.G.C.) and the report of the Ghani Committee on 
reorganisation and restructuring of Calcutta University. 

The Ghani Committee had been instituted ata time — the 
University’s administration had been cracking under pressure of 

Part V—7 
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the number of student population, mass unfairmeans in exami- 
nations, inordinate delay in the publication of results, colossal 
number of unsuccessful students and inbuilt crisis caused by 
ineficiency and cumbrousness of the administrative organs. The 
Committee made stringent comments against conservatism, administr- 
ative centralism, size and cumbrous status of many authortties with 
a labyrinth of ordinances, regulations, the domination of non-teach- 
ing members of Senate and Syndicate and the stranglehold of 
untackled problems which piled up higher than manageable 
proportions. 

The committee started with ‘load shedding’, suggesting the 
transference of undergraduate colleges in South 24 Parganas to the 
care of the University of Jadavpur and the colleges in North 
24 Parganas, Nadia, Mursidabad to Kalyani University. The 
size of Calcutta University would then be limited to Calcutta 
( with its suburbon areas) and Howrah ( particularly if a new 
University was established in Midnapur to which would be 
affiliated the colleges in that district. ) After reduction of the 
bulk, the University of Calcutta might be administered by (1) The 
Chancellor, (2) The Vice Chancellor, (€) Pro-wice Chancellor. (4) 
The Teaching Departments as the Primary Units which would 
take the basic academic and administrative decisions, (5) The next 
higher organ would be the faculty (the brain ) which would take 
over the functions of the Academic Council and would consider all 
matters in relation to teaching and research. ( The capstone would 
be formed by the Vice chancellor and Pro-vice chancellor ). 
It is to be noted that the Ghani Committee had recommended the 
abolition of Academic Council, and favoured one Pro-vice chancellor 
instead of two. But it had not associated the under graduate teachers 
with the faculties. 

For the administration of J— education the Ghani 
Committee suggested six autonomous regional councils (to reduce 
pressure onthe syndicate while maintaining unity in direction i 
for Arts, ‘Science and Commerce - disciplines. Three of | 
councils would be responsible for colleges in n North Calc: 
z + i Ae Ma aa , F 7: Y 
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Engineering and Technology, professional subjects. There would 
be provisions for coordinating the work of these councils of 
undergraduate education. The coordinating organ would prescribe 
the broad frame work of the Council’s academic work. Burt 
there would be a Board of Study with each Council with academic 
ang partial administrative powers. It was claimed that the 
proposals would enable the colleges to enjoy autonomy while remain- 
ing connected with the University for Academic affairs. 

The Ghani Committee had also recommended the names of 5 
colleges for special status of Autonomous colleges as distinguished 
from the rest of the undergraduate colleges. 

The Draft Act: Instead of the Ghani Committee’s sugges- 
tion for 6 autonomous councils, the draft act favoured 3 under- 
graduate councils The differences and similarities may be tabulated 
in the following form. 


Act of 1966 Act of 1979 
Chancellor Chancellor 
Vice-chancellor Vice-chancellor 

Two pro-vice chancellors + Two pro-vice chancellors 


(Ghani committtee recommended one) (priority of pro-vice 
for academic affairs) 
Senate Retained 
Syndicate Retained 
Academic council 
*( Ghani committee had recommended abolition ) ec 
— Post Graduate Councils 
( Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, 
Engineering, Technology, Education, 
Fine arts & music, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Veterinery Science, Jour- 
nalism, Home Science, Social welfare 
and Business Management, Dental 
Science, Library Science ). 


— 





Nine Post graduate faculty 
Councils 
(Agriculture, ‘:Veterinery Science, 
Arts, Science, Commerce, Social 
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welfare and business management, 
Medicine and Dental Science, Law, 
Education — Journalism — Library 
Science, Fine arts—Music—Home 
Science, Engineering & Technology). 
Three Undergraduate 


Ten Undergraduate Councils Councils 

(Arts. Science, Commerce, (a) Arts, Science, Commerce, 
Medicine, Engineering, Techno- Home Science, Fine arts & 
logy, Dental Science, Veterinery Music etc. 

Science, Home Science, Fine arts (b) Medicine, Dental Science, 
& Music). Veterinery Science (c) Engi- 


neering & Technology). 

The Ghani Committee had recommended 8 members for a 
Regional Council. The draft act suggested 27 members with 
representation from govt colleges, and with the Pro-V.C. 
(academic) as the Chairman. 

The framers of the new draft claimed that the background of 
the proposed changes was formed by (a) an insistent demand for 
democratisation of the organic structure of the University, (b) an 
insistent demand for remedying the bureaucratic mode of adminis- 


tration, (c) clamour for timely holding of examinations, and (d) 
publication of results on schedule. 


It was claimed that emphasis has been placed upon 3 major points 
in drafting the new Bill, viz-(a) democratisation of administration 
and direction, (b) guaranteeing initiative and drive of the different 


organs m the total organism, (c) guaranteeing autonomy of the 
different academic bodies to ensure quick functioning. 


To ensure the fulfilment of these objectives the adopted measures 
are (i) abolition of the Academic Council. (It is admitted on all 
hands that the previous academic council was a sort of anachro- 
nism, because the academic proposals were actually mabe by the 
boards of studies and the P.G. and U.G. councils. But every 

proposal had to be processed through the Academic Council. 
This was a tedious and time consuming (rather time killing) 
process. The Ghani Committee also had recommended the aboli 

tion of the Academic Council. It is supposed that no tears will 
m be shed in any knowledgeable quarters for this measure. 


- 
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lt is claimed that the number of P.G. and U.G. faculties has been 
commendably reduced by integration of the functions of allied 
disciplines. This will foster inter-disciplinary activities and will 
streamline the administration, particularly infusing speed in the 


functions and decisions. 
While the number of councils will be reduced, post graduate 


amd undergraduate councils will be provided for every discipline. 
This will foster the decentralisation of administration. 

Coming next to the question of democracy. we should consider 
the composition of the senate and the syndicate. The differences 
may be best understood from the following columns :— 

Composition of the Senate 


Act of 1966 Bill of 1979 

(a) Ex.officio members 114 — 21 Elected by 
including 87 Professors. Professors from 
(Professorial posts have gone amongst themselves 


up to 165 in the last 

decade. It would be 
physically impossible to 
accomodate all these exoflicio 


members ) 
tb) Nominated by Chancellor = 10 — 5 
(c) Elected 52 — 80 
(Principals of affiliated colleges=8 — (10) 


Univtrsity Lecturers and Readers =7 — (14) 
Teachers of undergraduate colleges=12 — (17) 
Members of governing bodies 


of colleges — =6 x< 
Teachers of professional colleges =7 — (1) 
Registered graduates = 5) — (5) 
Total 176 
— 1 Elected by 
Employees of 
the University 


— 1 by employees 
of undergraduate colleges. 
— 5 students of 
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P. G. depts 

— 5 students of 
U.G. colleges 

(including one from a 
professional college 

one research scholar and 
one girl student) 


ae 


Total 196 
It is evident that while the number of elected members of the 
old senate constituted less than 30°. of the total, the mew senate is 
proposed to have 75% of its members elected from different 
categories. 


Composition of the Syndicate 


Act of 1966 Bill of 1979 
(a) Ex-officio 1l 11 
(b) Chancellor's Nominee 2 2 
(c) Elected by Academic Council 5 x 
» Senate =§ 3 
* . P. G. teachers = X 4 
T $5 Gr » =x 5 
= »» Principals = x 4 
Total = 26 ( of Total =29 (*of 
which only 8 were teachers. ) which 19 will be teachers. ) 


Then comes the question of selecting the chief executive officers 
of the University. 

(a) The Act of 1966 provided that the syndicate would draw 
up a panel of 3 names ( of which one might be a member of the 
syndicate itself). The Chancellor would appoint one as Vice 
Chancellor from the panel after consultation with the education 
minister. 

(b) The Gajendra —— Committee had wanted to raise the 
appointment to ‘national level.. A committee representing the 
Chancellor, the U.G.C. and the Syndicate would prepare a list of 
names and the Chancellor would select one from the list. The 
education minister would have no role in this case. 

-= (c) The draft Act provided for 3 alternatives, viz. 
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(i) If the syndicate unanimously proposes a name, the Chan- 
cellor would gracefully appoint him, 

(ii) If the syndics fail to be unanimous ona single name, the 
question will be referred to a committee consisting a nominee each 
of the Chancellor, the Syndicate and the State-Govt. A 
unanimous suggestion of this committee will be accepted by the 
Chancellor. 

(iii) If no unanimity is possible the Chancellor will select 
the V.C. in consultation with the education minister. 

In the selection of the Pro-Vice-Chancellor the Act of 1966 had 
provided for priority value of the Vice-chancellor’s choice. The 
draft Act provided for direct appointment by Chancellor in 
consultation with education minister. This also accords priority of 
position to ths pro-v. c. for academic affairs. > 

The Registrar who would be the secretary of the Senate and 
the Syndicate would be selected by a 3 man committee ( including 
2 Govt nominees ). 

Some provisions of the West Bengal Universities ( control of 
expenditure) Act of 1976 have been incorporated in clause 45 of 
the draft Act. This clause requires the University to secure 
advance consent to expenditure in excess of the budgeted amounts, 
and .restricts the: university’s right to change salaries and enhance 
allowances arbitrarily. [t is admitted an all hands that. there had 
been a period before 1976 when the University’s resources were 
practically squandered away and favouritism, nepotism and group 
loyalties were fostered by the sanction of arbitrary financial 
benefits. Now that the scheduled salaries are guaranteed as per 
U. G. C. rules, and pay packets have been introduced, no one 
should feel bothered with the control of expenditure. 


A primary scrutiny will show that the formation of — 
organs is proposed to be more democratic with a wider range of 
representation from academic interests, reducing the same from 
non-academic interests. This may find support from different 
quarters. Controversy must arise on some major issues, viz (i) 
selection of V.C, Pro V.C., Registrar etc. (ii) number and com- 
position of faculties and the grouping of subjects in faculty 
councils, (iii) the status of sponsored colleges etc. 


2s 4.3 





PART VI 


Present State of Education and Administration 
l CHAPTER—I 
THE NEW PATTERN OF EDUCATION 


An academic debate immediately ensued after the odoption of 
the Kothari Commission Report, particularly when the question of 
implementing the recommendations came up. Heated debates 
were held on the question of location the 2 latter years in the 
10+2 scheme. Three opinions became current—(1) the two 
years should be located in schools, (2) In colleges, (3) In separate 
junior colleges. The basic problem, however, was not physical 
location of the two years, but determination of the nature of edu- 
cation in classes I to X and in classes XI and XII. Once the 
‘nature of education’ were determined, the solution of the location 
problem would be easy. 


Education up to class X 


The proposal to reinstate ten-class secondary education was, in 
some circles, characterised as going back to the ten year matricu- 
lation system, throwing the 11 yr. H. S. scheme to the winds. It 
was argued that a sufficiently long period of trial was not given to 
the H. S. scheme, A twenty-year period was not enough to prove 
its “‘worthlessness”. How could, then, the. ‘‘once good’’ H. S, 
education be considered ‘‘bad’’ 7? Moreover, quick changes in the 
system of education would mean experimantation with ‘fads’ detri- 
mental to the interests of pupils. 

In a dynamic society, however, a twenty year trial may be 
considered sufficient. A system which might one day have been 
considered ‘good’, may be considered ‘bad’ in a changed situation. 
Rapid changes in education must occur in a society which changes 
repidly under pressure of circumstances positive or negative ! 
Education is a product of social philosophy, political philosophy 
and educational philosophy. Changes in all or any of these : 
determining factors, must obviously cause changes in education. 
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Moreover, the new 10 class education proposed by Kothari 
Commission would not mean the 10 year education under the 
old matriculation scheme. 


Nature of Secondary Education 

All through the current world it is accepted that secondary 
education should be a common, undiversified and non specialised 
education for all, an education which would equip the adolescent 
for a citizen's life in a current society. Social adjustment would 
require language ability (most essential for cultural intercourse and 
social relationship). It does also require the minimum amount of 
numerical ability, knowledge of the sciences (specially the practi- 
cal values and operations of the sciences), acquaintance with geo- 
graphical environment and socio-cultural heritage, the minimum 
socio-moral efficiency required for an effective social life and 
acquaintance with the truth that human labour lies at the root 
of human civilisation, so that the pupil in his future days may 
shun parasytism and become a productive citizen. It should be 
‘liberal education’, not in the narrow academic sense of literary 
education, but liberal education necessary for present day life and 
particularly non-specialised common education. On the founda- 
tion of this common education will the future edifice of speciali- 
sation be built. 

In short, the first ten years inthe 10+2 scheme should be 
universal gnd common general education. The following two 
years should also be years of general education with positive orien- 
tation to future specialisation or life’s avocations. In these days 
of complicated technology, even technical education needs a good 
foundation in general education. Even where an adolescent recei- 
ves vocational education, instruction in “‘general courses” should 
mingle with technical courses. Genuine specialisation before 18+ 
is nowhere encouraged in the present world. 

Objectives of education at the secondary stage are (1) to equip 
the pupil with knowledge of the phenomenal world, social heritage. 
scientific understanding of life's problems, (2) minimum skill 
for social and economic adjustment, (3) freedom from unscienti- 
fic concepts and superstitions, (4) habituation to social coopera- 
tion, and (5) knowledge of the productive world. 
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Even though many of the children may not proceed:further 
than the stage of compulsion ( Class VIII at present ), we need 
not think in terms of equipping them with vocational skill at this 
early stage of life. Vocational training, even for them, must 
follow general education. But at the same time, conscious effort 
must be made to obliterate the gap between academic intellectua- 
lism and productive efficiency that had persistently existed so long. * 
The gap may be removed by the incorporation of a concept of 
polytechnisation of education. 


Curriculum and Syllabuses 


In a previous chapter we discussed the curricalar pattern for 
lower secondary stage suggested by Kothari Commission. Instead 
of repeating the same over again, we may profitably discuss the 
curriculum that was adopted for the Madhyamik stage in West 
Bengal in 1974 which continues till date with certain amendments. 

Curriculum for class VI consists of (1) First and second lan- 
guages, (2) Mathematics, (3) Life Science. (4) History, (5) 
Geography (the two together was designated as ‘India and her 
People’), (6) Work Education, Social service, Physical education. 
In numerical terms it comes to 7 papers of 100 marke each=700 
marks. | 

Carriculum for Classes VII & VIII consists‘of (1) First, second 
and third languages, (2) Mathematics, (3) Life seience. (4) 
Physical Science, (5) History, (6) Geography (India & her people), 
(7) Work education etc. 9x 100=900 marks. 


Curriculum for classes [IX and X consists of compulsory papers 
and one optional elective paper (additional). The datails are —(1) 
First languge in 2 papers,‘2) second language in one paper, 13) 
third language in one paper. (4) Life Science, (5) Physica! 
Science, (6) History, (7), Geography, (8) Work Education 
etc. (1000 marks for 9 subjects). 

The elective additional subject may be selected from two | 
el lists of subjects—(a) Academic, (b) Vocational. Fy NE 
freedom of choice is true more in words than in practice, — 
paari few schools can provide — than a few sublets —— noes 


- - 
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Critical Review 


Complaints are often made by “‘affectionate” parents that their 
children are being grindled under the heavy weight of learning 
matter. One thing should be remembered in this respect that the 
nature and quantum of knowledge that might be considered suffi- 
cient for socio-economic adjustment fifty year ago, fall far short in 
the context of the span of knowledge necessary for social and civic 
life these days. Surely we would not be prepared to admit that 
our children are less able than children of similar age groups in 
other countries. The weight of our learning matter prescribed for 
our children does not compare adversely with that in other coun- 
tries. If the field of knowledge expands, our children must also 
be fed with expanded knowledge. 


W hat is needed is rationalisation of the syllabus-content. Much 
of what is included in the syllabuses in different subjects are 
un-necessary details which may be dispensed with. The syllabuses 
should be drawn up with essential minimum in an integrated fash- 
ion. Syllabuses in History and Geography should, however. be 
thoroughly overhauled because of their defective approaches. 


As said earlier, abandonment of the core-periphery arrangement 
is justifiable. The system of oral examination, including the consi- 
deration of sessional work is also a positive innovation. But the 
system and procedure of oral examination calls for much improve- 
ment. * 

The present system of physical education and examination is also 
defective. The schools are starved of proper play grounds, arrange- 
ments of gymnasium, equipment and trained physical instructors. 
Examination, in such a situation, is no more than window dressing. 


The same criticism applies to social service. Students’ parti- 
cipation in social service work should be viewed as a thorough 
process which continues throughout the years in school and out 
of school. Kothari Commission had suggested students’ participa- 
tion in periodic social service camps with intensive programmes. | 
Evaluation without placing the students in concrete work: situations 


must be — 
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Work ‘Education’ 

The present scheme of work education deserves separate 
‘treatment. í 

A vital concept of education in the present era throughout the 
world is that of integrated and comprehensive education combining 
practice with theory. This has gained currency under different 
designations, viz—dignity ot labour, vecational orientation and 
vocationalisation of secondary education. The nature, extent and 
method of vocationalisation must vary from country to country in 
accordance with socio-economic structure 

The U. S. S. R. has adopted the polytechnisation method with 
principle of bridging the gap between book learning and practical 
experiences of the productive world The objective is to prepare 
the child for productive citizenship in a socialist system. Work 
experience is integrated with academic learning from the primary 
stage upwards. Major emphasis in the primary stage is placed 
upon manual dexterity. inquisitiveness about productive modes 
and processes and basic acquaintance with tools and materials. 
Emphasis in secondary schools is placed upon work in school 
workshop and visits to farms and factories. At the top level of 
school education the pupils are expected to take a hand in 
production, not with the target of turning actual producers, but 
with the object of abolishing dichotomy between knowledge and 
practice. It is expected that this thorough polytechnical education 
would enable the pupils to find out their respective avenues after 
leaving school. 

Kothari Commission had adopted the ideal of Work Wicnextenes 
and prepared a detailed list of activities that might be provided 
under work experience scheme. It had explicitly stated that the 
types of work selected for pupils should be forward looking in 
keeping with the technological developments in the productive 
process and not backward and tied to traditional crafts, cottage 
industries and non-power handwork. 

The commission had also suggested (1) education of parents, so 
that they may realise the worth of the practice, (3) proper training 
of teachers, (3) selection of activities which have social bearings 
and which may create avenues for the pupil's future, (4) provision 


7 
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of fields and workshops where the children may participate in 
productive activities and (5) extensive as well as intensive sear- 
ches about best possible work in a particular environment. 

The Werk Experience scheme was designated in West Bengal 
as Work Education scheme and introduced in a roughshod manner 
without proper thought being placed upon experimentation, pre- 
paration and proper selection of activities. 

West Bengal Secondary Education Board’s booklets declared, 
“For healthy social life there is need for social efficiency and 
productive efficiency. Social efficiency means capacity to live a 
cooperative life in a democratic and collectivistic society. + rody- 
ctive efficiency means to feel a bond of unity with and be 2longing- 
mess to the productive activities of the society. Book learning 
should be verified in practice. Work Education meant knowing 
whatever requires to be known in the world of productive work. 
The pupils should learn by contributing cheir intelligence and 
labour in productive endeavour.” 

Unfortunately the actual implementation of the work educa- 
tion scheme is far from what was theorised, as recorded above. 
Work education projects in most of the secondary schools have 
remained limited to knitting, wool work, bag making and the like 
with which the modern system of economic production has not 
even a faint connection. And our girls’ schools had long been 
accustomed to such progrommes of work. Very little shift has, 
therefore, been effected. 

Rural schools do possess patches of — But the students 
are not helped with scientific knowledge of agriculture, which 
they may now experiment with and adopt in their post-school life. 
Boys’ schools in urban areas have advanced as far as candle, phe- 
noil, chalk making, book binding and the like. Very few schools 
of affluent children may provide machanical and electrical gadget. 
But most of the schools have to move on the traditional track and 
to pay casual and cursory attention to the question under 
“duress”. Things must, therefore, be improved. 

Under whatever name—work experience or work-education, pro- 
ductive experience is a “must”. But it must be forward looking, 
in keeping with the modern scientific and technological improve- 
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ments and modes of production. A thorough review is called for 
Moreover, contrary to the views of the Kothari Commission, work 
experience has received least importance in the higher secondary 
curriculum. Rethinking is needed here too. Fortunately in August 
1981) the Board announced a new programme of work education. 

Some more recommendations of various commissions remain 
4snimlemented till date. 

1) The first to mention is the location of class V. This class 
sas been academically located at the primary stage, the syllabuses 
being determined and text books supplied by the Govt’s depart- 
nent of education. But organically it belongs to Madhyamik 
-chool (being its lowest class), excepting the case of a few Junior 
Basic schools which have 5 classes. This vital year of education. 
therefore, goes without proper attention from either the Directo- 
-ate of Primary Education or. that of Secondary Education 
Happily, the present syllabus committee for primary education 
anequivocally recommended the inclusion of this class in the 
primary school at the earliest. Happily also, the said committee 
-ecommended the addition of an “infant class” to every primary 
school. 

(2) Kothari Commission had recommended that education 
upto class VIII (in two cycles) should be treated as primary 
education i.e., the entire length of free and compulsory education 
should be considered as primary education. This idea is far from 
being adopted. It isto be noted, however, that education upto 
class VIII is free in most of the states. In course of the last 
four years, =e Govt. of West Bengal made education upto class 
XII “free”. : 

- (3) Kothari commission had recommended that educatoin in 
classes XI and XII should also be treated as secondary ‘education. 
There has been a departure in this respect, particularly in West mel oat 
Bengal, where it has been treated as a — — — — * 

` nomenclature of +2 stage. | | * 
6 The same — had propose 
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this purpose. Moreover, the two classes being located in both 
schools and colleges, there has been a dual administration of 
this stage. 

Some recent changes in West Bengal 


While implementing the recommendations of Kothari Commi- 
a SSON, the language pattern adopted for West Bengal had been 
‘since 1974): 

Classes—I & II = Only mother tongue. 

[I to VI = Mother tongue and English. 
VHI & VII=Mother tonge, English, a third language 
(in most schools a classical language). 
IX & X=A modern Indian language or English as 
first language—Another Indian language 
or English as second language, A classical/ 
modern foreign/modern Indian language as 
the third language 

Criticisms were labelled against the heavy weight of languages 
which had inhibited the learning of the subjects. Similarly, some 
anomalies inthe syllabuses of other subjects, particularly the 
character and content of the syllabuses in History and Geopraphy 
faced public criticisms. 

The Board of Secondary Education, therefore, took in hand the 
task of rectifying the anomalies, recasting the syllabuses in History 
and Geography and introduced a new language pattern. The new 
pattern is :—classes VII to Vill—Mother Tongue ( or Regional 
language). English and Sanskrit or Arabic. (It should be noted 
that the Syllabus Committee for Primary Education proposed only 
mother tongue at the primary stage and the state Govt. endorsed 
it). For classes IX & X—Mother tongue (or regional language), 
and a modern language (obviously English) as compulsory languages 
have been decided upon. As an additional elective subject, the 
student may choose a classical or a modern language (viz. Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Hindi etc.) 

Higher Secondary (+2) stage in West Bengal 

Although the Kothari Commission had viewed this” stage too 
- as one of general education (with orientations towards specialisa- 
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tions), and had allowed the students to choose three elective 
subjects out of a list of many subjects (irrespective of arts, science, 
commerce) together with two languages, the H. S. Council started 
with a division of subjects into (a) Academic and (b) Vocational 
courses. (c) A so-called bridge-course was also proposed by inte- 
gcating parts of the academic subjects with the vocational subjects. 
This was expected to facilitate change over from academic to 
vocational courses and vice versa. ( The practical value of the 
bridge course is yet to be assessed). 

A. The curriculum for the Academic section has been 
constructed as (a)—Two compulsory languages—Mother tongue 
(or regional language) and English; (b) Three elective subjects 
from alist of subjects belonging to science, social science and 
humanities. This list includes Political Science, Economics, 
Psychology, Physics, Chemistry, Civics, Geography, Education, 
Philosophy, Economic Geography,Accountancy, Business Organisa- 
tion, Commercial economics, Nutrition Science, Home Science. 
Sociology, Statistics, Geology, Bengali, Mathematics, Biology, 
Zoology, Anthopology, Hindi, Sanskrit etc. 

Moreover a student may also take upan additional elective 
subject at the ‘ordinary level’ or may also pursue ‘advanced level’ 
courses in one two of his elected subjects. This has been abandoned 
recenlty. i 

Kothari Commission had said eloquently of freedom in selection 
of subjects. It had not recommended the inclusion of Home 
Sciences or commerce subjects in the list. The commission had 
placed emphasis upon compulsory participation in labour camp 
and productive activities. The adopted curriculum placed the 
least of emphasis upon work-experience, physical education, N.C.C. 
or National service. As a result, the curriculum has been basically 
academic and university-oriented. 

B. The vocational curriculum includes Para Medical, Para 
Engineering, Technical and Fine arts subjects. Whatever branch 
of study a student may opt for, he or she must take up one paper 
each of the languages and one paper each of three elective subjects 
from the academic course, which would function as a ‘‘bridge”. 
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Criticism 

The +2 stage being now located in both schools and almost 
all colleges, there must ensue differences in the teaching-learning 
process. Moreover, the inclusion of these two years in colleges 
will mean loss of the terminal character of this stage. Schools and 
colleges have been allowed to offer a few elective subjects. This 
means loss of the students’ right to choose. Moreover, the schools 
and colleges force the students to elect and combine subjects in 
accordance with the institution's formula made on the basis of staff 
and other provisions. Asa result, education in classes XI and XII 
has well been divided into Arts, Science and Commerce groups. (The 
old stream system, although the number of streams has been 
reduced from 7 to 3). 

The curriculum has not acguired the character of the same in 
ths American Comprehensive school, nor that in the English 
Grammar school. It has almost become the same as our old Inter- 
mediate Arts, Science, Commerce curricula, with the addition of 
some new stibjects in the list of electives. 


No standard for selection of students for the three branches of 
study having been made, the natural rush has been towards the 
Science Courses, followed by Commerce Courses, the Arts Courses 
trailing last. 


A detailed study of the syllabuses willfshow extremel lach of 
integrations*with the Madhyamik syllabuses and also with the same 
in undergraduate courses. On the whole, however, they are 
university-looking. Whenever public criticisms were made against 
‘load’, there had been arbitrary “load shedding by deleting topics, 
which further affected the internal integration of the syllabuses. 
The recommendations of Kothari Commission in regard to ‘exa- 
minations’ have also not been implemented. 


The results of examinations already administered are discoura- 
ging. Good schools showed better rusults than many ordinary 
colleges. A rethinking about the location of the stage is, there- 
tore, called for. Special attention need be paid to the schools in 
the rural areas, so that they may do justice to the courses and also 
see that the rural children do not suffer. (It is to be noted that a 
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recent announcement of Govt stated that +2 courses will not te 
introduced in any more colleges.) 

The vocational courses constitute a special problem. This sec- 
tion failed to attract students. (Examinees from this section con- 
stituted only 3% of the total number of examinees). Students from 
this branch are not sure of easy access to institutions of learning 
in their respective specialisations. Nor are these courses integrated 
with the employment market. (The administrative problems 
connected with+ 2 stage has been discussed in Part V i.e. adminis- 
tration). 





Recent changes in University Education 


Consequent upon the adoption of the 10+2 scheme the ques- 
tion did naturally arise whether the 3-year degree course {as it 
was after the 11 yr. H. S. course) should continue or whether a 3 
restructuring was necessary. It became an all India debate. Most of y 
the states favoured 2-year degree courses after 12-year school edu- 
cation. All the universities of West Bengal had to take a coor- 
dinated stand. The accepted restructuring will best be understood 
from the developments in Calcutta University. 

1. Length of the degree stage: (a) The Honours courses will 
he of 3 years duration and Pass caurses of 2 years. The system of 
‘grace’, chance’ etc. will be abandoned. (b’ There will be a 
terminal examination for the pass students at the end of 2 years 
which will determine pass or failure. The minimum pass mark 
in each subject will be 30 and there will be no aggregate-pass._ 
Successful students will be placed in first division (60% or more 
marks), second division (45 to 60%) and ‘P’ division (30 to 45% 

marks). These certificate holders will be declared as graduates. 

A candidate securing 55% or more in the pass course examination 

may sit for the Part I Honours examination in the next year. (c) 
Students with 40% marks in the H. S. Exam. will be eligible for 
~ the honours course. The Part I examination in Honours will be 
taken at the and of the 2nd year. A student with 35% m marks- n 

the- tirst part examination will be allowed to continue witt 
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2. Students will enjoy greater freedom in the selection of 


subjects. The gap between Arts and Science courses has been 
narrowed down for this purpose. With this objective, the differ- 
ent subjects have been grouped under three heads :— 

(a) Humanities and Social Sciences—which will include Ben- 
gali, English, Economics, History. Education, Philosophy, Political, 
“Science, Internatioal relations etc. 

(b) Natural Sciences—which will include Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Biophysics, Bioche- 
mistry, Micro biology etc. 

(c) Vocationally oriented group—which will include Applied 
Electronix, Industrial Physics, Analytical Chemistry, Business 
Administration, Computer Programming, Community Develop- 
ment, Firm Management etc. 

(d) A small group of Home Sciences for women students only. 

3. An under-graduate student will have to study three subje- 
cts onty. i) A B.A. student will elect at least two subjects 
from the Humanities—Social Sciences Group, (ii) A B.Sc. stu- 
dent will be free to elect 2 subjects from the natural sciences group, 
(ili) Both B. A. and B. Sc. students will select one of the elected 
subjects for study at honours level, (iv) the third subject may be 

. elected from any of the three groups. (Obviously such combina- 
tions will be possible—Bengali, English, Journalism ; History, 
Philosophy, Education ; Economics, Business Administration, Ben- 
gali; Physics, Chemistry, Cumputer Programming ; Physics 
Political Science, Education etc. (v) Of course a student may 
elect all of his three subjects from the same group. (vi) There 
will be three papers in each of the three subjects ie. 10OxX9 900 
in terms of marks). There will be 8 papers in an Honours subject 
(100 x 8 = 800 marks). The same will apply to B. Com. also. 


The Problem of Language at University Stage 


The question of language learning has been a sensitive question 
in our country for a long time, caused by many factors viz. multi 
linguality, the constitutional enlistment of some regional languages 

i and exclusion of many local languages, the domination of English 
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Kothari Commission had explicitly stated that the imposition 
of language learning at the undergraduate stage undermined the 
learning of the combination subjects. Since the learning of the 
combination subjects should be the prime consideration at this 
stage, there should be no compulsion in language learning. Impor- 
tant national or foreign languages may be placed in the list of 
clective subjects so that students may elect languages also. 

In fact, the domination of languages had so long been a stum- 
bling block before the undergraduate students who had to devote 
disproportionate time and energy to the learning of languages. 
Moreover, the language formula had been discriminatory against 
the Arts students who had been obliged to study two languages 
while the science students had to study none. The new scheme 
equalises the Arts and Science students for both of whom the 
scope remains to elect one or more languages as combination 
subjects. Language remains compulsory through the 12 years of 
school education. For those who love languages, there remains 
wider and deeper scope to study languages—because such combi- 
nation of three elective subjects will be possible as—Bengali, 
Sanskrit, English ; English, Bengali, Persian. Evidently, a student 
belonging to any subject group, but with a motivation towards 
language, may elect a language as the third elective or a student 
belonging to the Humanities-group may elect even3 languages as 
his elected combination subjects. This will facilitate. a genuine 
urge for language learning. Such were the propositions of the 
Calcutta University Council. The problem being extremely sensi- 
tive the Govt of West Bengal had to intervene. Its decisions are 
that (i) Language should not feature as a compulsory subject of 
study. But it should feature as a compulsory Additional paper. 
The mother tongue should be made the medium of instruction up 
to the higher stages of education. But English need not be imme- 
diately abandoned as a subject of study. In order that all students, 
irrespective of subject groupings may acquire a better command of 
language, each one must elect anyone of the five listed languages — 
Bengali, English, Hindi, Urdu and Nepali as a compulsory addi- 
tional subject and should pass in it with a credit of at least 20% 
_ marks. Marks obtained in excess of this minimum may be added 
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to marks in any other combination subject to make good the short 
fall, if any. Failure in language paper would not adversely affect 
total result. 

This solution facilitates language-learning in respect of all 
students without imposing an additional burden upon anyone and 
should therefore be deemed satisfactory. A lover of English need 
“not fear to have lost anything. The language pattern, therefore, 
stands as — 

(a) classes I—V only mother tongue. 

(b) Classes VI—VIII Mother Tongue, English and Sanskrit/ 
Arabic/Hindi etc. (The third language may not be compulsive in 
Class VI). 

(c) Classes IX & X=Mother Tongue (Regional language), 
English and a third additional elective language. 

(d) Classes XI & XII=M. T. (Regional language) and English. 

(e) Under graduate = One compulsory additional language out 
of the list of five. 

— — * — — 

On the background of these developments we may now discuss 
the 5th and 6th Education Plans to ascertain which way Delhi 
has been moving. 


x CHAPTER Il 
Education in 5th and 6th Five Year Plans 


The propriety of a plan as contradistinguished from a cursory 
scheme can be best judged by analysing whether the plan reflects a 
correct survey of existing conditions, resources, needs, targets, 
priorities and proper deployment of resources. The amount and 
extent of state responsibility as well as the technique of imple- 
mentation also constitute criteria of judgment. Educational 
planning as a part of total socio-economic planning actually means 
planning the human part of resources i.e., total man power plan- 
ning. This is impossible without accepting education as an invest- 
ment, because education has both production-value and consump- 


tion-value. 
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The acceptance of “best return criterion’ in the deployment of 
resources leads to the twin considerations of (i) external returns 
and (ii) internal economic efficiency of the education system. 
Wastage increases unit cost per completed education. Partial edu- 
cation means less efficiency. Unproductive education means unpro- 


ductive expenditure. And lack of education means hindrance to 
. 


productive efficiency. 

These criteria will determine our attitude to mass literacy, 
universal compulsory education, women's education, equalisation 
of opportunities through multiple avenues, selective approach and 
employment correlate of education. 

Moreover, the 5th plan in a series bore the cumulative effect of 
the preceding ones, their momentum or inertia, their -failures and 
loopholes. During British Raj our education was tailored to the 
needs of colonial economy and administration. If we have failed 
to come out of that rut in course of the four 5-year plans, it must 
have been due to our own faults in concepts and principles caused 
by socioeconomic contradictions. Our plans had been full of 
anomalies, ambiguities and fallacies, as will be clear from a 
synoptic reference tothe following data of expenditure : 

Primary Education Secondary Education Higher Education 


Ist Plan 85 crores 20 crores 14 crores 
2nd Plan 95 4 — B 
3rd Plan 209 ,, 88 Cs, Be 4, 


The suddenrise in expenditure for secondary educaton in the 2nd 
and 3rd plans was caused by the adoption of H. Secondary courses, 
which we have now scrapped as infractuous. Similarly, the rise of 
expenditure for higher education in the same period was mainly 
caused by sudden emphasis upon technological education without 
concomitant expansion of productivebase. This meant unproductive 


spending evident from extensive unemployment, while primary 


education and literacy programmes which ought to have’ got consis- 
tent priority, had to suffer. The results have been failure to achie- 
ve universal primary education and increase in the number of 
illiterates. The interest of the minority was sought to be safegua- 
rdez at the cost of the majority, thereby jeopardising national 
and interest of the nation as a whole. Inspite of the 
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disproportionate deployment of resources, the achievements have 
not been spectacular, although tall claims were made of explosion 
of knowledge and excessive expansion of higher education. As 
against 0'9% of age group 17-23, who received high er education in 
1850, a little more than 3% were provided for, in the course of 
A 20 years of planning. 

State responsibility being limited and allocation being miserly 
(2°0% of national income after the 3rd plan), private enterprise 
thrived and created a new class polarisation in educat ion. 

(i) In the 1st plan, education accounted for 1'2% of national income 


After the 3rd plan se, - a 2x * F 
(ii) Per capita public expenditure on education :— 
1950—51 = Rs. 32 | ås againstthis meagre growth, 


1956—57 = Rs. 52 consider the fall in the real 
1966—67 = Rs. 120 value of the rupee continuously 


during successive plans. 


iii) The state bore 69'°6% of total expenditure 
District Boards bore 3°37, = id 
Municipalities 4, UF bay! 3 7 
Tuition fees covered 13'0% 2 =. 


Gv) Higher education was still heavily dependent on the 
private purse. <A not-too-old assessment shows — 

72% of technology students paid tuition fees to cover !7°2% of cost. 
879% students in professional courses » n » a2 2% * 
8498 in arts and science Soni) be: SO he E 

And whenever we slashed the budget, the first cuts affected 
education. The results have been purposelessness, lopsided gro- 
wth, brain-drain, unemployment, mooringless life and anarchy in 
young generation®. 

Existing state of things - 

Our economic plans recorded successively lower rates of 
growth from your to year, as will be evident from the follwing 
data :— 

Failure and short falls are similary apparent in the field of edu- 
cation, even after the 4th plan. 

Existing state of things ` 
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G) Literacy = 29°34 in 1972 ; increase by 5°31% in a decade 
under plans. But this growth was offset by 24°66% growth of 
population. One million more persons were added to our army of 
illiterates. 

Scheduled Castes and Tribes (13 crores) contribute 22% of 

population. 

S. Castes =8 crores i. e., 15%, literacy 10°3% 

S. Tribes =4 crores i.e., 7% u 8:5% 

* This explains why herculean efforts are needed in the field of 
literacy and social education and shall subsequently see how little 
had been proposed. 

fii) 6-11 age group=84% provided with school facilities. 

11-14 ,, « only 36% ,, 4 * * 

Evidently we are miles off the constitutional directive. 

4th plan outlay for elementary education = Rs. 239 crores i. e. 
30% of total outlay for education. 

(iii) 14-17 age group =22% brought under school system. 

iv). 217-2355. “eas 3 formal education. 


5th Plan Prospect (as outlined) 


We should analyse the 5th plan proposals on the background 
of the then existing conditions. 

Aiming at 5'5% growth, the 5th plan placed major emphasis 
upon (i) productive employment opportunities, (ii) programme of 
minimum needs, covering primary education, (iii) extended pro- 
gramme of welfare, particularly of the backward and underpri- 
vileged classes, and (iv) rigorous restraint upon inessential (7) 
expenditure (in education too). The draft called for attainment 
of self-reliance and higher level of efficiency to which education 
must contribute. 

The plan made some candid admissions and laudable proposi- 
tions. li) It was admitted that the approach tothe provision of 
social consumption so far failed to have the desired impact. Hence, 
the first step in Minimum Needs Programme was to identify 
priority areas in social consumption. Hence concentrated attention 
was to be paid to the progress of elementary education upto 14+. 


n Gi) It vas admitted that education plays a crucial role in 
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economic development and social modernisation. It supplies the 
requisite number and quality of persons needed for various tasks. 
Education ensures effective working of the basic institutions on 
which depends economic and social well being. Hence, a major 
policy instrument would be maximum utilisation and development 
x of scientific and technological skill and involvement of higher edu- 
cational institutions in research towards the solution of national 
problems. 

(iii) The plan recognised that education plays an important 
role in improving distribution of incomes. ‘Over the long run, one 
of the most important instruments of equalisation of income levels 
lies in educational planning. Hence, formation of human capital 
by equitable sharing of public goods, like education, should be 
aimed at. 

But very often, real purposes cut across professions. Never did 
the admission of education as a productive investment peep 
through the body of the draft. The concept of social service still 
had its stranglehold. The draft said, ‘programme of social services 
such as health, education, family planning and water supply have 
an important role to play in improving the distribution of incomes. 
Hence, the objective should be to form human capital by equitable 
sharing of public goods like education and health.” Instead of 
‘sharing’ public goods the concept of ‘creating’ public goods is 
seldom dominant. In fact, education is not yet considered as 4 
‘productive investment’. That is why niggardly allocations and 
budgetory cuts were made at will, Educationists would not surely 
like to see education grouped equally with family planning and 
water supply. The covert attitude was more betrayed when giris’ 
education was talked of. Curricular orientation was suggested 
with a view to meeting their special need as housewives. (Should 
we forget the 3 K's dictum in Nazi Germany?) It was explicitly 
said that ‘education of girls can play an important role ensuring the 
success of family planning’. Obviously, women, who constitute 
about 50% of our population are kept out of economically produ- 
ctive education. 

The plan, however, proposed a twofold method of solution (i) 
Raising the consumption level of the lowest 30% of population 
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who mostly live in agroclimatic conditions and include the back- 
ward classes and areas. (ii) Ensuring employability of those who 
receive higher education. Higher education was said to have 
recorded a phenomenal expansion without being reflected in econo- 
mic potentials, Higher levels of industrial growth combined with 
technological transformation in agriculture could ease the pressure — 
of unemployment among the educated. 

The proposed directions of development were (i) equality 
of opportunity, with special emphasis upon primary and adult 
education; lii close link between pattern of education and 
employment market; (iii) linking professional education with 
manpower needs; (iv) integrating adult education with develop- 
ment programmes ; v) Improvement of quality and (vi) Involve 
ment of academic community in socio-economic development. 

A study of statistical data will bring out fallacies. Population 
projection showed : 

In 1974 0-4 group constituted 14°9% of population. 

aS Ne » would constitute 13°27 . 

In 1974514 , constituted 25°77 p 

» 1979 , » would constitute 252% , 
. 1986 , » constitute 22% 

——— consistent fall in birth rate, BE Y education 
upto 14+ may be possible by 1986. What, then, this so called 
emphasis upon elementary education amounted to ? s 

(1) Pattern of rural economy and supply of productive 
labour force was not expected to change appreciably. The vital 
question was land system and productiverelationship in agriculture 
which at present shows consistent pauperisation of the rural poor. 
Increase of labour force among women would be negligible. Thus 
a vital section of population would be left out of productive | 
employment. Increase of labour force would be more apparent in 
rural areas. Evidently, development in Industry and where esp 


was not expected to tone up our economy. ; r 


X i. 


- The much talked of bottom 30% of population come mostly J 
s trom rural areas. Their per capita monthly income was proposed 
AS: be raised — Rs 25. to Rs, 29. The skyhigh and consistently 

make them consistently poorer:? Sais 
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in education would be mounting. Our much vaunted emphasis 
upon universal primary education and adult education was sure to 
meet a tragic end unless socio-economic remedies were adopted 
The proposed linking of adult education with development pro- 
grammes would become a caricature. What extent of adult edu- 
cation must one expect when allocation for social education which 


“was only 1% of total educational outlay in 4th Plan was proposed 


to be raised to 2% only ? 

Next comes the question of linking education with employment 
marker. Break up of our National Income shows 50: 50 ratio 
between agriculture and industry. In agriculture, investment and 
employment is mostly private. The present economic pattern 
shows unmistakable signs of concentration of rural wealth in the 
hands of a few sharks within a pattern af semifeuda! relationships 
and creation of a large army of unemployed rural labour. And 
our industrial sector is at the mercy of private investors whose 
sole objective is margin and quantum of profit. They care little 
for the employment or unemployment of the educated or uneduca- 
ted. The consistently rising quantum of unemployment shows 
(i) the narrowness of our economic base (ii) its inability to 
provide more and more absorption consistently with growth of 
education, (iii) the weakness of the Public Sector and the dori- 
nation of private profit motive. Close link between education and 
employment market would be impossible in such a set up. 

Next comes the question of linking professional education with 
manpower needs. A healthy and growing economy creates tts 
own needs. In other cases needs are to be created. In the absence 
of both, manpower production has to be tailored to sterile needs. 
Ie is not for nothing that the Govt. declard that higher education 
would be provided in accordance with employment prospects 
which, by no means, were bright. (Nowhere was it said that 
employment prospects would be raised, with which would higher 
education be synchronised). And it is crystal clear that unemploy- 
ment of both educated and uneducated would be consistently 
growing. (For detailed data regarding (i) break up of Nationa! 
Income, (ii) Public and Private sector investments and job 
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provisions and (iii) Extent of unemployment, the following may 
well be perused. 
Break up of National Income : 
(A) Agriculture = 49°7% 
(b) G) Manufacture, 
Mines, Gas, 
Electric, Construction etc= 19 9% 
(ii) Transport — — 153% 50°3 
(iii) Banking and Defence 
industries etc, =15'1% 
fc) Agricultural investment and employment is mostly private 
Industrial investment =1/3 public ; 2/3 private, 
The economy is heavily controlled by private agencies, 


Income from Public sector | =Rs. 496 crores, 
* „ Private ,, =Rs, 28440 ,, 
But employment in public sector = 10339000 ,, 
= », Private ,, = 6696000 
Thus, private investment takes the cream and returns the 


least. 

It was revolting to see that restricted production of specialised 
man power together with selective brain drain was suggested as a 
matter of policy, so that a balance between ‘needs’ and ‘supplies’ 
might be made at the end of the 5th plan, ‘solving’ therehy the 
‘problem’ of unemployment. 

Registered unemployment — 





End of Ist Plan = 50 lakh 
T T 2nd T — 90 T 
ee ea ee = 1 crore 30 lakh. 
1974 ., = About 2 crore. 


Last comes the question of integrating the Academic Commu- 
nity in socio-economic development. Leaving aside the question 
of socioeconomic development, can we claim that the academic 
community is taken into confidence even in matters of educational 

_. development? The all-knowing bureaucracy was wiser than the 

- academic community. How far could the academic community 

influence the State Govt’s policy for reorganisation of school 
pattern, the curricular organisation and syllabi in those years ? 
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It is evident that the Plan’s proposed directions of development 
would lose their way in the socio-economic milieu of crisis. 

Thus far about shortfalls in 4th Plan; present stock, policies 
and principles. Next come the questions of Targets, Resources & 
Priorities. 

That purposes and professions may not be same is clear from 
target and allocation. 

(A) A cursory reference was made to Pre-School Education 
But no targets were fixed, no responsibilities were adopted. It was 
proposed to open ‘play centres’ attached to selected primary 
schools and to encourage private enterprise. Obviously, this field 
would be left open to profiteering sharks as it was at the end of 
the 4th plan. And it might be easily guessed as to which classes 
would take advantage of the few selected schools. It would mean 
provision for the selected few in schools at public cost. 

(B) It was admitted that elementary educaiion was necessary 
for literacy, economic development, modernisation, functioning of 
democratic institutions. Hence it would be given priority, for 
maximum returns in terms of individual and social gains through 
effective linkage with development needs and employment oppor- 
tunities. Special emphasis would be placed upon Self-employment 
and enhancement of efficiency of selected schools. 

Sth Plan target was 

97% coverage of 6—11 group. 

47% - ae) St ,„ 

Plus education of 78 lakh children of 11-14 group through part- 
time provisions. Thus the constitutional directive might be ful- 
tilled in 6th plan. 

Allocation = Rs. 743 crores. 

Plus Rs. 112 crores for school meals. 
Total = Rs. 855 crores i.e. 37% of outlay. 

But there was the problem of wastage and stagnation. 60% 
dropped out before completing 5 years education. The plan 
admitted that the problem could not be solved in near future. (It 
is a vital socio-economic problem). The suggested remedies were 
part time, continuation education, literacy classes and informal 
education. 
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The extent of coverage was also fictitious. Many schools 
existed only on paper and many were schools by name, being un- 
productive single teacher schools ‘of which a few thousand existed 
in W. Bengal alone). 

And it was monstrous to think that a socialist country 
proposed “informal education” for children belonging to the com- 
pulsory age group for whom formal education must be a charge of - 
the State. i 

(C) Secondary Education (14—17 group) 

The plan admitted that secondary education prepared personnel 
for middle level positions and should -be more intimately related 
with economic and social needs, and provided with on-the-job 
training. The propositions were all good. About the target ? It 
proposed coverage of 26'1% of the age group. 

A greater danger lay elsewhere. While progressive countries 
have been consistently raising the age of free, compulsory, uni- 
versal education, our draft obnoxiously said, ‘The trend towards 
general abolition of fees at the secondary stage would need to be 
halted. It places unnecessary burden on public exchequer and 
limits the scope for qualitative improvement’. The twin proposals 
were (i) correspondence courses and informal education for the 
many, and (ii) qualitative improvement through selected and 
experimental schools, for the few. It simply meant retrogression 
and backing out. 

D) University Education 

Admitting the problems of facilities, low standards and unem- 
ployment of graduates, the strategy proposed was (i) No indiscri- 
minate expansion, (ii) no further dilutation of standards. It was 

‘plainly stated that ‘‘economy does not permit expansion or absorp- 
tion of graduates.” Ceiling on numbers by raising fees or by ration- 
ing seats being considered inadvisable, the proposed way out was 
(i) Diversion of matriculates to jobs (Lord knows where jobs might 
he discovered) ; (ii) High standard of admission to college, Gi). 
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* 


anew distortion on the plea that quality education for the few 
would give adequate returns by contributing to national develop- 
ment). 
It was proposed that— 
50% of additional requirements would be met in regular institu- 
tions. 
> 20% through evening classes. 


20% through correspondence courses, and 
10% through private study. 
The cause of the Open University was therefore propagated. 
Post graduate education was proposed to be kighiy selective, 
for the training of high quality manpower with emphasis upon 
productive researches. The Plan, therefore, sponsored emphasis 
upon Advanced University Centres on the one hand and Open 
University for informal higher education on the other. 
(E) Technological Education 
Failure of technical education was admitted. While on the 
one hand there had been a sudden and lopsided expansion of 
higher technological education, the annual outturn from the sys- 
tem was on the other hand, only 10% of total manpower stock. 
Again, qualitative improvement had only a marginal impact on 
total labour performance. Hence emphasis was placed upon 
upgrading skills and performance levels as well as career develop- 
ment for the,selected, and part time informal education for the rest. 
Enrolment targets—in lakhs 
Anticipated for 1973-74 Target for 1978—79 
6—11 393-50 lakh Boys= 100% | 
24461 ,, Girls= 66% 
Total: 637°54 lakhs =§3'°9% 782°07 lakh=97'1% 
(111% boys & 81°9% girls) | 
ll—14 £10492 lakh boys=48% 
45°37 ,. girls=22% 
Total=150°29 ,, =35 6% 215°80 lakh 
(60°4% boys, 328% girls 
= 47°1% Plus 78 lakh under 
informal education. 
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14—17 6160 lakh boys=31% 
23°40 ,, girls=12%. 


Total=85 lakh = 22% 112'08 lakh 
(36% boys ; 15% girls =26°1%) 
17—25 30 lakh =4°4% 46°50 lakh=6% 


(Arts. Sc., Commerce) 


Allocations 

In other countries, education accounts for 2 to 6% of gross 
national product and 10 to 25% of Public budget. 

Advanced countries spend 6% of national income. 

Some newly free Asian countries spend 4%. 

Kothari Commission had suggested 6% for India. 

The actual expenditure is 2°7% 

Moreover, the outlay for education is a small fraction of the 
total planned outlay. 

In the 3rd Plan it had been 6°9% 

>) ‘3 4th >? 53 53> F3 S'I% 

+» » Sth ,, it was proposed at 4'6% 

+ The 5th plan approach had suggested a total outlay of Rs. 
51165 crores at 1971-72 prices. The outlay for the total plan was 
Rs. 53411 crores at 1972-73 prices (i.e. 9% higher prices). It was, 
thus Rs. 2245 crores more than the Approach outlay. 

+ On the other hand, allocation for education which in the 
Approach Paper, had been Rs. 3200 crores was first reduced by 
the Steering Committee to Rs. 2200 crores, and then further 
reduced in the plan to Rs. 1726 crores. 

æ Thus, when total outlay increased by Rs. 2246 crores, educa- 
tional allocation decreased by Rs. 1474 crores. 
— Detailed allocations also reveal such declines viz, a 
s 4th Plan Seh Plan 

Welfare of backward classes =119 crores=1'1% 226 cro ores = 6° i 
T Science and Technology * — ae ia 490 — =11% eyes 
— —— ess ve ee cencage of 
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4th Plan Task force Steering 


outlay Approach Committee Draft 
Elementary 28°5% 39:5% 46°8°. 43% 
Secondary 14°4- 13 136 14 
University 22'3 173 16'8 20 
Social Education 1'0 3'9 ao 2 
„Total Genl. Edn. 851 90:1 91°4 8&8 
Tech. Edn. 14°9 9°9 8'6 12 
853 crores 3200 crores 2200 crores 1726 
crores 
B. Distribution of Public Sector outlays : 
Current Development Investment _ 
Total 1726 crores. Rs. 1290 Rs. 436 crores. 
Estimated private sector investment = Rs. 100 crores. 
Central & 
Centrally sponsorrd States Territories Total 


Rs. 484 crores Rs. 1155 crores Rs. 87 crores 1726 crores 
C. Allocations under the plans in percentage of educational outlay 


4th Plan _ Sth Plan 
Elementary 30% 45% 
Secondary 185 14% 
University 15% 20% 
Technical 8% 9% 
Social education 1% 2% 
Other cultural & edu- 
cational programmes 13°. 12% 
100 100 
Priorities 


The most objectionable part of the plan, however, lay in the 
domain of priorities. The Plan incorporated the ideas in terms of 
selection, wastage, return, quality etc. 

It suggested the reduction of burden for Universal primary and 
middle school education with part time education, voluntary tea- 
chers, retired teachers etc. © 

In the field of Secondary education it wanted to bring down cost 
for expansion by half, with methods viz. 

(i) Larger contributions from private enterprize 
Part V—9 
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(ii) No new schools in areas already provided, 
(iii) Passage from middle schools strictly on merit. 
(iv) Stricter terms of recognition of schools, 
(v) Imposition of development fees upon students, 
(vi) Extensive encouragement- to correspondence courses ana 
self-study. For University education it suggested— 
(i) Rigorous Test after Class XII, 
(i) Rigorous conditions of affiliation, 
(11) General slowing down of enrolment. and 
(iv) Drafting at least 1/3 to crrrespondence courses, part time 
education and private self study. 

The essence was, restrictions on growth of institution and enrol- 
ment in institutionalised education, simultaneously issuing a 
blank cheque for part time correspondence self study. 

Suce a plan could not generate public enthusiasm, nor could it 
solve unemployment problem. It could not develop the back- 
ward classes en masse, nor fulfil the constitutional directive. It 
could not contribute to national development, modernisation, nor 
technologise our agrarian economy. The plan would not make 
education available to all, nor could it stop brain drainage. It 
allowed the state to practise load shedding and did not put a curb 
upon private agencies. By giving a call for self study, self employ- 
ment, self enterprise, and by issuing a blank cheque for private 
enterprise and class interests, in the name of economy and quality. 
it would fatten the few at the cost of the many, 


New Actors on the Stage 


It was not easy to assess the progress of education made during 
the 5th plan. It was during this period that the new pattern of 
secondary education recommended by the Kothari Commission 
was implemented. Immediately after curricular patterns had been 
reconstructed, there were debates and controversies raised, par- 
ticularly in as much as the primary and secodary levels of educa- 
tion were “concerned. The central authorities had to set upa 
Review Committee. 

Moreover, the party affiliation of the Union Govt. was — 
ged in 1977. The question of reconsidering the entire system of 


`a 
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planning was raised. Intense heat was created for some months 
over the proposal for a “running plan” to be considered on an 


annual basis. Presonnel in the U. G. C. and N.C_E.R.T. were also 
changed. 


Notwithstanding these debates and organisational changes. 
various “task forces” went into action. Conferences were held 
sand blue prints prepared. A chain of reports, recommendations 
“expert opinions” and financial estimates was created. Happily, 
however, the question of universal primary education and adult 
literacy featured prominently and proposals were adopted to give 
a new orientation to planned education. 


The main progamme in the field of school education was 
highlighted as— 


1. Universalisation ot compulsory primary education, 

2. Reorganisation of the educational pattern, 

3. Vocationalisation of higher secondary education, 

+. Reorganisation and expansion of science teaching at the 
school level. 

>. Quality improvement programmes in school education. 

6. Educational technology programme. 


7. Provision of school facilities for transferable central 
Government employees. 


The conference of state education ministers in August 1978 re- 
commended that effort should be made to reach the goal of com- 
pulsory edueation upto 14+during the 6th plan period. To reach 
this goal, 452 lakhs of additional non enrolled children of group 6 
—14 will have to be covered. The target for the next 5 years has 
been fixed at—provisions for 320 lakh children and to cover the 
remaining 132 lakhs in another two years ie. 1984—85. For this 
purpose. block-'evel plans will have to be prepared by 1°80-81. 
The situation as at present is :—Target for enrolment in 1978— 
79 :— 

Age group 6—11: Enrolment, Class I—V=771 lakh. 
Percentage of age group.=957 * 


a „ 11—14: Enrolment, classes VI—VIII=211 lakhs 
Percentage of age group = 46'1 % 
Total age group  Enrolmec =982 lakhs 


6-14: Percentage of age group=77°7 % 
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It is to be noted that į of nonenrolled children are giris. 
Moreover, the vast majority of the unenrolled beleng to the 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and landless agricultural 
labourers as well as children of factory workers. Moreover, there 
is a huge problem of drop out children. Evidently, it is not simply 
an educational problem. It is basically a socio economic problem. 
And this socio economic problem is not free from political issues* 
and turmoils. 

Furthermore, no planning authority in India isin a position to 
foresee and forecast the possible movement of the price line. An 
educational plan which is fully or even partly dependent on the 
purse of the already heavily taxed people, must ultimately fail. In 
the case of India, it is to be further remembered that more than 
60% of people live below the poverty line anda heavy percantage ~+» 
of them live below the line of starvation. There cannot be any 
alternative to the acceptance of total responsibility of the state to 
make provisions at least upto the level of compulsory education. 
There cannot be any question of “‘informal’’, “non-formal or even 
“part time” education of children belonging to the level of com- 
pulsion. Compulsion will be a misnomer for them when 47% of 
children belonging to this age group are employed as child labour. 

We should consider the 6th educational plan in the context of 
these issues. 


The 6th Education Plan 1978—83 ' 


The 6th plan starts with self satisfaction for the phenomenal 
growth of education over the years. To quote the plan, “At the 
beginning of the 5th five year plan, the total number of schools 
and colleges had come from 2°31 ‘lakhs in 1950-51) to 5°72 lakhs + 
the corresponding increase in enrelment rose from 273 lakhs to 576 
lakhs. The total Govt expenditure on education in 1973 74 had 
been 1311 crors or more than 18 times as compared to 1950—51.” 
Enrolment as in 1773-74 had been :— 


Age group Classes ~- Percentage covered 
6—11 I—V | 84% 
1i—l1¢4 VI—VIII 26% 
Total 6i = = IVI ` 67% f 


. 
>. 


* > . | 
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Evidently the goal of universalisation of primary education and 
the complete eradication of illiteracy is far off. 

The Policy Frame: The proposals for the development of 
education during the 6th plan are claimed to have been based on 
sıx major changes of policy :— 

(1) Programme of adult education, which thus far received 
less than one percent of the total educational expenditure, will be 
given high priority with 10% of outlay, with special emphasis on 
age group 15—35. 

(2) A far greater priority will be accorded to the programme 
of universalising primary education in age group 6—14. with allo- 
cation of half the total outlay on education for the 6th plan 
period. Special reforms will be made to reduce the ineffectiveness 
and inefficiency as well as the drop out rates. Special emphasis 
will be placed on the enrolment of girls and children of weaker 
sections viz, scheduled castes, tribes and agricultural labourers. 

(3) Sofar quantitative expansion of secondary and higher 
education received greater priority and larger funds. It is proposed 
to regulate enrolments in the general academic streams of higher 
secondary and higher education, to keep down expansion facilities 
to the minimum and to shift the emphasis to vocationalisation at 
the secondary stage and to the improvement of quality in secondary 
and higher education. 

(4: Thg non-plan government expenditure on education has 
become very large—with an annual growth rate of 12% inthe last 
decade, and was estimated to be Rs 2245 crores in 1978—79. It was 
proposed to have an integrated look at plan and non plan provisions. 

(5) The implementation of educational programme has so far 
been far from optimal. It is proposed to improve the quality of 
implementation, particularly in the fields of elementary education 
and adult literacy programmes. 

‘6) It is proposed to ensure a rural bias, to develop science 
education and scientific attitude and provide asystem of non- 
formal education and training at all stages. 

Provisions and Targets : 

1. So long, the emphasis had been placed on mere enrolment 
in Classes I—V and VI—VII. The inflated enrolment figures did 
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not take into account the huge crop out, which was 60% between 
classes I and V, and 75% between Classes I and VIL The princi- 
ple of “average attendance” would now be adopted in determining 
quantitative progress and specific targets would be fixed for enrol- 
ment in classes 1, V and VIII. Special measures will be adopted to 
plug wastage and stagnation. 

2. Careful plans would be made on priority basis for locations 
of new primary and middle schools with particular care to feed the 
rural areas. 

3. Every primary school will prepare census of all children of 
the age group 6-—7 and prepare for their admission. 

4. Instead of a single point entry and exclusively full time 
education which does not give opportunity to grown up children 
and the dropouts, the plan proposes —(a) a multi-entry system and 
special condensed courses of non-formal education for age group 
9—14 with special emphasis upon age group l1l—14. These 
children can be taken to the level ot Class V in 12—24 months. 
(b) A system of part time non-formal education will be designed 
for children who enter school, but subsequently drop out in the 
age group 9—14. 

it is expected that enrolments in elementary education will 
rise by 320 lakhs (220 lakhs in Classes I—V, and 100 lakh in VI— 
VIIL). This will mean educational facilities for 110% of age group 
6—11, 57% of age group 11—15, and total 90% of age group 6—14 
by 1982—83). 

A vast majority of non-attending children are girls, scheduled 
castes, tribes, agricultural labourers. Special measures for them 
will be taken—viz. (i) appointment of more women teachers, (ii) 
free supply of text books or even clothing, (iii) mid-day-meal, (iv) 
Ashram schools in tribal or sparsely populated areas, (v) separate 
targets for the enrolment of girls, children of scheduled castes and 
tribes, (vi) extensive popular propaganda. (vii) attempt to reduce 

regional | imbalances by identifying backward areas, (vV iii) action 
oriented educational research dnd ex — braces) (ix 
_ movement of parental education to abe p icula r 
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primary education and for enhancing the attracting and holding 
power of schools by allocating adequate funds for (i) socially 
usetul productive work, (ii) curricular reform to link education to 
environment to make it relevant and interesting, (iii) improvement 
ın quality of books and (iv) adopting better methods of teaching 
2tc. 

Allocation for Primary Education : 


The demand for greater investment will be met by (1) economy 
in unit costs, (ii) more effective use of existing resources, (iii) 
increased allocation. Unit costs will be reduced by part time and 
non-formal education and double shift system, at least for Classes 
I and Il. Existing facilities are grossly under-utilised by over 
lapping, duplication, bad location of school, irrational posting of 
teachers. These will be sought to be rectified. 

It is proposed co allocate Rs. 900 crores (nearly 50% of total 
allocation, and about 2 times that during 1974 —78). 


Adult Education : 


The existing programmes of adult education are (i) The tarmers 
functional literacy project for rural areas, (ii) Shramik Vidyapiths 
for urban areas, (iii) Adult education departments in universities, 
(iv) Nehru Yuvak Kendras, (v) National service scheme and (v1) 
-Assistance to voluntary organisations, These programes will be 
continued with greater zeal. 

But the main emphasis in the (th plan will be placed upon a 
“very large, intensive and nation-wide programme of adult educa- 
tion—specially for age group 15—35. While previously the maxi- 
mum number of adults made literate every year was 5 lakh,the plan 
proposes to cover 650 lakh (15 lakh in first year, 45 lakh in second 


_year, 90 lakh in third year, 180 lakh in fourth year and 320 lakh 


in fifth year). Unorganized people in rural and urban areas living 
below poverty line, women, scheduled castes and tribes, landless 
agricultural labourers will form the special target group. 

Besides literacy, the programme will include appropriate mix 


viz. citizenship training, health education, family planning, voca- 


tional skills, understanding of science and tachnology in every day 
life, physical education and cultural activities. 
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Attempts will be made for the training of workers, preparation 
of improved learning materials and adoption of dynamic methods 
of instruction. Full utilisation is proposed to be made of volun- 
tary organisations, economic and workers’ organisations. Teachers 
will be recruited on a selective basis. | 

With a National Board of Adult Education at the centre, the 
programme will be administered by suitable agencies to be set up 
at state, district, block and community levels. The programme 
will go beyond the traditional boundaries of education department. 

Allocation: The total planned allocation will be Rs. 200 
crores (10% of total outlay as against Rs. 18 crores ie. 1% of 5th 
plan outlay). Resources are also expected from employer groups, 
project authorities, tribal sub plan outlay for rural development 
and agriculture. 


Secondary Education : 


Emphasis had so long been placed upon expansion of facilities 
which led to haphazard over-lapping, duplication, uneconomic and 
nonviable institutions. Establishment of new secondary schools 
will be inevitable in backward areas. But indiscriminate opening 
of new schools will be discouraged. Emphasis will be placed upon 
rationalisation and consolidation of existing provisions and uni- 
form patterning of school and college classes. 

Additional enrolment of 30 lakh (equal to the numbers that 
had been envisaged in the 5th plan) will be made, not by opening 
new schools only, but mostly by better and more efficient utilisa- 
tion of existing secondary schools. In addition, programmes of 
non-formal education and correspondence courses will be encoura- 
ged. 

Emphasis will be placed upon quality improvement (through 
usetul productive work better teaching of languages, mathematics 
and the scienees etc.) Similarly, emphasis will be placed upon 
vocationalisation with the object of making secondary education 
employment oriented and directly useful for the students. Existing 
training facilities in I. T. Is.. Polytechnics, Agricultural polytec- 
nics, para medical school etc. will be fully — and fresh 
needs identified — in rural areas. - - 
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The present system of public (and similar) schools run by 
private bodies and charging high fees which restrict them to the 
children of affluent classes is inconsistent with present day social 
ideals. Govt, may take steps to enable.the poor talented children 
to join such schools and also to persuade existing institutions of 
this kind to admit and provide free studentships to a substantial 
number of talented students from economically handicapped 
families. | 


Allocation : 


The total allocation for secondary education is Rs. 300 crores. 
This needs to be supplemented by additional resources. Develop- 
ment fees, additional fees for work experience, science teaching, 
school buildings and equipment should be made universal. Private 
support in cash and kind should be invited. 

The tendency to take over complete financial liability of privately- 
managed institutions needs to be reversed and the trend towards the 
general abolition of fees at the secondary stage needs to he halted 
Libera! provisions may be made for scholarships to help the meritori- 
ous poor. But fees in secondary schools need to be charged ‘at rates 
which bear a reasonable relationship with the cost of providing educa- 
hon. 


General Higher Education : 


There» had been an unplanned and rapid expansion of general 
higher education in the first four plans. The rate was slowed down 
during the fifth plan. It is proposed to check the tendency fur- 
ther during the 6th plan 

No new universities will be established during the ape (1978- 
83). Colleges will be set up with great restraint, only after 
ensuring adequate resources in terms of teachers, finance and 
materials. The policy will be to rationalise existing institutions, 
so that selected colleges may concentrate on a few subjects or 
subject-combinations and there will be rigorous control over the 
starting of additional courses in existing institutions. 

Tuition fees for higher education should be a ‘must’, because 
it will curb expansion. Non-formal education, private studies 
should be encouraged and all universities should open their exami- 
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nations to private candidates. The main emphasis will, thus. be 
placed upon qualitative improvement. 

To implement these principles, the U. G. C. has already 
prepared a broad policy frame, which includes— 

(1) Access to higher education should be linked to talent and 
aptitude. Admission to full time first degree and post graduate 
levels will he selective and on merit (with safeguards for weaker 
sections). 

(2) Courses at undergraduate and postgraduate levels will be 
restructured to make them more meaningful to the student and thë 
society alike by extensive diversitication, modernisation, interdisci 
plinary activities, researches and extension services bearing upon 
rural development, adult education etc. 

(3) The Indian languages will be adopted as media of instruc- 
tion at undergraduate stage and books in Indian languages 
published while scope should be provided for acquiring working 
knowledge of English and other foreign languages. | 

(4) There will be considerable decentralisation from university 
to the departments and affiliated colleges. The programmes for 
autonomous colleges will be pursued. 

(5) U. G. C. assistance will be given to the improvement of 
academic standards in colleges on a selective basis. Grants in aid 
from state govts should also be used as instruments for qualitative 
improvement. 

(6) Extension programmes should constitute an integral part 
of higher education. 

(7) Post graduate courses and research will be concentrated 
largely in university departments. A few centres of better quality | 

s may be established. But unnecessary proliferation should be 
avoided. 

Allocation : 
=. The allocation for higher education (1978-83) is Rs. 265 crores. 
The deficiencies may be met by internal resources viz, tuition fees 
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branckes of engineering and technology will be sufficient for the 
next years. Hence no expansion is planned. Changes in man power 
demand will be met by appropriate shifts in discipline-wise intake 
The plan will instead place emphasis upon removal of obsolescence 
and redesigning laboratories and workshops with special reterence 
to the needs of rural development. 


The total financial outlay in course of the five years will be Rs. 
1955 crores, exclusive of the annual non-plan provision of Rs. 2245 
crores for the whole plan. 


Criticism : 

On the basis of the plan-frame, the government of India 
launched on 2nd October, 1978, the adult education programme 
The outcome of the massive plan is not assessable immediately. 
But, in view of the much condemned bureaucratic method ot 
implementation which has again been adopted, it is feared that the 
programme may ultimately be lost in the wilderness of wastage. 


The suggestion for rationalisation in the system of location of 
primary schools is easy to make, but difficult to operate, More- 
aver, the problem of single-teacher and double teacher schools has 
not been properly treated. 


Secondary education is proposed to be expanded at the cost of 
the parent’s purse. The plan unequivocally cries a halt to the 
attempt to introduce free secondary education. Moreover, it calls 
for the imposition of charges under various heads. And yet it 
speaks loudly of an ‘“‘egalitarian society”. Similarly a ban has 
been imposed on the expansion of general higher education. No 
sne will contest the contention that higher education should be 
correlated with merit. But what provisions will be made for the 
‘unmerited’ y There is tall talk of vocationalisation of secondary 
education. But should it be so done to enlarge the vast army of 
technically trained unemployed ? In fact, inspite of the claims ot 
‘departure’, the 6th plan also follows in the wake of the 5th 
plan, with the same motive and principles excepting the case ot 
adult education. (Other issues arising out of the plan will be 
discussed in Vol IL’. 
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National Education Policy—1979 


In the meantime we have received the Union Govt's declara- 
tion on National Education Policy (1979), more than a decade 
after the earlier policy statement of 1968 

The seventeen-item former policy had included (a) Universal. 
free and compulsory education upto 14+, (b) equalisation of 
educational opportunities by removing imbalances and inequality 
between regions, communities, sexes etc: ‘c) introduction of the 
16+2+3 scheme, (d) gradual implementation of common school 
pattern, (e) part time and correspondence education, (f) literacy 
and adult education. (g) qualitative improvement together with 
quantitative expansion, ih) expansion of technical and vocational 
education at the secondary level. (i) emphasis upon the teaching 
of Mathematics, Sciences and upon researches, (j) scholarships 
for the meritorious students, (k) attention to work-experience, 
social service and character formation, (l1) publication of standard 
text books, (m) reform of examinations, (n) expansion of phy- 
sical education, sports and students welfare, (o) improvement of 
the professional efficiency of teachers, p) three language formula, 
‘q) allocation of 6% of National Income for education by stages. 

The new education policy obviously reflects the admission of 
failures over the years, and particularly supports the principles 
embodied in the 6th Five Year Plan. Without entering into the 
minor details, we may mention the major points made in.the policy 
statement which are :— 

(a) Upward review of fees (the — revisionꝰ was avoided) 
in secondary and higher education (because the planned expen- 
diture on education has already reached the stupendous figure of 
Rs. 2500 crores), (b) Restrictive expansion of higher education 
and a ban upon proliferation of colleges and universities with the 
object of raising the standard of education and of insuring against 
frustration of students and parents in later-life, (c) sel ctis 
admission of students into y collages and universities ause @ 
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the next decade, (e) the number of public examinations would be 
limited to three—at the end of classes X, XII and the undergra- 
duate stage, (f) integration of the public and exclusive schook 
with the common school system. This work will be completed ip 
the primary school stage in the next five years. (this statement, 
however, cannot be accepted without doubts, because existence of 

=the public schools was also demanded in “high circles” on grounds 
of excellence.), (g) fees in schools and colleges should be so raised 
as to bear relationship with the parents’ capacity to pay, (h) social 
and national service to be made an integral feature of higher edu- 
cation, (1) assumption of responsibility by the University system 
for the development of society, (j) vocationalisation of higher 
secondary education will form a major plank in educational 
endeavour, (k) technical education will be so redesigned as to 
impart entrepreneurial skills to the students and to facilitate “self 
employment”, (l) it should also develop meaningful interaction 
and collaboration with industries, (m!) at least one agricultural 
university in each state, (n) delinking degrees from jobs and 
designing new recruitment policies with pre-service training appro- 
priate tor the job, (o) expansion cf educational Opportunities for 
the handicapped, (p) universal literacy for age group6 14 years 
in ten years (this will be a main objective), (q) functional educa- 
tion for the adult people in pursuance of a national adult educa- 
tion policy, (r) the main drive will be to reach the masses. (s) 
attempt to introduce 8+4 system, (t) treatment of higher 
secondary stage as a part of school education, (u) adoption of only 
mother tongue for primary education and emphasis on mother 
tongue and arithmetic at this stage. 

Inspite of all these professions of a mass approach, there is no 
denying that the National Policy Statement was a regressive policy 
statement, more regressive than the 6th plan proposals. Certain 
promises were made even though it is crystal clear that the 
fulfilment of those promises was impossible in the present socio 
economic set up. Other statements simply meant a shifting of 
burden from govt, to the parents. It will be impossible to 
implement the National Policy in Education. 
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The State of Things in 1979 


Let us take a stock of current situations. 
` On the literacy and primary education — f+ Ehe 
National Adult Education Programme was launched on 2nd Oct 
1978. Women and scheduled caste people would get priority in the 
programme. In any locality the first centres to be set up would be 
for these people. 

The programme was “expected to be implemented” through a 
net work of compact projects. Each project would be a field-leve! 
administrative unit for organising the campaign and would synchro- 
nize with the area of a community development block. The project 
officers who would be assisted by a group of supervisors would look 
after the work of about 2) so 30 adult education centres. The ins 
tructors for these centres would be appointed by the project officer 
in consultation with the supervisors and learners. The instructor 
would be paid an honorarium of Rs. 50/- a month. Besides loca! 
school teachers and young men, instructors would be chosen from 
among students. The services of retired oficials and ex-service 
men would also be utilised. An adult learner would have to spend 
300 to 350 hours spread over nine or ten months. 


Steps were proposed to be taken to organise permanent educa- 
tion centres as part of post-literacy and follow-up activities. In 
addition to library and reading room facilities, these centres would 
provide training courses for functional development and group 
activities. In other words, the idea was to make the adult educa- 
rion centre a place for learning as well as for cultural activities. 


It is not yet time to assess the success of the adult literacy 
centres. Newspapers, however, have already reported that out of 
1700 adult literacy centres of the above noted type in one state, 


1500" do not exist at all. 
To fight illiteracy is definitely a challenging task. Statisti ! 
data amply prove that while the percentage rate of illiteracy has $ * 
gone down in the developing _ world, the atolu number of 
illiterates” increased considerably. The illite eracy- percentage ane 
decreas d from Sinan 7a Tk in Africa ; sf 
sia and fr m 32°5% to 23°6% * n Latin Ai 
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illiterates went up to 800 million in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

— A It is well known that India occupies a low position in terms of 
the percentage of literacy and a high position in terms of the 
absolute number of illiterates. The central govt. adopted a three 
point programme to fight illiteracy. 100 million people over 15 

=years of age would be made literate in the next five years. (We 
have already discussed above the modality of implementation and 
the hints on success thereof). The other two objectives are “uni- 
versalisation of primary education”, and ‘a package programme of 
non-formal education for the dropouts”. Nearly 62 million people 
do not go to school and on an avarage, only 15% of the students 
admitted to primary classes reach the class X stage. 

The central Govt expects to provide primary education for 
1000 million children by 2001 A.D. India may, then, ‘have 120 
million boys and girls in urban and rural primary schools, 90 
million in middle and secondary schools, and 20°5 million in 
universities. 

It is, however, very easy to fix targets in a subjective fashion. 
and it is very difficult to take all the ‘ifs and buts” into consi- 
deration. One of the stiffest stumbling blocks is child labour. 
Official data shows that incidence of child labour in India is highest 
in the world, being 47% of the number of children. A sample sur- 
vey conducted by the National Insititue of Public Cooperation and 
Child Devetopment showed that 93% of the child labour was found 
in rural areas, although child labour in urban areas is more inten- 
sely exploited. The study revealed that 14°7% of the children in 
6—15 age group was employed. Though there were roughly 3 
earning members in each household, as many as 52% of the families 
earned only between Rs, 251 and Rs. 5CO a month, children contri- 
buting as much as 23% of the family income, And yet as many as 
47°3% of the families are in debt, the average amount of debt being 
Rs. 97°00 per borrowing family. 

The study showed that 45°5°%, of the children had either not 

attended school or dropped out. The survey team found that 
7°4% of the child-workers were keen on education. The keenness 
was particularly marked among self-employed children, 66%, of 
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whom would attend school if their work schedule was not distur- 
bed. The institute pleaded for (i) a net work of formal and non- 
formal education centres in slums, and (ii vocational education 
for children of age group 11—14. 

The panacea of non-formal education has been prescribed as a 
cure. It is well known to anyone posted with facts that nothing 
tangible has yet been done or achieved in this field, excepting the = 
holding of costly national and international seminars, conferences 
and workshops. But the publicity microphone blares loudly. In 
January, 1979, a Commonwealth Conference on “non-formal 
education for development" was held in New Delhi which was 
attended by delegates from 26 commonwealth countries. A press 
briefing after the conference gave it out that “there was pressure 
from the developing countries that India should do something for 
the rest in this field, and it should take the lead, They would like 
to have a clear commitment on the part of India in this respect’’. 
( comments are surely unnecessary ! ) 

The conference, however, made 61 recommendatins of which 19 
are most important! These dealt with adequate budgetary alloca- 
tion for non-formal education projects ; proper monitoring of their 
implementation ; encouragement to voluntary agencies and private 

enterprise specially commerce and industry ; adequate non-formal 
education opportunities to school dropouts with special emphasis 
upon employment skills; maximum participation of women by 
saving them the tedium of household labour through (dbour-saving 
devices ; (comments unnecessary !) and readjustment of recruit- 
ment and selection policies of public and private enterprises to give 
equal opportunities to those who received non-formal education. _ 


Secondary and Higher Secondary Front 


An innovation suggested for secondary education by a seminar 
on management cf public examinations made in October, 1978, was 
— with the training of paper setters and a — 
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bok writers. teachers and students had no doubts about -their 
objectives. Confidential “Question Banks” should be formed. 

For the higher Secondary stage. it was notified in terms of 
recommendations of a national review committee that a student 
will be able to mix vocational with general education. Tn other 
words, a student will be free to offer general education or voca- 
tional education or a mix of the two. He will be examined in 5 
subjects of which a core language course will be compulsory for 
both general education and vocational education. A student choos- 
ing three subjects from general education course will have to offer 
socially useful productive work as the fourth subject. A student can 
opt for condensed vocational courses like short hand typing. 

A general foundation course dealing with entrepreneurship 
will provide an additional choice to students of general education. 
This course will be a “must” for students of vocational education. 
The vocational courses will have a practical bias and include 
subjects like maintenance of T. V’ Sets, refrigeration, secretarial 
practice, nursing and optometry. 

The Central Board of Secondary Education decided that 
results of examinations will be furnished in terms of marks for 
each subject at the external examination. The performance in the 
general foundation course will be assessed internally in grades. 
Only “passes” or ‘failures’ will be indicated -without awarding 
over-all divisions. A student desiring to improve his performance 
in one or more subjects will have the chance to do so at the sub- 
sequent annual examination. 

All these are central decisions and directives. It is yet to see 
how for they are applied in West Bengal. 

On the higher education front 

The U. G.C. in the meantime suggested that Universities 
should provide 3 year degree courses. 2 year pass courses might 
be provided with one year bridge course after graduation to enable 
the desiring students to pursue post graduate courses. The colle- 
ges permitted to offer 3 year honours courses should be carefully 
selected. Steps should be taken to strengthen the level of courses 
and to modernise and make upto date the course contents. _ 


Part V—10 


J 
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The Commission noted that education was essentially a three fold 
process ~ imparting knowledge, imparting skills, and inculcating 
values. Keeping these functions in view, the Commission laid down 
five objectives of the re-structured courses: (1) To provide 
broad-based education, so that the student becomes an informed 
and mature person, sensitive to the world around: (2) while 
acquiring the latest available theoretical knowledge, the student 
is also made conversant with real life issues: (3) To sensitise 
the student to an iInterdisciplinary way of approaching and handl- 
ing situations: (4) Toenable the student to acquire self-study 
habits, and (5) To focus attention on issues of social transforma 
tion (and regional transformation in particular) so that academic 
excellence and concern for social relevance may go together. 

The Commission recommended flexibility to enable students to 
break away from traditional combination of subjects to adopt 
diversification relevant to rural and urban environment. In this 
connection, the commission noted with dismay that several exist- 
ing courses were out dated, in some cases by 30 or even 50 years. 
The courses should, therefore, be updated so that they may enco- 
urage students to think and to analyse. 

And lastly, the Central Ministry proposes, “delinking jobs from 
degrees to ensure that higher education does not become meanin- 
gless’’. Expansion of education will be strictly regulated and 
controlled while providing access for poorer and backward sections. 
No new colleges and Universities will be established except in 
backward areas and that too after conducting a survey. More 
educational opportunities will be provided to poorer sections 
through reservation of seats, correspondence courses and private 
examinations: l 

All these amount to wishful thinking when no positive methods 
have been suggested for delinking jobs from degrees. There has 
been incessent talk about restricting higher education, but nothing 
has been said about where the huge human load of “unselected” 
students would be dumped ! Can such volatile policies — 


the goods 7 | 
West Bengal On the Current Educational Map (198 i) 
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oe recorded as villages, but the entire — is under plough or 
allow. 


Literacy: The figure stood at 33°: Male 42°8% ; Female 
22 ; (In Kerala it was 60°42%, Tamil Nadu =39°40%, Maharastra 
= 39°18%, Gujrat =35°79% Panjab=33°67%). The aggregate figure 
may have increased to 36% at present. 
= The number of illiterates in age group 15—35 vears is at present 
about 76 lakhs To make them literate the Govt. hasa plan to 
set up 234961 new adult education centres in course of the next 
5 years (i,e. during 6th plan). 

School going children : 109.79.800 children fall in age group 
6—14 (5557600 boys and 5422200 girls, the number of girls mav 
actually be 59,52,000) 

Enrolment: At the end of the 5th plan, 59°93 lakh children 
(37°66 lakh boys and 22°27 lakh girls) were expected to have been 
in school. In other words. out of a total child population of 71°06 
lakh of 6—11 age group, 84% were expected to have been covered. 
(The present actual is 54°2% of 6—14 group). 

The 6th plan target is enrolment of additional 16°56 lakh 
(including 5 lakh in non-formal education) children. This will mean 
the enrolment of 79°49 lakh children by 1982-83 i.e, 100%. 

School: There are 2000 single teacher primary schools. Only 
7% of primary schools have been transformed into Junior Basic 
schools. 1200 new school with 3800 teachers were established in 
1978-79. 1200 more new schools with 3800 teachers were in the 
process of being established in 1979-80. 

Teachers: There are 145599 primary school teachers in West 


Bengal, 48% of primary teachers are untrained and non-matri- 
culates. 


There are 65 primary teacher Training Colleges in West Ben- 
gal with an intake capacity of 6526. (47 Junior Basic Training 
Colleges, 8 Senior Training Colleges, 8 Primary Training Schools, 
2 Teachers Training College ). The teacher student ratio is 1 : 40. 

Data for Calcutta: Literacy in Calcutta is 60°4%. There 
are 262 schools of the Corporation with an enrolment of 46000 
children. There are also 12 govt schools, 40 Govt, sponsored free 
schools, 650 Govt aided schools, 230 private schools. The C.M.D. 





A. renovated 600 and constructed 200 school buildings. 
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Expenditure: The average per capita expenditure is about 
Rs. 100°02 per annum. In 1977-78, the Govt. of West Benga! 
spent Rs. 59,63,25000 for 5952000 students. 


Secondary schools: There are about nine thousand secondary 
schools of which a bit bit less than 50% are junior high schools 
with affiliation upto Class VIIL It was discovered that many of 
the socalled junior high schools were spurious or were profit make 
ing institutions of coaching house type. The Govt. decided to 
upgrade about 100 schools per year to High School status after 
thorough enquiries and inspection. ‘ 


Higher Sccondary Schools: The Higher Secondary Council 
had started with a thousand schools and colleges! Subsequetly 
the number of colleges went up. New schools were also upgraded. 
The total number has almost reached the 1500 mark. 


India’s Educational Map in 1981. 


India occupies the third place in the world is respect of 
scientific manpower, but has the 12th place in industrialisation. 
It means that even our scientific manpower is not effectively 
utilised. 

An N. C.E.R.T. study of 1977 shows that (i) There is a school 
within one kilometre from the house of 95% people and (ii) 
Within 13 km. from the house of 97°.. 


(iii) The numbers of children belonging to age group 6-11 ore— 
6°05 crores rural and 1°58 crores urban, total 763 crores. 

School going children of that age froup in 1977 were 383 
crores (rural), 1°22 crores (urban)=5°05 crores, total — 
63 03* 76'6% 66'087% 5 

—so 34% of children of 6-11 group were out of “school am 
rural, 23°5% urban). 

The question of religious and caste break up is no — impor- | 
tant. A stùdy of 1979 showed | that 1121% of — Penne aa 
are Muslim. —— — — 

| i * aif ** — — 4°60% : — — — 
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people are urban (as against 20% of Hindus). But proverty is 
equally true for them. 

There are variations inthe extent of higher education in the 
different states. On the whole there are more than 100 Univer- 
“sities and 2923 recognised degree colleges. Most of the colleges, 
however, are not viable. The roll strength of 1678 colleges is 
lewlow 500 each. In Tamil Nadu the average roll strength is as 
low as 91 per college. 

Taking the all-India average, only 3% of age group 7—23 are 
in educational institutions. Average annual increase in roll strength 
is highest in Karnatak (23%) and lowest in Bihar (3%'. On the 
whole, the increase in the decade between 1965 and 1975 was 
107%. But while in 1965-66 the increase of roll strength in 
agriculture, technology, medicine was 3°6%, it came down to 
241% in 1971. The percentage of women in higher education 
also recorded a decrease in the said period. Higher education 
has been expanding inthe upper classes. The expenditure per 
capita for higher education had been Rs. 500 in 1975. (Nagaland 
30°5 rupees and Kerala 19932 rupees). Budgeted expenditure is 
very low in the different states (U. P=03%, J. & K=0'6% . 
Higher education accounts for 298%. of education budget in the 
states, on average. 


Whatever the rate of growth of education, the rate of growth 
of unemployment always surpassed it. In 1979, the number of 
registered matriculates (and above) were 70 lakh in June. In 
December, the number rose by 620000. If semi-employed, un- 
registered unemployed and rural unemployed are added, the 
number attains a Himalayan height. In fact, 1°43 crores educated 
Indians are unemployed (1°24 crores male and the rest women). 
The rate of growth is also alarming. Between December, 1975 
and March, 1479. unemployment rose by 15%, 

_ Unemployment at home and allurements of superior emolu- 
ments abroad are cooperating to cause flight of talent. In the U. 
K. 30% of doctors in hospitals are men from India-Pak subconti- 
nent ; insome hospitals it is as high as 70%. Evidently, India 
loses the total amount spent for the preparation of these doctors 
(about 150000 rupees per head). 900 of the merit scholarship 
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holders are now in other lands. Some Central Schools, Delhi 
Board Schools and Missionary schools are thriving on this spree of 
brain drain. The number of Missionary schools in India is 8645 
with a roll strength of 3075418 and colleges*are 126 (roll strength 
of 102076 ) 

As against this two lakh villages in India have no primary 
school, while in course of the next two decades 12 crores children 
will reach primary school age, 9 crores will reach secondary school 
age. Space will have to be provided for them. 

The census abstracts of 1981 are nor yet ready. As per census 
of 1971, the number of children labourers under 14 years in India 
is 22°8 crores (42% of population). Of them 18°6 crores are rural. 
children of 6-9 group constitu 247% of population (11°5 crores) 
and children of 10-12 age group are 48°4%, and those in 13-15 
group are 269%. But even today 4°2% of children have to live by 
earning a living (although employment of labour below 14 years 
in illegal in statute). And above all 52% of Indian people live 
below the poverty line. What a challenge for the next decade "1 


West Bengal’s Educational Map in 1981 


West Bengal’s population is 44312011, (Urban 1°96 crores). Of 
the total population the scheduled castes account for £816028 and 
tribes 2532969. In urban areas, 30°12% people are labouring classes. 
Literacy in towns in 55°93% (Male 6201% and female A7’84%). But 
rural literacy being low, the average figure of literacy has nor 
exceeded 40%, | l — 

Muslims constitute 20°46% of West Bengal’s population, and 
most of these are agrarian, with a considerable percentage in 
industrial areas. It is found that inspite of being 20°46% of the 
population, the Muslim roll strength in educational institutions 
falls for below: This signifies backwardness. Fortunately the 
present govt have been paying 15—40 rupees a month an: scholar- 
sbip per head, practically as an incentive. ‘ 
~ 8816014 people of West Bengal belong to the — sh = 
) — —— — They constitute 19'90% of the t 
i — figure of literacy in Wet) 
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1780% (Male 25:78% and female 9'18%). Sc-Caste students in W. 
Bengal numbered 195074 in 1970 (9°91% of total). Thenceforth it 
increased by 12°16%. Obviously, the sc-caste people are still back- 
ward in education. Moreover stagnation is high amongst them. It 
is 24°64%, in class IX of ‘‘Madhyamik’”’ — 23°23% in class X 
i.e. total Madhyamtk stage is 23°16%. 20°12% students are over aged 
in their respective classes. 

There are 2532969 tribal people in W. B. (belonging to 38 
tribes) i.e. 572% of total population. The major tribes are Santhal. 
Munda, Oraon, Bhumij, Kora etc. 

Before secondary education had been ‘free’, all sch. tribe 
children received tution fees from the govt. At present, in the 
context of free secondary education, they are granted examination 
and book grants. There are provisions for residential education. 
particularly in Ashram-schools. This backwardness and poverty Is 
taken advantage of by religious propagandists. However, the state 
govt is growingly being conscious of duty. While in 1966 the 
expenditure was 23°82 lakh rupees for sch castes and 25°63 lakh 
for sch tribes, in 1972 it was 26°83 lakh & 27°41 lakh. by a jump in 
1978---64°60 lakh & 39°25 lakh. 

Primary Education : 

There are 45000 Primary schools with move than 1°50 lakh 
teachers in W. B. The number has been rapidly growing in course 
of the last 4 years. About 4000 schools were added in this short 
period with 11690 teachers. Number of children from class I to 
IV is 6124300 (including 1106300 Sc. caste and 240400 Sc. Tribe 
children). Including class V, the number of chidren comes to. 
85 lakh. l 

Still many children are out of school even now. Apart from 


f free education, the children are getting tiffin, clothings, implements _ 


like slate, pencil, paper. But wastage and stagnation is no mean 


‘danger in W. B. Sample study shows that 32% of wastage is caused 


by psychological factors, 34% by economic factors and 34% by 
pedagogical factors. Incidence of wastage is more prevalent 
amongst the scheduled caste+tribes children. In the District of 
Bankura out of 100 children in class I, only 40 reach class V and 
25 reach class VIII. Where as in 1974, 73 of 120 children admitted 
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in class I had been Sc. Tribe children, the number four year later 
stood at 27 (ie. 37%), and wastage accounted for 43 (63%). 

Secondary Bducastan : : In 1977 the number of Junior High 
Schools and Junior Madrasahs had been 3211. In 1980 it rose to 
3416 (increase of 205 in 3 years). In the same period, the number of 
High Schools and High Madrasahs rose by 200. Secondary schools 
now number 5000. Where as in 1966-67 the number of secondary 
school children had been 1711100, in 1979-80 it rose to 2392000 
There are more than a thousand H. S. Schools and the same course 
is Offered in 300 colleges. The total number of H. S. Institutions 
is 1325 with 4 lakh students. The number of students and teachers 
shot up in Junior, Secondary and also H. S. schools particularly in 
consequence of the introduction of free education upto class XII. 

Higher Education: The number of students of the university 
stage in W.B. is proportionally much higher than the same in other 
states. The rate of growth is also heavy, being 21° per year. 

A committee of the Vice-Chancellers of all the state universi- 
ties has been working on the problems of new courses, equivalance 
of degrees etc. A new language policy has been adopted in the 
state universities. The real problem lies elsewhere in the wide 
spread prevalence of unemployment. In June 1980, the register of 
educated unemployed had recorded 9'42 lakh names. 

But W.B. surpasses most other states in her educational 
consciousness. This is reflected in spending by the state. The 
tigures are— 


' Planned Head Unplanned Head p 
1976-77 220942000 921670000 
1977-78 249266000 1074202000 | 
1978-79. 477594000 1580742000 
1980-81 484154000 193031000 , 
This account excludes house buil Iding and other expenses for 
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New Acts have been passed for Calcutta University, Midnapur 
Vidyasagar University. Acts are on the table for Burdwan, 
Jadavpur and other universities. A secondary education amend- 
ment Act was passed, as was the Amendment of the 1973 state 
primary education Act. 

Next comes the question of curricular reconstruction. The 
new pattern of university education has been discussed elsewhere 
in Part IV of the book. The new pattern of secondary education, 
including the changes in syllabuses made recently has also been 
discussed. Changes in H. S. syllabus to integrate it with higher 
education at one end and secondary education at the other, are 
also in the offing. A new syllabus for primary education has been 
introduced. It will be proper to discuss the new primary syllabus. 

The syllabus drafting committee claimed that (i) The new 
syllabus reflects the latest educational thoughts and primary 
education has been viewed as an aid tothe all round develop- 
ment of the child andthe society. (ii) The “left out” of 6—11 
age group have been attended to. (iii) Emphasis has been laid 
upon direct experience and work in order that education may be 
life-centric and may accur with socio in-natural environment. 
(iv) Productive and creative work has been emphasised so thar 
efficient citizens may be produced. 
= The basic aims of primary education were stated as (i) 
Recognition of body, intellect, work and emotions and to emphasise 
the basic skill in mother tongue and general airthmetic as levers 
of thought and organisation of higher knowledge, (ii) Balanced 
development of human feelings and aesthetic sense, (iii) Acquisi- 
tion of habits to ensure personal and community health. (iv) 
Freedom from blind superstitions about nature and society. (v) 
Development of attitudes and values for effective living in a 
democratic society free from exploitation. The prime necessities 
are knowledge, skills, habits and proper vision and attitude. 

Acquisition of knowledge would include—(a) Understanding 
of natural environment, (b: understanding of social environment, 
(c) acquisition of knowledge about personal and community health, 
(d) understanding the truth that productive“ human labour is 
at the root of society and parasites and exploiters are enemies of 

Part V—11 
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humanity, (e) capacity to understand others and to express one 
self in mother tongue (f) Acquisition of basic ideas about numbers 
and simple mathematical exercises. | 

Along with this knowledge ‘aspect, there will be physical exer- 
cises, social co-operation, emotional balance, application of 
acquired knowledge, acquaintance with productive methods and 
processes and engagement in creative activities. F 
_ The syllabus has been divided into-4 parts, (i) Games & 
Exercises, (ii) creative and productive work, (iii) work based an 
direct experience. (iv) Reading-writing. The last sector includes 
only Mother tongue, Arithmetic, Environmental studies. It has 
been unequivocally stated that no language other than the mother 
tongue will be taught at the primary stage. — 


But this had led toa temporary row. Those who want to 
retain the compulsory study of English argue that (i) English is 
necessary for higher education, services and foreign tours, (ii) 
English is a language of international culture, (iii) start of 
English from class VI will be not ensure an effective standard of 
mastery, liv) Richer people will learn English of their own, - 
while the poor people will not. This will create a class cleavage. 

Arguments against are:—(i) Only 3% people are service 
holders. Service in the case of most of them does not require 
English, (i) the argument that higher education is not possible x 
without compulsory learning of english at the primary stage is not 
tenable, (iii) only a few people go abroad. To impose English in 
their interest will mean driving away the majority from the doors 
of primary education or to cause wastage and stagnation, specially 
when the rate of child labour is high, (iv) Effective learning E 
of English is possible even after starting it in class VI, because 
of the influence of maturity and transfer value, (v) Mastery of * 
mother tongue must facilitate the learning of a second language. 
wi) from class VI onward there will be freedom to — * ae 

i to the * graduate stage, (vii) Different comun 
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The principle of “mother tongue only’? has come to stay, 
Further assessment lies in the womb of the future. 


University and Board Acts 


We had previously referred to the Draft Bill for Calcutta Uni- 
versity and also spoke of the new West Bengal Board of Secondary 
« Education Act, as well as West Bengal Primary Education Act 
1980 (Amendment of Act 1973). From the following data regard- 
ing their compositions an idea may be formed about the extent of 
democracy in educational administration. 

(A) Calcutta University Act (1980) :— 

Senate= 

15 university professors elected by professors from amongst 
themselves. 

15 Readers and Lecturers, elected by Readers and Lecturers. 

29 Teachers of affiliated colleges with reservations tor medical, 
arts, professional colleges and women. 

25 Elected by registered graduates of the university. 

t Elected by university officers from amongst themselves. 

3 Elected by University Employees. 

Za unt ,, Affiliated College Employees. 

ee »» Librarians. 

8 z „ Principals from amongst themselves. 

1 Research scholar— elected 

9 Post Graduate Students—elected 

6 Under graduate students—elected 

5M. L. A. s elected by M. L. A. s. of West Bengal. 

14 Nominated by the Chancellor. 

21 Ex officio of whom almost all are academic personnel being 
—Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, 2 Pro-Vice Chancellors, D. P. L 
Secretary of Finance Dept of the State Govt, President H. S. 
Council, President Secondary Board, President State Branch of I. 
M. A., Director, Institute of Management, Director, Indian Assn. 
for the cultivation of Science, President Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
Director-Bose Institute, President-Asiatic Society, Director Saha 
‘Institute, President Sanskrit Siksha Parishad, President Madrasah 
‘Board, Director I. S. I. and Deans of Facaulty Councils. 
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Thus the Senate will have about 60 teachers directly and 
almost 30 more indirectly elected, apart from ex-officio academic 


personnel. 

The Syndicate: Will consist of 12 Ex-officilo members (viz 
V. C., Pro Ves (two) 5 Deans, President H. S Council, President 
Secondary Board, President Madrasah Board); and 22 others 
elected. by the different categories of senators and facaulty 
members elected from different constituencies. The syndicate wil! 
have 20 teachers on it. 

Facaulty Councils: 5 members each from 9 post graduate 
faculty councils=45. 4 members each from 3 under graduate 
faculties=12 council members. 

These councils will decide issues of academic interest and wil! 
be responsible only to the syndicate. 

B) Composition of the West Bengal Board of Secondary 


Education under Section 4 of the Amended Act (1980) 


1) the President ; (2) »the President of the West Bengal 


Council of Higher Secondary Education. ex-officio: (3) the 
Director of Secondary Education ex-officio .(4) the Director of 
Primary Education ex-officio; (5) the Director of Technica! 
Education, ex-officio; (6) the Denuty Director of Secondart 
Education (for Women). ex-officio ; (7) the Deputy Director of 
Secondary Education (1), Government of West Bengal. ex officio : 
I8) two persons elected from amongst the teaching staff of training 


colleges for teachers of Secondary Schools affiliated to the Univer- 
sities in West Bengal; (9) the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
the Dean of the Faculty of Science of the Calcutta University. 
ex-officio; (10) the Dean of the Facaulty of Engineering and 
Technology, Jadavpur University, ex-officio :(11) the Adhyaksha. 
Kala Bhaban, Viswa Bharati. ex-officio ;(12) a Dean nominated 
by each of the Universities of Burdwan, Kalyani and North Bengal 
and the Bidhan Chandra Krishi Viswa Vidyalaya: (13° one 
person nominated by the Madrasha Education Board. ‘14) (atwo 
heads of recognised Secondary Schools nominated by the State 
Government ; (6) thirty-two whole time and permanenr members 
of the teaching staff of recognised Secondary Schools (elected). 

two representative of the West Bengal Legislative Assemblv. 
(16) five persons interested in education nominated by the State 


Government. one of whom shall be a woman and at least one shall 


be a member of the Managing Committee of a recognised Institu- 


tion ; (17) one person elected by the employees of the Board. 


(18) (a) one whole time and perm anent member of the 
teaching staff of primary schools, 
















Concluding Remarks 


We have taken a synoptic view of how education developed 
in India and what its problems at present are. These are but 
minor problems the solution of which will be easy if solutions are 
found for the major problems which lie elsewhere. 


The dynamics of the progressive world demand speedy 
‘readjustment with new ideals and principles which have been ever 
evolving in human society : The future of our education will depend 
upon how and to what extent we may adopt the progressive edu- 
cational ideals in theory and apply them in practice. 


We are confronted with the problem of making education 
productive, scientific and modern. We must democratise edu- 
cation and provide equality of opportunity. We must raise the 
standard of education. 


And we must universalise the scope of 
education. 


We have already begun working on University Centres and 
Major Universities, Nationalisation of University, students’ parti- 
cipation in educational administration, selective approach in 
higher education, economics of education, educational planning 
(both principles and practices), augmentation of educational 


finances etc etc. But we have also taken some measures, in many 
cases without comprehensive ideas. 


Our work inthe 2nd Volume, which will be devoted to ‘The 
Future of Indian Education’ will consist of (i) an appraisal of the 
current trends and movements in education, (ii) an appraisal of 
the major problems in Indian education, (iii) the desired lines of 
development in the perspective of current educational movements 
and practices in other countries, (iv) the steps to be taken to 
assure a successful journey to nation-based productive education 
tor all. 


1. 
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APPENDIX 


Exercises 


PART I 
„Chapter I 


Justify the study of the history of ancient Indian 
education. 

Discuss the different factors which influenced ancient 
Indian education. 

Analyse the Conceptand Philosophy of Education in 
ancient India with reference to Hindu Philosophy. 
Discuss the aims of Brahmanic education. 

Make a periodisation of ancient Indian education with 
refere nce to the special characteristics of each period. 
Trace the growth of the Vedic system of education and 
the elements involved in it. 


Give an account of the Brahmanic system of education . 


with special reference to school life, curricula methods 
of teaching, teacher-pupil relation and educational 
rituals. 

Discuss how Buddhist philosophy influenced the concepts 
and aims of Buddhist education. 

Give an account of the Buddhist system of education 
with special reference to aims, institutions and democratic 
elements. x 
Trace the evolution of Buddhist education with special 
reference to secular mass-education and medium of 
instruction. —— 
Discuss the salient features ot eniak educat: 
and make an estimate of it. ——— th : 


12. Discuss the salient —“ Buddbi 
—— — ER gaue 
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14. Discuss the contributions of Brahmanical education, as 


15. 


V pa 


Lad 


10. 


11. 


well as its defects and limitations. 
State and critically comment onthe resemblances and 
differences between Brahmanical and Buddhistic systems 
of education. Was Buddhistic education a rival to or 
a phase of Brahmanic education ? 


Chapter II 


Discuss the role of religion in ancient Indian education. 
Give an account of the part played by geographical 
environment in giving a special character to ancient Indian 
education. 
Give an account of (a)Rig Vedic education, or (b) Education 
in Later Vedic period, or (c) Education as revealed in Sutra 
literature, or (d) Education in the Epic period with special 
reference to urban influences. 
Attempt an estimate of the extent and quality of women’s 
education in ancient India and the factors that influenced 
it. 
Give an account of professional and vocational education 
in ancient India. 
Trace the evolution of curricula in ancient Indian 
education, referring specifically to changes from phase to 
phase. 
What picture of ancient Indian edtication can be drawn 
form the accounts of Fa Hien, Hieun Tsang, I’ Tsing ? 
Discuss the ancient Indian concept of Para and Apara 
Vidya. 
Discuss the essence of the Gurukul, with particular 
reference to Teacher Pupil relation in Gurukul. 
Or 

Discuss Teacher Pupil relation as found in the 
Upanishadas. 

Enumerate the methods of teaching in ancient India, with 
special-reference to Yoga as a method of learning. Did 
the Buddhist system introduce new elements 7 

Describe some of the most important rituals connected 
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with education in ancient [India and comment upon the 
significance of each. 

12, Discuss the concepts of Brahmacharya and discipline in 
ancient Indian education. How far could discipline be 
considered as synonymous with education ? 

13. How did State and Society fulfil obligations toward 
education in ancient India 7 

14, Give an account of some centres of learning in ancient 
India and mention some features which may have some 
importance and validity even today. 

15. Give an account of any one of the following institutions 
— a) Taxila; (b) Nalanda, (c) Vikramsila and (d) Nadia. 

: 16. Write an essay on education and culture in India as may 
be found in Kautilya and Indika. 

17. How far has our tradition of ancient Indian education 
influenced our modern education? What are the special 
features which we may adapt even today ? 

18. Write notes on—Mantra, Samhita, Hora, Upanayana, 
Pravajja, Brahmachari, Samanera, Samavartan, Upasam- 
pada, Vihara, Gurukul, Tapovana, Acharya, Sutra. Yoga. 
Brahmavadini, Upasaka, Parishada, Manavak, concept of 
Brahma. 

19. Write essays on— 

(a) Kautilya and Megasthenes on Education in Indig. 

(b) Panini—Patanjali on Education in India. 

(c) Social and Psychological basis of Sutra Literature. 

(d) Education in Manu Samhita. 

(e) Medical Science in Ancient India. 

(f) Mathematical genius of ancient India." 


PART Il 

Chapter 1 
; L How can you explain the apparent contradiction that 
many of the Muslim rulers of India destroyed one type ofeducation 


and patronised another type simultaneously ? 
2. -Give an account of the Turko Afghan Sultans’ contribu- 














EX BECISES 5 


3. Write a note on the claim that Feroz Tughluq had in many 
Ways anticipated Akbar. 


4. How did the regional rulers patronize education in India 
under the Sultans ? 


5. Discuss the noteworthy features of education under the 
Sultans. 

6. Make a synoptic estimate of the contributions of the 
Mughul Emperors to the cause of education in Indian. 

7. Give an account of Akbar’s educational policies and 


activities with special reference to his ‘toleration’ and educational 
retorms. 


8. Make an estimate of Akbar in the field of education. Was 
he ‘great’ also in the field of education ? 

9. Account for Aurangzeb’s intolerance of non-Muslim 
education. How did he contribute to the cause of Islamic educa- 
tion in India ? 

10. Discuss Aurangzeb’s educatianal thinking with special 
reference to his concept of a good curriculum. 


11. Describe the state of elementary education in mediaeval 
India. 


12. “The ancient Indian tradition of spiritually oriented 
higher education and practically oriented elementary education 
continued throughout the mediaeval period.” Discuss. 

13. Enumerate the principal features of Islamic education. 
What efforts were made to combine Hindu and Islamic elements 
of culture in a general system of education ? 

14. Describe the state of Hindu education in the mediaeval 
period. What was the result of the mutual impact between Hindu 
and Islamic systems of education 7 How far was cultural synthesis 
successful 7 


15. Bring out the essence of moral education in the Islamic 
system, in the context of the aims of education. 

16. Give a brief accouent of education that prevailed in 
mediaeval India and its influence on the present system, if any. 
What are the permanent contributions of mediaeval education ? 

17. Give an account of the condition and causes of educa- 
tional decadence consequent upon the fall of Mughul Empire, 
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and the circumstances which favoured Western Missionary 
activity. 
18. Discuss the state of Hindu learning in the mediaeval era. 
19. Write notes on :-— 
(a) The role of provincial rulers and nobility as patrons of 
education in the middle ages. 
(b) Centres of learning in mediaeval India. 
(c) The state of women's education in the middle ages. 


Chapter II 

1. Vocational education in the middle ages. 

2. Literary translations and adaptations in the middle ages. 

3. Tol and Madrasah as comparable institutions of higher 
learning. $ 

4. Pathsala and Maktab as elementary schools. 

5. Teacher pupil relation and social status of teachers in the 
Islamic system of Education. . 

6. The modes and methods of social patronage to mediaeval 


education. 
7. Contributions of the mediaeval period in the fields of 


language and literature, arts and architecture. 


PART III 
Chapter I 

1. Discuss the contributions of Early Christian Missions to 
education in India, with special reference to the er 


Portuguese efforts. 
2. Give an account of the circumstances which had —— 


missionary work in India. 
3. Give an account of thes Anglo-Danish miseonery: work i. 


18th Century India, 
4. Enumerate —* — — in hich: te E 2N 
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BXEROCISES 7 


educational enterprise of early missions. How far were 


they responsible for the introduction of Western 


Education in India ? * 


6. Discuss the significance of early missionary educational! 
enterprise. 5 

7. Trace the origin of Orientalism and Occidentalism in 
Modern Indian educational thought, 

5. Write notes on:—(i) ‘Grant’s Observations’, (ii) Wil- 
berforce Motion and its defeat. 


Chapter II 


1. How did the urge for English education grow in late 18th 
century 7 

2. Discuss the educational and cultural contributions of the 
Serampore Trio. 

3. Analyse the forces and circumstances which led to the 
adoption of the educational and missionary clauses in the Charter. 
Act of 1813. 

4. How can you explain that the policy rejected in 1793 was 
accepted in 1813 7 

5. Discuss the nature and significance of the educational 
clauses of the Charter Act of 1813. 

6. Write a note on the origin, development and role of the 
Fort William College in the cultural history of Bengal. 


Chapter III 


l. Discuss the Educational contributions of the Western 
Missions in India in the first half of the 19th century 
with special reference to women’s education and the spread 
of Western education. 

2. Analyse the nature of missionary educational enterprise 
in early 19th Century in comparison with the same in 
the 18th Century. What is meant by Duff Policy 7 Why 
did it ultimately fail ? 

3. Discuss the nature of the Bengal Renaissance and its 

i impact upon education in India. 
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4. Make an estimate of the principles and the role of Raja 
Rammohan Rai in the field of education. 

5. Trace the origin, develoment, and role of the Hindy 
College. ~ 

6. Critically discuss the work of Derozio as a teacher in 
Hindu College. 

7. Write an essay on the educational and cultural activities- 
of the Young Bengal. 

5. Discuss the educational views of the conservatives in the 
first half of 19th century in Bengal. : 

9. Explain and comment upon the policy of the G. C. P. I, 
between 1823 and 1835. | 

10. What were the major questions involved in the Oriental- 
Occidental controversy ? How did the outcome of the 
controversy influence later developments ? 

ll. Write a critique of the Macaulay Minute. What was 
Macaulay’s part in the introduction of English education 
in India * 

12. Give an account of the state of indigenous education 
in India in early 19th Century with special reference 
to the Bengal Reports of Rev. Adam. 

13. What were the major recommendations of Rev. Adam ? 
How did the acceptance of Macaulay's opinion as against 
Adam’s recommendations affect the fate of education in 
India ? | 

14. Trace the development of educational policies from 1793 
to 1835. Why is the Bentinck Award considered a land- 
mark in the history of education in India? _ 

15. Account for the differential educational developments i in 
the Presidencies after 1835. How was — 
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Write notes on the educational thoughts and activities of 
(a) Debendranath (b) Akshoy Datta. 

Make an estimate of the contributions of Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar to the cause of education and culture, 

Discuss the genesis of Wood’s Despatch. Why was a 
change of Govt’s policy called for ? 

Analyse the major recommendations of the Despatch of 
1554 (as supplemented by the Despatch of 1859). 

Write a critique of the Wood’s Despatch. How far is it 
true that it established a State System of Education in 
India ? 

Make an assessment of the Despatch of 1854 and discuss 
its significance with special reference to its effect upon 
later educational developments. 

How was the system of English Education established 
in India ? How were the obstacles to the expansion of 
Western education removed ? 


Chapter IV 


Discuss the circumstances which led to the institution 
of the Hunter Commission. What were the major 
questions the Commission had to deal with ? 

Make an analysis of the recommendations of the Commi- 
ssion of 1882 in respect of—({i) Missionary educational 
enterprise, (ji) Secondary education, (iii) Primary 
education. Discuss their importance and effects upon. 
‘subsequent developments. 

‘The foundation of modern primary education in India 
was actually laid in 1882’. Discuss. 

Make an assessment of the recommendations of Hunter 
Commission and their effects upon subsequent develop- 
ments. - 


Make a critical analysis of the Aligarh Movement. 


Chapter V 


Make an estimate of Lord Curzon as an educational refor- 
mer. Is a revaluation of the Curzon policy justified in 
view of our present educational problems 7 
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2. Analyse Curzon’s educational policy and account for 
nationalist resistance to it. 

3. Trace the origin and development of the National Edu- 
cation movement in its different phases. 

4. Discuss the nature and characteristics of the National 
Education Movement, particularly bringing out the differ- 
ences between the phases. - 

5. How far did cultural revivalism and political extremism 
help to give shape to National Education Movement ? 

6. Why did the National Education Movement fail to esta- 
blish a permanent national system of education ? 

7. Discuss the significance and far reaching effects of the 
National Education Movement. Isit correct to say that 
the Movement opened upa new vista and irrigated the 
educational field for subsequent development? Can it 
be characterised as ‘watershed’ } 

8. Discuss the philosophy and scheme of Basic Education. 

9. How did Sir Ashutosh defy the Curzon policy ? 

10. Write notes on the influence of Revivalism and Extremism 
upon education in Bengal. 

ll. Discuss the educational thoughts and activities of (a) 
Brahmo Samaj and Prarthana Samaj, (b) Arya Samaj and 
R. K. Mission, (c) Vivekananda and Bankim Chandra. 

12. Write an essay on ‘Satish Chandra, The Dawn and the 
Dawn Society in relation to Education in Bengal” 

13. Write notes on the educational thoughts of (a) Annie 
Besant, (b) Sir Gurudas, (c) Aurobindo Ghosh, and (d) _ 
Rabindranath. What were the special contributions of . 
G.K. Gokhale and D. K. Karve 7 


Chapter VI 


1. Analyse the defects in the — of higher education in 
India in early 20th century as recorded in Sadler Comm- 
ssion report. What remedial measures were proposed by 
the commission ? : 

2. How did the Sadler Commission influence the toe athe 
structure of education: ia india? - ie 


pyri & 





3. 





11 


Is it correct to say that the importance of the Sadler 
commission lay more in its impact upon subsequent déve- 
lopment than in its immediate effect > — 

Ur 


‘The Sadler Commission initiated a reform movement which 
developed increasingly since then’. Discuss. 


Or 


‘The report of the Calcutta University Commission -has been 
a constant source of suggestion and information. Its signi- 
ficance in the History of Indian Education has been incalcu- 
lable.*— Discuss. 


4. 


2 5 


oy 


* 


3. 


How did the constitutional reforms of 1919 and 1935 
influence educational development in India ? 

Write notes on (i) Hartog Committee Report, (ii) Sapru 
Committee Report, iii) Abbot-Wood Committee Report. 
Make an evaluation of the major tenets of Sargent Plan in 

the light of our present state of Education. 

‘The period between 1917 and 1947 was characterised more 
by aspirations than by achievements in Educational 
reforms.” Discuss. 


PART IV 
° Chaprer—| 


Make a retrospective study of the growth and expansion 

of Primary Education in modern India before 1947. 

What attempts were made to introduce compulsory and 
free primary education in India? Account for the 
failure. 

Trace the development. and expansion of Basic Education. 

Why was the expansion not satisfactory ? 

Make a critical analysis of the problems of primary educa- 
tion and offer suggestions for improvements. 

Write a critique of the Kothari Commission scheme of 
Primary Education. i 

Write an essay on ‘The features of Pcitiars Education.” 


=> 
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Chapter II 


Discuss the nature of Sccondary education. o 
How and why did the concept of Secondary Education in 
India change in course of the last 100 years ? 
3. Write an essay on the aims and curricu'um of Secondary 
Education. i 
4, Make an analysis of the major recommendations of thé 
Secondary Education Commission ( 1953 ) and the effects 
thereof. How were the recommendations implemented ? 
Was a review of the Higher Secondary system called fòr ? 
Discuss the problems of (a) languages at secondary school 
level, (b) curriculum and teachers, (c) standard of 
secondary education. (d) student indiscipline ( with 
special reference to West Bengal ). hd- 
é Discuss the general problems of secondary education with 
special reference to provision, administration and financing. 
Give a critical account of the suggestións made by the 
Kothari Commission in respect of secondary education and 
discuss their significance. 
8. Give your opinion in respect of the 10 yearschool education 
scheme. Should the next two years be treated as an 
independent stage? If so, where should it. be located ? 


m= 


Ji 


~I 


Chapter III “ à 
Discuss the evolution of modern Higher Education in India. 3 
Write a note on the Rural University proposed by the 
Radhakrishnan Commission and the outcome thereof. = 
3. Give an account of the expansion of Higher Education. 
since independence and point out the general problems. h 
4. What are the aims of Higher Education ? How far bave i 
we achieved those aims ? — E FAN * 
= =- 5 Point out the defects in our system of Hig her Education. 
k — artempts were ES far ı made — Pee 
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EXERCISES 13 


Chapter IV 


Trace the development of technical and vocational educa- 
tion in modern India. Why was such education delayed ? 
What are the different types of technical and vocational 
institutions existent in India 7 What purpose do they . 
serve ? 

Discuss the problems of technical education in India and 
suggest remedies. Why is there a crisis in the field ? 
Write a short note on Kothari: Commision’s recommenda- 
tions in respect of technical and vocational education. 

Give a synoptic idea about the development of teacher 
education in modern India. 

Discuss the meaning and aims of technical, vocational and 
professional education. What is the socio- -economic basis 
of educational specialisation ? 

How is Technical Education related to General Education 7 
Throw light on the General Education Movement. 

How does technical education differ from general educa- 
tion in terias of nature and objectives ? 

What is maladjustment in technical education? Discuss 
the role of Guidance to guard against maladjustment. 
Discuss the present state of technical education in India. 


Chapter V 


Trace the development of Women’s Education in [India 
since early 19th Century. Why is it still lagging behind 7 
Discuss the development of women’s education in India 
since independence, with special reference to the recom- 
mendations of different expert committees. 


Chapter VI 

What is Social Education ? 

What are the problems of adult education in India ? Suggest 
measures to augment literacy in the light of the existing 
conditions. 

Trace the development of adult education in India since 
the early part of the 20th Century. 
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PART V 
Chapter I 


a 


* 


Discuss the nature and aims of educational administration. 
2. Write a note onthe Principles and Scope of Educational 
Administration. 


Chapter II 


1. “The Principles of educational administration are concom:- 
tant with the aims and system of education.” 

2. “The Administration of education in any country is an 

evolutionary. process and its growth depends upon histo- 

rical, cultural, social and political factors. Elucidate. 

Make an analysis of the factors which determine educa- 

tional administration. k 

4. Discuss with reference to historical instances the truth 
in the statement that education and its administration has 
always been determined by the ideology of the dominant 
social group. 

5. Can the principle of “free enterprise” be admitted in the 
present days? If not, why * | 

6. ‘Planned Education and state control of education are 
proportionately and directly related." Discuss. 

7. Write a note on “the need for a theory of educational 
administration.” ai 


` Chapter III - 


W) 


1. What was the nature of the new element introduced into 
Educational Administration in India by the Missionaries 7 
2. Point out the differences between educational administra- 
tion introduced in 1813 and 1854. Can we say that admi- 8 
nistration really commenced after 1854 7 cng Bt), 
3. Analyse the nature of — educational administration 
established in 1854. Can it —— ure ? yi 
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EXERCISES 15 


Discuss the significance of the Federal List under 

Provincial autonomy. 

Write an essay on the system of educational administration 

in India at present. ` 

Discuss the powers and functions of the Central Govt in 

educational administration in India at present. Mention 

the central agencies of importance. 

What are the powers and functions of an Indian state in 

educational administration ? How are they exercised ? 
Write detailed notes on i) N.C.E.R.T, and (ii) U.G.C. 


Chapter IV 


Discuss the effect of the Despatch of 1854 upon the admi- 
nistration of Primary Education. 

Analyse the significance of the recommendations of Hunter 
Commission in regard to the administration of primary 
education. 

Discuss the characteristics of the Provincial Primary Edu- 
cation Acts and their significance in the administration of 
Primary Education. 

Give an account of the present pattern of the administra- 
tion of primary education in India. 

Trace the development of the administration of primary 
education in Bengal from 1919 to 1947. 

Give an account of the currently prevailing pattern of 
administration of primary education in West Bengal. 

Make a critical analysis of the West Bengal Primary Edu- 
cation Act 1973, with tabletd amendments. 

Account for the failure of the Local Self Govt bodies in 
the field of primary education in India. 

Discuss the main issues in the administration of primary 
education in Bengal during diarchy with special reference 
to public finance and rates. 

Discuss the administrative hurdles in the way to com- 
palsory Pr. Education. 

Discuss the structure of administration as laid down in the 


state Primary Education Act. z 
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Chapter V 


1. Discuss the methods of educational finance in contempo- 
rary India. 

2. How is the responsibility of educational finance borne tee 
different agencies ? Offer your suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

3. Why should the Union Govt provide respectable funds for 
adult literacy and non-formal education ? 


Chapter VI 


1. Trace the persistence of Dual Control of Secondary Educa- 
tion with special reference to the case of Bengal ‘and West 
Bengal). 

2. Discuss the recommendations of the Mudaliar Commission 
in regard to the administration of Secondary Education. 

i How far did the practice deviate from the recommenda- 
tions 7 

3. Write a note onthe administration of Secondary Educa- 
tion in West Bengal and offer suggestion for its improve- 
ment. 

4. Write a note on the administration of H.S. Education in 
W.B. and suggest measures of improvement. 


Chapter VII 


1. Distinguish between Federal University, Unitagy Univer- 
sity, Athliating STERI Constituent College and Affi- 
liated College. © 

2. Discuss the General pattern and structute of university 
administration. A A 

3. Make a critical study of Lord Curzon’s administration of 
University Education. How far was it an improvement 
upon the administration practised since 1857? Why was 
there a public discontent against Curzon’s policy 7 

4. Discuss the constitutional provisions foe: the a 

tion of University Educatio. 

; Write notes on 0 aims of higher education, ii 
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EXERCISES 17 


PART VI 
Chapter—-I 


Discuss the nature of Secondary Education with special 
reference to curriculum and syllabuses. How far does the 
present pattern of Madhyamik Education in West Bengal 
satisfy the basic principles 7 Refer to the recent changes. 

Discuss the theory of Work-Experience in comparison with 
the concept of polytechnised education. 

Write a critique of the Work Education scheme introdyced 
in West Bengal. Point out its defects and suggest measures 
for improvement. 

Give a critical account of the Scheme of Higher Secondary 
Education in West Bengal. 

Attempt a critical study of the recently introduced curri- 
cular pattern for undergraduate education in Calcutta 
University. 

Write a note on the projected solution of the language 
issue in undergraduate education in West Bengal and add 
your own comments. 


Chapter —II 


How had the prospects, targets and allocations fixed in 
regard to the 5th education plan ? 

Analyse and make your comments on the ‘approach’ 
adopted in the 5th education plan. 

What programme in school education was suggested after 
1977 ? 

Discuss the principles behind the targets and allocations 
adopted in the 6th Education Plan. 

What are the basic defects of the 6th education plan ? 

Give your opinion about the causes of failure of our 


education plans. 
Write a critique of the National Education Policy, 1979. 


Make a comparison between the National Education Policy 


and the 6th Education Plan. 
Appendix—2 
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9. Compare the National Education Policy of 1979 with that 
of 1968. 
10. Write a note onthe U.G.C’s directives (1979) for University 
education. 
11. Discuss the educational projects of the Union Gore: since 
the adoption of the 6th education plan. 
12. Draw a pen picture of the state of primary education in 
West Bengal in 1979. 
13. Were does Education in India and in West Bengal stand 
in 1981 7 


PART IV 
Chapter VII 


1. Discuss the development of Primary and Basic education 
in Bengal ( and W. B. ) in the current century. 
Give a critical account of the condition of Primary Edu- 
cation in the Urban and the Rural areas of West Bengal. 
Trace the development of Secondary Education in Bengal 
(and W. Bengal) since the time of Lord Curzon, 

4. Give an account of the system of secondary education in 

W. Bengal at present. a 

5. Make an analysis of the problems of secondary education 
= in West Fengal and offer remedial suggestions. 


6. Write anote on the system of secondary education in 
West Bengal (before the recent introduction of the 10 year 
school scheme ). 

7. Write an essay on the expansion and problems of Higher 
Education in West Bengal. 

Discuss the problems of — with special = 


reference to West Bengal. 7 pg“ 
- 7. Discuss the problems of women’ s ‘education’ i Indis — 
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EXERCISES 19 


PART V 
Chapter VIII 


l. Trace, in brief, the history of school inspection in modern 
India andthe nature and method of such inspection. Has the state 


| of things Improved after the attainment of independence » 
t - 2 Write a note on the concept of scientific supervision. © 


What are the objectives and functions of a school supervisor ” 
What should be his mode of work » 

3. Discuss the need for supervision, the measures adoptable 
for its improvement. 

i 4. Why did the 5th & 6th Plans put a blanket ban on the 
establishmen of new "ew universities ? Give your arguments in 
favour or against a new university at Midnapore 

! >. Discuss the idea and expeimented success of a ‘University 

Centre". Should there be a University Centre at Midnapore 7 

6. Is there any need for coordination of activities of the diffe- 
rent universities of West Bengal ? If so, what method and machine 
may be adopted for the same ? 

7. What were the defects of Calcutta University pointed out 
by Ghani Committee 7 What was the bakground of the draft 
Bill of 1979? Whar objectives were put forth in support of the 
proposed Act of 1979 + 

8. Make a comparison between the Calcutta University Act 
A of 1966 and the Bill of 1979. What are the new features in the 

| com- position of senate and syndicate and selection of V. C. ? 
9. Write notes on the composition of Calcutta University, 
Board of Secondary Education, Primary School or per acts of 1980. 
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